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You might just as well have 
a rifle without cartridges, 
or a fishing-rod without a 
line, as a vacation without a 
4 flashlight Boys, be sure to 
take your flashlight along. 
And+be sure it is loaded 
with fresh Eveready Unit 
Gells, those long-lived car- 
Atridges of brilliant light. 
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Wherever you go, you'll 
have hundreds of uses for 
it. Playing “movies” in the 
tent. Finding things after 
dark. Finding your way. 
Signaling. Finding canoe 
landings, and so on. 


Reload your flashlights 
and. keep them on the job 
with fresh, strong Eveready 
Fell R Unit Cells. And if you 
| @ |i haven’t a flashlight, see 
—_ : & thenearest Eveready dealer 


ss m at once. 
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And you ought to see 


No. 2671—Eveready the new Eveready Flash- 
2-cell Focusing Spotligh . 
with the 200-foot range. lights. New features. New 


.. designs. Humdingers! 
Eveready Unit Cals &« Ask the Eveready dealer 


and improve all makes of 


brighter ight sea imare to Show you. Some at 65c 
— and 75c, complete with bat- 
tery—others up to $4.50, 

anywhere in the U. S. A. 
Buy the improved Eveready Flash- 
lights from electrical, hardware and 
WwaGRN marine supply dealers, drug, sporting 
UNIT CEL goods and general stores, garages and 

FOR FLASHLIGHTS auto accessory shops. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Enclosed please find $2.00. 
I want to travel on the Big Trip with 
BOYS’ LIFE as described above. 
A.B. L. 
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ALL ABOARD! 
See the World 
with BOYS’ LIFE! 
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ASTER the water! 
There is something of real life- 
ivi in the 


giving mystery in water. 
“And the spirit of God moved on the 
waters,” said the old Hebrew writer. 


steamers the canoe overturned. None of 
the boys could swim, and before help could 


reach them, all were drowned. 


That is a tragedy which is being re- 


out considering the most ordinary precau- 
tions for safety. 

A very large percentage of these fatali- 
ties are among people who love the water, 
who go boating and canoeing and 








“He leadeth me_ beside the still 
waters,” David sang, and_ the 


Prophet, casting about in his mind for 
a figure that would best express the 
spiritual life, called it “the fountain of 
living water.” Mystery, inspiration, 
rejuvenation—they are all there. 

Best of all, water is the jolliest 
place to be in and on in the summer 
months. Diving, fishing, swimming, 
boating, lying in the shade of the 
bank and watching the swift or idling 
current, listening to the sound of the 
water on the banks, to its smooth 
gurgling as the bow of the canoe 
drives forward—what would summer 
be without sea, lake, river, or swim- 
ming hole; without the swift rush of 
water past one’s ears in the dive, the 
cool feel of it when cutting along 
with the swift reach and thrust of 
hands and feet? Swimming multi- 
plies the joys of tH® summer. 

The water is one of man’s most 
useful friends. Its power can be 
harnessed to do our work; its depths 
yield food; as drink it is necessary to 
our health and refreshment. Know 
it, understand it, respect it, and it yields all 
one could ask. ‘Fear, neglect or disregard 
its dangers, and it takes a heavy toll in 
life and property. 

Our slogan this summer is, “‘ Every boy 
a swimmer.” Boys must lead the way in 
this, as they have done in so many other 
important things, by setting an example 
to every able-bodied man and woman. 
There is a great need, and they can help 
best by first making themselves proficient 
Swimmers. 

The other day three boys went out on 
the Hudson in a fourteen-foot canoe. In 
the swift current and swell from passing 
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Every Boy a Swimmer 


peated all over the country. Every year 
about eight thousand persons lose their 
lives by drowning, in spite of efforts that 
are being made by organized lifeguard 
patrols and other safety regulations. This 
is an average of nearly twenty lives lost 
each day, but when it is realized that 
most of these tragedies occur in the 
three summer months, one realizes how 
truly appalling is the need. These .are 
often the community’s most valuable 
lives, for the victims are frequently 
among those who, being of an adven- 
turous disposition, enterprising and dar- 
ing, take foolhardy risks, sometimes with- 





‘ 





gd est care. 


fishing, but cannot swim. That 
they. had never devoted sufficient 
time to master the water through 
swimming is incredible. 

The Boy Scouts of America have 
just inaugurated a campaign of water 
safety. ‘‘Every Scout a Swimmer’ 
is their slogan. The illustration on 
this page, which is also being used as 
a poster, is taken from the cover de- 
sign of their new manual in which 
the minimum water safety require- 
ments for camps of varying conditions 
have been worked out with the great- 
It should prove a valuable 

aid in stimulating interest in this im- 
portant matter. 

There is nothing difficult about 
swimming. Most animals swim nat- 
urally. Among fisherfolk and other 
people who live by the water and earn 
their livelihood on it, the children 
learn to swim as easily and as early 
as they learn to walk. Cases have 
been known where people have shown 
themselves fairly proficient swimmers 
at their first immersion. To become 
a swimmer is ridiculously easy. 

Any boy who cannot swim, if he has 
had the opportunity to learn, should be 
ashamed. Suppose a boy said he could 
not run because he never tried? In a 
few years it will appear just as strange 
when a boy says he cannot swim. Al- 
ready there are signs pointing in this 
direction: Princeton University will not 
graduate any student who cannot swim, 
if he is physically fit. That is a rule 
that every college and high school in the 
country will some day adopt. 

Remember the slogan, “Every boy a 
swimmer.” 


Master the water! 
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The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


Darsy Gets A LETTER 


ASKYNGE HALL, better known as “Dorm 

3,” in St. Colomb’s collegiate school for boys 

was in a beautiful state of year-end confusion. 

Trunks were getting themselves dragged out of 

closets, fellows in rolled-up shirt sleeves and in various states 

of undress uniform were flinging things into them and calling 

the process “packing to go home,” and a cheerful clatter and 
clamor of flight preparation rang in the corridors. 

Win Barclay, sitting upon the lid of his trunk, was yelling 
for help to get it down to a point where the snap catches and 
lock hasp could be fastened. 

“Suffering cats! this old clothes-box must have shrunk 
some,’’ he complained. “I haven’t a single thing more in it 
than I had when I came back from the Christmas vacation, 
and now look at it! Come and give me a jump on it, Darb.” 

His roommate, an upstanding young fellow with a shock 
of hay-colored hair, good gray eyes, a square jaw and the 
meat and muscle which had early qualified him for place on 
the Senior football team, added his weight to Win’s on the 
reluctant trunk lid and the catches snapped into place. 

“That’s that,’’ said Win, with a sigh of relief. ‘“ Now one 
more suit case and I'll be done.” Then with his good-natured 
laugh: “What the mischief does a fellow want to load himself 
up with such a blooming lot of truck for, I’d like to ask.” 

“Tt’s one of the penalties you pay for being too rich,”’ said 
Darby Gilliss, with a grin. “If you were a poor farm hand, 
like I am, you wouldn’t have so much excess baggage.” 

“Poor farm hand, like a 


By Francis Lynde 
Illustrated by J. O. Todahl 


family will probably pick up and go to Bar Harbor, or some 
such joint, where a fellow’ll have to dress for dinner and play 
around with a lot of girls. It makes me sick to think of it!” 

“What would you like to do?” 

“Tf you ask me, I’d just like to run wild for one summer; 
get away from everything that even smells of the stuffy 
luxuries and dinner coats, and such things: just be with a 
fellow or two that I like and let the rest of the world go to pot.” 

“Humph!” said the more practical Darby. “That would 
be luxury, too, wouldn’t it?—one kind, anyway.” 

“Call it whatever you please; it would suit me down to the 
ground. Hello, Henny! What’s gnawing at you?”’ 

The greeting was for a dark-eyed, thin-faced fellow in the 
school uniform who had made his appearance in the open 
doorway. His father was the engineer and all-around mechanic 
at St. Colomb’s, which was the reason, and the only reason, 
why Henry Mansur figured as a student in the high-priced 
preparatory school. 

“ Mail’s in,” he said; and, handing Darby two letters, would 
have gone on. But Winthrop called to him. 

“Come in, you tinker of machinery, and tell us good-by, 
can’t you? Don’t you know you're about to lose us?”’ 

Mansur came in and sat on the Barclay trunk. “T’ll bet I 
know it,”’ he said soberly. “The old place isn’t going to seem 


“Darb and I have just been talking about what we’re going 
to do this summer. Where do you land, Henny?’’ 

“In the school repair shop with father, I guess. There’s a 
new heating plant going into Dorm Two, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if there’ll be room for me on one end of a pipe die- 
stock.” 

“Shucks! you’re too light in the waist for that,” said 
Winthrop. “Besides, you won’t be learning anything that 
you don’t already know. You’ve had a hack at every machine 
job in this dump long ago. What you need is to ta@kle some- 
thing new.” 

“T wish I could,” said Henry. “I'd like to break away 
from the school for a while. You lucky fellows get your 
summers off, but I live here the year round.” 

While they were talking, Darby had opened one of his 
letters and read it. Suddenly he laughed aloud. 

“Here’s the queerest, craziest thing you ever heard of, 
Win!” he exclaimed. “You know what I said about my 
uncle’s never writing? Well, he has written, at last, and if I 
didn’t know how eccentric he is, I might think he had lost his 
mind.” 

Henry Mansur got up and began to move away, but Darby 
stopped him. 

“Don’t rush off, Henry,” he said. “Nothing private about 
this, and it’s funny enough to divide up among the three of us. 
Listen, both of you, while I read it. 

“Dear Darby: 

“You’ve had your two years at St. Colomb’s, and I hope 
that at least they’ve taught you how to eat with a fork, and 
what napkins at table are good for. One of your teachers 
writes me that you have an idea of going to college to study 
marine architecture. If you 
do, you'll go on your own 





fish!’ retorted the son of much 
wealth. “ Doesn’t your father 
own one of the best farms in 
Minnesota?” ‘ 

“The farm’s all right, but 
you forget that there are 
seven of us to live off it. I 
think I have never told you, 
Win, but I would never have 
seen the inside of this high- 
priced prep. school if the farm 
had had to pay the bills.” 

“How come, then?” 

“Tt’s a family matter, but I 
don’t mind telling you, Win. 
I have a rich bachelor uncle 
in Philadelphia—my mother’s 
brother—and I’m named for 
him. He thought mother 
made a mistake in marrying 
my father and going out West 
to be a farmer’s wife, and he’s 
never had anything to do with 
any of us until two years ago, 
when he offered to pay my 
way, ‘temporarily,’ he said, 
in St. Colomb’s.” 

* All right; I owe him some- 
thing for that,” Winthrop 
Barclay put in. “I'd have 
flunked this last-year Math. as 
sure as a gun if I hadn’t had a 
bully roomie to bone it with 
me. Go on.” 

“That’s about all there is 
to it. Uncle Darby has paid 
my way for the two years here, 
but he’s done it through his 
lawyers, and I’ve never had a 
scratch of a pen from him in all 
that time. Neither have the 
home-folks.” 

“Then he isn’t going to put 
you through Tech.?” 

“T haven’t the slightest 
idea that he will.” 

“What are you going to do 
this summer?” 

“Work on the farm, I 
suppose, same as usual. Father 
will pay me wages, and that 
will give me a little start. 
How about you?”’ 





HE son of too much money 
snapped the final  suit- 
case shut and sat on the bed 
beside it. 
“T wish I had to work on a 
farm, or somewhere, Darb. 
But there’s no such luck. The 





the same next year with you two ap} af.” 
/ / 





“Ho; so you're the new owner of the ‘Cuttlefish,’ are you?” 





hook—not mine; but the mar- 
ine part of it gave me an idea. 
The only thing I’m going to 
give you is something I haven’t 
any further use for. Down at 
Simmons’s boat yard on the 
Delaware there is a motor- 
boat fad of mine called the 
Cuttlefish. Attached to this 
letter you'll find a bill of sale 
transferring the ownership to 
you. Here, then, is your 
graduation gift. You may do 
what you like with her, ship 
her out to your Minnesota 
farm lake, or sell her, or sink 
her: I don’t care which. I’m 
sailing to-morrow for a trip 
around the world and you 
needn’t try to reach me. 
“Your uncle, 
“* DARBY. 





” 


“Snappy old uncle!” Win- 
throp chortled, rocking back 
and forth in a fit of laughter. 
“Now you can sail your way 
through Tech, Darb. But 
hold on; maybe it isn’t such a 
lemon as it looks tobe. Do you 
know anything about the 
boat with the squiddy name?”’ 

“Nothing at all; I didn’t 
know he owned one,” said 
Darby. Then he shook his 
head. “It’s a white elephant, 
fellows. I have no more use 
for a playboy motor boat than 
I have for a_ Rolls-Royce 
automobile. Worse than that, 
it will very quickly eat its 
head off in care-taking costs.”’ 

“Wait,” Henry Mansur put 
in. “Doesn’t he say you can 
sell it, if you want to?” 

““A fat chance I'll have to 
sell it. I’m leaving for home 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, see here,’ Winthrop 
interposed; “‘you mustn’t be so 
sudden as all that. The least 
you can do is to run down to 
Philadelphia and take a look at 
what the cat has brought in.” 








URING all this time the 

second letter had been 
allowed to lie unopened. But 
now Darby saw that it, too, 
pore the Philadelphia post- 
mark. He tore the envelope 
across and glanced at the 
typewritten contents. 
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“See here— listen again; 
this one beats the other!” 
he exclaimed. “It’s from 


the boat yard man, Sim- | 


mons. He says: 


“T have an offer of pur- 
chase for the motor cruiser 
Cuttlefish, now lying at my 
dock, and your uncle, Mr. 
Darby Watson, tells me 
that the boat now belongs 
to you. The offer is from a 
Louisiana planter, and the 
figure is $9,000., delivered 
at the purchaser’s planta- 
tion on the lower Missis- 
sippi. This is much less 
than the boat is really 
worth, but I gathered from 
what your uncle said that 
you might be willing to sell, 
even at a_ considerable 
sacrifice. 

“Awaiting your instruc- 
tions, I am 
“Very respectfully yours, 

“A. Q. Smmons.” 


Henry Mansur gave a 
low whistle. ‘Nine thousand dollars!’’ he gasped. “Say! 
that would send you through Tech. in a Pullman car, Darby!” 

“Tt would do a lot more than that, if I had it,’’ was the 
sober reply. ‘There are six more of us at home who need 
boosting. But maybe you’ve noticed that there is a string tied 
to this offer. He says ‘delivered.’ That means that I’d have 
to hunt up a captain and crew and pay them goodness knows 
how much to get the boat around to Louisiana, and maybe 
take a chance of losing it altogether if I happened to pick a 
bunch of crooks.” 

It was just at this point that Win Barclay reached up and 
pulled down the great idea. 

“Wait a minute—wait—a—minute,” he broke in. “Let’s 
tread softly. We're in the august presence of an idea— 
a whale of an idea! I suppose you both know that a boat 
that doesn’t draw over three or four feet of water can go from 
New York most of the way to Louisiana without having to 
get out of sight of land, don’t you?” 

Darby answered for himself and Henry. 
knows that.” 

“Good. Then here’s the idea. You, Darb, have sailed 
boats all your life on the Minnesota lakes. You, Henry, 
know so much about motor plants and machinery and electric 
things that you’d blow up if you learned any more. This 
thing”—slapping his own chest—‘“this thing was skipper of 
the Barclay family yacht last summer on the Maine coast. 
And there you are. I move you, Mr. Chairman, that we 
constitute ourselves a committee of three to deliver the 
squiddy boat to the Louisiana sugar gentleman. If there are 
no objections, and I hear no objections, I declare the motion 
carried unanimously!”’ 

“Here, here—hold on!’’ Darby broke out. “ You’re setting 
a pace miles too swift for me—and for Henry, too, I’ll bet. 
What you’re proposing would be the jolliest outing any bunch 
of three fellows ever had, but—” 

“*But me no buts,’’’ laughed the maker of motions, and 
for the next five minutes Room 31, if it had had ears, couldn’t 
have heard itself think for the racket the three fellows made, 
all talking at once. Darby and Henry were hurling in, not 
objections, to be sure, but insurmountable obstacles, and 
Winthrop was bowling them over as fast as they were offered. 
And in the end he won. After he had shown that the insur- 
mountable obstacles were only masquerading as such, it was 
decided that he and Darby were to wire their respective 
families for approval, or at least for permission; and that 
they were all three to go immediately and together to try to 
persuade Henry’s father to give his consent. 

They found the engineer-mechanic in the school repair 
shop, and it was Win who did the talking. Naturally, Mr. 
Mansur wanted to know a lot more than they could tell him. 
How big was the cruiser? How did they know that three boys 
could handle her? Was she of light enough draft to take 
the inside route in sheltered waters? Or was she so big that 
she’d have to take the ocean to get depth enough to sail in? 
And if they should have to take the sea, what did they, or 
any one of them, know about navigating a vessel out of sight 
of land? 

Now Win Barclay’s worst enemy would have admitted that 
Darby’s roommate could ordinarily talk himself out of any 
corner that he might be driven into; but he couldn’t talk fast 
enough to answer all or any of these purely practical and 
common-sense questions. That being the case, they had 
to leave Henry’s permission hanging in the air, as one might 
say. If Darby’s parents, and Win’s, gave their consent and 
approval to the plan, the engineer-mechanic would “see 
about”’ letting Henry go. And with this very qualified answer 
they had to be content. 

“All right, Mr. Mansur,”’ said Win the optimist. “We 
won’t ask any more than that for the present.” But as soon 
as they were out of the shop he turned upon his companions in 
a fresh access of enthusiasm. “That part of the game is as 
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good as won, right now! 
The next thing is a straight 

shoot for the telegraph 

office. Darb, you old hay 

maker, we’ve got to send 

night letters to the home 

folks, and put so much 

honey into them that the 

answers will swing Henry clear and free 
and drop him into the engine-room of 
this hooker of yours that none of us have 
ever seen.” 


II 
THE SQUIDDY BOAT 


GOMEWHAT contrary to Darby’s expectations 

the telegrams from far-away Minnesota and not 
quite so far-away Massachusetts did not veto the 
great idea. True, the one from Minnesota was long, 
and there was a sort of dubious thread running all the 
way through it, as if the writer hadn’t quite gotten 
over his surprise at the astonishing proposal of three 
boys taking a motor-boat half-way around the United 
States. But the concluding sentences made it all 
right. They read: ; 

“You have level head and are on the ground and 
know what is best. Trusting you not to make bad 
breaks or take bad chances. Wire when you start.” 

The answer to Winthrop’s telegram was much shorter, but 
fully as satisfactory. 

“Sorry to lose you for part of your vacation, but go to it and 
have a good time. Draw on me for what money you need. 
Wish I were young enough to go along,” was all that the 
wealthy Springfield manufacturer said; and they all three 
agreed that the 34-word reply said all that could have been 
said in any number of words. 

Armed with the telegrams they descended upon Herry 
Mansur’s father, who read them, shaking his head a little 
doubtfully. For a moment they were afraid he was going to 
say “No,” afterall. But he didn’t. 

“Looks sort of hare-brained to me, but maybe that is because 
I’m not so young as I used to be,”’ he said. Then to Henry: 
“T guess we can manage to get along without you for a few 
weeks, boy, especially if you’re going to be chief engineer of a 
liner. Mother and I talked it over last night, and we decided 
to let you go if the others went. You haven’t had a sure- 
enough vacation since Hector’s dog was a pup. Here’s hoping 
that the boat that none of you have ever seen won’t turn 
out to be too risky for such a long trip. I'll want to hear 
about that before you start.” 

“Sure!” Win promised. “We'll write you all about it from 
Philly.” Then to Darby and Henry: “Let’s get a quick 
wiggle and see if we can’t leave on the noon train. We can, 
if we get a three-cornered hustle.” 

Accordingly, the hustle was duly made, the train caught, 
and by four o’clock in the afternoon they were in Philadelphia. 
Here Win, who knew the city, took charge, found a temporary 
boarding place, and looked up the location of the Simmons 
boat yard. 

“Score one for old General Disappointment,” he said rue- 
fully. “The Simmons place is away down the river, and we 
can’t reach it before quitting time. We'll have to wait till 
to-morrow morning before we can even see the squiddy boat.” 

“Hard luck,” said Henry; “but we needn’t lose the time. 
Strikes me we’ll have to do a lot of studying of maps and charts 
and things, and we can go to the library and put in the evening 
that way.” 

“Um—study!”’ exclaimed Win disgustedly. 
we’d got through with studying until next September.” 


“T thought 
But 







the other two voted down his suggestion to spend the evening 
at a movie, so they went to the library and were soon so deeply 
interested in the charts and maps of the Inside Route from 
Philadelphia to Key West that the janitor had to turn them 
out when it was time to close. 


LS grewed and early the next morning they boarded an 
electric car and went to the boat yard, where they were 
met by a short, thick-set man with a weather-beaten face and 
twinkling eyes; a man who looked much more like a sailor 
than a boat builder. 

“Ho; so you’re the new owner of the Cuitlefish, are you?”’ 
he said, after Darby had introduced himself. ‘Want to see 
your ship?” 

“Tf you please; that’s what we’re here for,”’ said Darby; 
and the boat builder led the way through his yard to the small 
dock. P 
What they saw lying at its moorings beside the yard wharf 
was almost as much of a surprise as the eccentric uncle’s letter 
had been. The Cuttlefish was no ordinary, runabout motor- 
boat. So far from it, she was a spick and span, copper-fastened, 
sea-going motor-cruiser, about forty feet over all, with a 
sunken cockpit, a half-deck cabin, a built-in chart house like 
that of a liner, everything complete even to a small brass signal 
gun on the foredeck, and with the most beautiful, clean-cut 
body lines that any of the three had ever seen in a boat of any 
size whatever. 

On deck everything in sight was brass-bound, even 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Mustang of Madman’s Gap 


_ HERE never was another such horse!” declared 
the stout, pale-faced man—Hutchins, railroad 
magnate and horse fancier. “He'll weigh over 
eleven hundred and he’s black—as black as a 

crow—with four white socks and a frame 

that would make a sculptor’s mouth 
water!” 

The little bronzed man of the west on 
the opposite side of the table did not move 
a muscle. He merely sat listening, with 
his grave eyes appraising the other. 

“T’ye seen him twice,’’ Hutchins con- 
tinued eagerly. ‘Both times he was on 
top of the ridge at Madman’s Gap, two 
hundred feet above the rest of the coun- 
try. He was right on the edge of the 
precipice, standing like a black statue on 
a pedestal—that wonderful head up, 
mane and tail a-waving—snifling the 
wind and looking the country over as if 
I tell you, there never was 
And I’ve got to have 
I never wanted any- 


he owned it! 
another such horse! 
him, Merriwether! 
thing worse in all my life!” 

Not a muscle in Merriwether’s face so 
much as twitched. 

“They tell me, Merriwether, that if 
there’s any living man can catch a wild 
horse, you’re the man. That’s why I 
sent for you to come five hundred miles 
up into this mountain country—to catch 
that horse for me. I'll give you a flat 
thousand dollars for him and 
above all expenses. Can you do it?” 

Merriwether nodded. 

“‘T reckon,” he said and reached for his 
hat. 

“You'll get busy right away?”’ 

“’To-morrer.” 

When Merriwether got 
looked. up at the stars and 
Hutchins’ enthusiasm tickled him. Al- 
ways when a man got his first look at a 
wild horse running free in a boundless 
country, he was sure that he had seen the 
most magnificent of creatures. Merri- 
wether was used to hearing them rave. 
Hutchins was merely one more. The 
idea of paying a thousand dollars for a 
horse proved that the railroad man was 
crazy. However, he could afford it. 
It just tickled Merriwether so that he 
chuckled and went over and leaned 
against the corral gate and chuckled some 


over 


outside, he 
chuckled. 


more. 

It had been said of Merriwether that 
he knew more about wild horses than the 
horses themselves. He had caught them 
in the old days when they could be 
bought for five dollars a head. He had 
caught the sturdy mustangs of the hill 
country and their smaller brothers of the 
desert. He made it look easy. Yet other 
men could have spent a hundred years at 
it and come away empty handed. 

Merriwether was simply a master at 
the job. He was a sportsman, too. He 
respected the mustang, honored him for 
his smart thinking. He knew that he was up against a 
clever opponent that played a “heady” game, that to catch 
him, he must beat him at a game of wits; and that was why 
he became known up and down the country as the kingpin 
of horsemen. 


HE first gray of dawn was in the sky when Merriwether 

and a couple of others, Darcy and Nelson, started on the 
twenty-mile ride to the gap—Madman’s Gap—where Hutch- 
ins had seen the stallion. The sun was shining hot when they 
drew rein and surveyed the country. 

“Now,” Merriwether chuckled, “I wonder how far we’ll 
have to go to find this thousand-dollar hoss.” 

All day they prospected around without seeing anything 
more “horsey”? than tracks. Then, at sunset, as they rested 
in the shadow of a juniper clump, they saw the herd. 

They seemed to pop suddenly out of the groound—some twenty 
of them—some two hundred yards down the valley below the 
riders. A white mare with a colt at her heels was in the lead. 

At a brisk trot they swung out from the shadow of the 
mountain and across the valley, all colors and sizes, coming to 
a halt half a mile away, almost opposite the juniper clump 
behind which the riders sat. 

“Reckon that ain’t the bunch,’’ commented Nelson. 
black stud in that crowd.” 


“No 





With a whistle, he started his flock 


Darcy, noting the direction of the wind, grunted. 
“Them beasts beat all,’”’ he declared. ‘They can’t scent us. 
They just simply feel that there’s strgngeyfs in the neighbor- 
y I ¥ J nee 
hood. 4 





But Merriwether, as motionless as the ground under him, 
kept his eyes on the herd. 

“That’s a pretty good sized bunch for these days,” he 
observed. 

Then, suddenly, he grunted. Out from the shelter of the 
next ridge came a black horse with four white socks. With his 
tail up, high head swinging from side to side, he moved at a 
ground devouring trot. He swung in a wide arc out around the 
spot where the riders were hidden. Then he stopped and 
searched the mountainside with his eyes and tossed his head 
up and down, testing the wind. After a moment, he trotted 
forward a dozen paces and stopped again, head flung high, 
staring suspiciously up in the direction of the riders. 

Darcy’s horse backed suddenly and swung his head to nip at 
a tormenting deer-fly. Instantly the black stallion saw the 
move. Another dozen paces he advanced. He swung twenty 
yards to the right and stopped again to stare up toward the 
mysterious shape behind the junipers. Then, evidently satis- 
fied with his examination, he whirled and was off. 

With a whistle, he started his flock on the move again, 
following two hundred yards in their wake, with his head 
swinging from side to side as he looked back to be certain 
that there was no pursuit. He did not break into a gallop, but 
moved at a swift trot, his limbs working with the smoothness 


of pistons. Once he stopped and looked back. Then, with a 





on the move, following two hundred yards in their wake 
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shake of his head, he broke into that magnificent trot again 
and overtook his herd. And in a moment the ground seemed 
to have swallowed them up again. 

Darcy stared wide-eyed at Nelson. 

** Man alive!” was all he said. 

“Did you see the way he moved?’ 
exclaimed Nelson. “Just seemed to sail 
through the air, like he wasn’t hittin’ 
the ground at all!” 

And Darcy repeated: “Man alive! 

But the veteran Merriwether, with 
wonder and admiration in his eyes, merely 
sat motionless and stared at the gap in the 
hills where that black horse had shooed 
his family. 

Finally he drew a long breath. 

“Swee-eet Willum!” he _ breathed. 
“What a hoss! What a hoss!” 

Merriwether selected ten horses from 
those at the “fancy” recreation estab- 
lishment of Hutchins, carefully handled, 
grain-fed stock, as hard as nails and 
“itching” for action. He pitched camp in 
a bowl a couple of miles from Madman’s 
Gap and made preparations for a quick 
capture. 

“It’s got to be quick, or it won’t be at 
all,’ he commented. 

The six smallest men in the group were 
told off as riders and set to work rigging 
outfits that weighed less than saddles. A 
blanket folded tight, a couple of heavy 
straps and a pair of stirrups comprised the 
outfit. Thus the load of each horse was 
lightened by some thirty pounds. And in 
a test of speed, every pound counts. 





T WAS while the men were in the midst 

of their work that Merriwether uttered 
a grunt, and the others, following his 
gaze, saw the black horse, three hundred 
yards above them, on the side of the 
mountain opposite, standing as motion- 
less as a statue, watching them. 

“Tm goin’ to git you, my dandy,” 
Merriwether said with a chuckle. 

For a brief time, the horse watched 
them, then made his leisurely way down 
the mountain out of sight. 


“The nerve of him!’ commented 
Darcy. ‘Givin’ us the up-an’-down that- 
a-way!” 


“That hoss is plumb sure that they 
ain’t nothin’ can ketch him,” Merri- 
wether observed. “But I reckon he’s in 
for a surprise.” 

At sun-up the hunt started. 

Five miles up the valley from the gap, 
the black stallion sauntered majestically 
forth from behind a knoll, three hundred 
yards in advance of the lead mare. 

Suddenly from nowhere appeared a 
rider driving in fast to cut off the stud 
from his band. Instantly the black 
horse snorted and whirled in a furious 
gallop, aiming to circle the oncoming 
rider and rejoin the other horses. Al- 
most at the same moment, the herd 
was away amid a thunder of hoofs. 

But before the black had taken a dozen leaps, Darcy, riding 
like the wind, burst from the other side of the valley. And the 
chase was on. 

Realizing that he was effectively cut off from his clan, the 
black horse turned again and, with a toss of his proud head and 
a flirt of his tail, he headed straight down the valley, moving 
with that swinging, easy trot that ate up better than twelve 
feet at a stride. With his head swinging from side to side, he 
watched Darcy’s progress. The other rider, his task done, 
had dropped out of the race. 

As Darcy’s flying gelding drew closer, the stallion increased 
his speed. Almost tantalizingly, he allowed the gelding to 
cut down the distance. Then, with a hundred yards separating 
them, the black tossed his head and broke into a swinging lope. 
For five miles Darcy, splendidly mounted, pressed the stallion 
hard. 

Across the valley the black horse swung, as if to take to the 
mountain—but really to throw Darcy off his track, and Darcy, 
cutting in swiftly, rode as if to shut off the black horse from his 
goal. Quick as a flash the black whirled and putting his best 
efforts into his running, he fairly flew in a great arc back across 
the flat and headed again on the back trail—just as Darcy had 
wanted him to do. Darcy was no greenhorn at hunting the 
wild horse. 
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The gelding was tiring. The stallion, realizing it, snorted 
triumphantly and dropped again into his wonderful trot. For 
nearly ten miles Darcy clung to the chase. Then Nelson, with 
a wild whoop, took up the pursuit. 

Surprised at this unexpected turn of events, the black horse 
broke away into the center of the valley, keeping clear of all 
cover, still confident in himself, but determined to give no 
opportunity for a new enemy to burst from some concealing 
bush. Eight miles were reeled off in jig time. 

Then a third rider appeared half a mile below. Swinging off 
to the right, the horse fled around a knoll and started for the 
open country beyond. He had gone nearly twenty miles now, 
and at a heart-breaking pace. 

Urging his winded horse to the utmost, Nelson cut loose a 
final sprint. But the stallion, sensing the weariness of Nelson's 
mount, ceased to bother about him, kept watching over his 
shoulder for a sign of the man whom he had seen on the other 
side of the knoll. 

Straight out into the open country the black horse trotted, 
ignoring Nelson’s frantic attempts to turn him back. As he 
mounted the top of a swell, he even paused an instant for a 
look around—but only for a moment—for the third man burst 
from beyond the knoll, astride a long-legged roan that could 
run like a greyhound, trained and on edge for just such a con- 
test. His rush sent the black horse into a wild gallop; and now 
the mustang knew that he must run for his very life. And run 
he did. 


IFTEEN miles he tled from the roan. Then, as he seemed 

about to shake him off, a fourth rider took up the chase. 
Later came a fifth. Still able to lead them, the black horse 
was nevertheless near the end of his endurance. For more 
than fifty miles he had been running without respite. 

then came Merriwether. Mounted ona bay mare that knew 
her business as well as he knew his, Merriwether—minus even 
his wide-brimmed hat—set out to make the capture. 

lhe black horse was running on sheer nerve. The beautiful 
black coat was ragged with sweat and dust and tlecked with 
foam 

Standing in the stirrups, Merriwether let out his eager 
pony. The creature ran like a scared rabbit, her belly seeming 
almost on the ground, her ears laid back against her head. She 
knew what was expected of her. 

Every jump brought the flying mare closer to the black. 
Fifty yards separated them. ‘Thirty yards. Merriwether 
shook out his rope. Ten yards. Merriwether stretched out his 
arm. A twelve-foot noose began to take shape. Then 

With a squeal, the stallion came to a lunging stop, whirled 
like a flash and plunged straight at his pursuer. Quick as a 
cat the bay mare shrank away and avoided the pile-driving 
forehoofs that flashed out and down. 

With a gasp Merriwether writhed and barely retained his 
seat. His cast had been spoiled. Already the black had shot 
across the tail of the mare and was streaking for the mountain. 
Merriwether yelled hoarsely and urged the mare in pursuit. 





Four hundred heert-breaking yards up the mountain they 
plunged—the black and the bay. 

Merriwether shouted in triumph. The black had run into a 
trap, a ledge with a “blind” end. On one side and in front of 
him curved a sheer wall of rock. On the other side was a split 
in the mountain—fifteen feet wide and eighty feet deep. And 
the only outlet was blocked by Merriwether and his rope. 

Again the veteran made ready to throw his line. The black 
horse would slow up in a moment when he discovered that 
split. But Merriwether never made his cast. The line re- 
mained limp in his limp hand while he stared ‘‘pop-eyed” after 
the runaway. 

The mustang never slackened his pace. Rather, as he ap- 
proached the split, he increased the length of his stride. 
Straight at it he rushed, then sailed over, stumbled a little in 
his weariness as he landed on the other side, gathered himself 
together and lost himself in the thicket. 

““Swee-eet Willum!” was Merriwether’s tribute. 

The escape aroused the sporting blood of the younger men. 

“Next time we'll keep two on his tail,” Darcy suggested. 
“Then he'd have to keep headin’ the way we wanted him to.” 

Merriwether chuckled. 

“You ain’t dealin’ with any ordinary hoss, son,” he said. 
‘Right now this black knows all about that chasin’ business. 
He learns tricks mighty fast. He was headin’ for the open when 
I jumped him. Only he was too tuckered to make it. Next 
time, he'll line right out straight; and there won't be a chance 
to use relays.” 

‘**He probably ain’t got any more brains than the average 
live stud,” commented Darcey, unconvinced. 

“Ii [ hadn’t seen that hoss take the only chance open to 
him—drive right straight for that split and jump it—which he 
knew I couldn’t do to foller him—it | hadn't seen that hoss use 
his brains right quick thataway, son, mebbe I'd be easier to 
convince on that point.” 

A few days later a dozen men began building clear across 
the valley at the gap an eight-foot fence in the shape of a 
wide-spreading V, the wings of which extended half a mile on 
either side of a wide gate at the apex. Beyond this gate was 
a corral, 

The fencing was of woven wire, strung not too tightly, 
secured at the top and bottom by a heavy strand of wire that 
was looped about each post, binding the entire stretch into as 
tough a unit of fence as ever was erected. Then they set to 
work camouflaging it with juniper and the like until it was 
so cleverly concealed that not even Merriwether could dis- 
cover a flaw in it. 

It took nearly three weeks to complete the job. And in 
the meantime a man had reported the stallion and his band 
thirty miles up the valley. 

There came a day when camp was moved back from the 
hidden trap and the men made their way cautiously into the 
territory where the mustang was reported to be. 

It was Merriwether who discovered him, three hundred yards 
in advance in his band, making his way slowly down the trail, 
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suspicious of every bush, alert for the slightest symptom of 
danger. Every nerve seemed a-tingle with caution. Yet that 
was some twenty miles above the gap. 

Merriwether lay flat on his stomach beneath a juniper and 
feasted his eyes on the horse, watching nearly an hour before 
slipping back into the wash and riding cautiously back to the 
camping place. 


T SUNRISE the following morning, the men were on the 
move, spreading out in a far-flung circle beyond the ban? 
of horses. Gradually the circle closed in. 

It was the ever-watchful stallion that first discovered a rider 
half a mile away in the valley. At the sound of his snort, there 
was a raising of heads, a moment of hesitation as the animals 
took a good look at the rider. Then they were off in a cloud of 
dust amid a thunder of hoofs. 

The men were scattered out behind the herd, riding leisurely. 

Back and forth the black stallién circled, making rushes at 
the laggards, hurrying them on, then stopping to look back at 
the following riders. He saw them all—those on the trail be- 
hind him, those riding along the edge of the hills that rimmed 
the valley. 

He knew that there was treachery afoot. He galloped to the 
head of the flock and searched the country ahead. Everything 
seemed clear. Again he dropped back to do rear guard duty, 
hurrying up the “drags,” keeping the horses close bunched. 

Then—quite suddenly—it happened. 

The flock was bunched closely, moving forward at an easy 
lope. They passed through the narrow defile in the trail be- 
tween the closely growing junipers. Before they knew it 
they were trapped in the enclosure beyond. The leaders rushed 
the innocent looking fence and were tlung back snorting with 
fright and surprise. Panic spread. A gate banged. Every 
foot of the stout fence was made the object of assault. A little 
sorrel mare hurled herself at it and fell back with a broken 
neck. A dozen times the great black stallion rushed the fence. 
But all he got out of it was a collection of stinging cuts. It 
was no use fighting that fence. Aimlessly the horses began 
milling. 

But in the center, the stallion stood like a rock, eyeing the 
men who*now were at the gate staring in admiration at him. 
Possibly there would be a loop-hole of escape yet. 

Merriwether, however, was not the man to make mistakes. 

“{ doubt,” he said, “if you could ever catch that fellow in a 
trap again. Leastways, I reckon he’d tackle that fence in a 
different way if he did find himself inside it next time.” 

Only the black horse was roped. The others, freed, thun- 
dered away up the valley. And a week later the mustang was 
two hundred miles away, housed in a big stable where expert 
horsemen started preparing him for a season of triumph at the 
fairs. 

Hutchins was swelled like a pouter pigeon with pride of 
ownership of such an animal. It lent glamor to it all to tell 
that this black beauty had been captured from a wild herd. 

(Continued on page 20) 








The mustang never slackened his pace as he approached the split, but rushed straight at it, sailed over 
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CLEAN- 
UP drive, 
like any 


other kind 
of a drive, is of the 
nature of a spasm. 
It is easy to arouse 
interest but it is not 
so easy to perpetuate 
it. People like 
novelty. Newspapers 
in small towns en- 
courage drives be- 
cause such spurts of 
interest and activity 
and public spirit 
afford them material 
for news. 

It i8 easy to con- 
tribute small sums of 
money for the 
preparation of rub- 
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bish barrels and 
prize banners. It is 
not so easy to ac- 
quire the conviction that cleanliness and order are just 
as important out of doors as indoors. To maintain an 
interest in outdoor tidiness one must be able to think 
of the woods as a sort of vast outdoor parlor without 
the jimcracks of a stuffy indoor parlor. 

It was amusing how Bridgeboro, having sent around 
willing workers with wagons to clean up grove‘and field and 
neighboring woodland, settled complacently back in its old 
ways when the drive was over. Men scaled their cigarette 
boxes into the street as of yore. Vacant fields, even in the 
most exclusive neighborhoods, became miniature dumps for 
the disposal of tin cans and all sorts of cellar and attic rubbish. 

The people who did these things cleaned their houses every 
Friday, had flower-beds, and kept their automobiles spic and 
span. But they had no regard for the land outside their own 
premises. In the grove on the quiet, shaded Terrace Avenue 
you could have picked up any kind of discarded household 
paraphernalia, old hats, broken phonograph records, rusty 
tin cans. ... 

But an idea cnce implanted in the head of Scout Harris 
was not easily eradicated. He had had the time of his life 
cleaning up, he had learned (what apparently few people 
knew) that there are laws about these things which can be 
invoked. And that it was good fun invoking them. If a law 
can be invoked during a drive, it can as easily be invoked at 
other times, and the knowledge of this fact was the cause of 
Pee-wee’s celebrated encounter with Messthal’s Mammoth 
Dollar Down Furniture House. 


N a certain fair morning, Pee-wee emerged from his home 

to find the street littered with square white papers. Wher- 

ever he looked he saw these; there seemed to be thousands of 

them, and they were blowing about in the fresh spring breeze. 
Wherever he looked he saw them. 

Glancing along the pleasant, shaded block, Pee-wee saw a 
young fellow equipped with a leather receptacle held by a 
strap over one shoulder, hurrying from porch to porch. He 
paid no attention whatever to private walks but took the short- 
cut across lawns in his hurrying progress. 


One of ‘these flitting papers had been thrown on the porch - 


of Pee-wee’s home and from it he learned that Messthal’s 
Mammoth Dollar Down Furniture House was to have one 
of its “smashing” annual clearance sales, the sort of “annual” 
sale that it held about once a month. Pee-wee learned that 
‘“‘while the stock lasted” articles might be had “for less than 
cost.” And so on, and so on. The young fellow who was 
scattering these handbills was only one of many alle youths 
earning a little pin-money in the spring vacation, and to do 
this he and his colleagues were littering up the pleasant resi- 
dential streets with these printed lies. 

The drive being over, no one paid any particular attention 
to this youth who was thus blazing his trail on Terrace 
Avenue; that is, no one except Pee-wee. He lost no time in 
catching up with the young fellow against whom he em- 
phatically made a double charge, looking up at him without 
the least sign of fear or embarrassment. 

“Gee whiz, don’t you know better than to be crossing 
everybody’s lawns? Anyway, you’ve got no right to be throw- 
ing handbills around; that shows how much you know about 
town ordinances. You better stop throwing those things 
around, that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

There is one universal answer to such talk when addressed 
by a boy to an older boy; it is a phrase eloquent of contempt 
and of sneering disregard. 

“Hey, how do you get that way, kid?” 

“Never you mind how I get that way,” said Pee-wee. 
“If I had my clean-up drive badge with me, I’d show you how 
I got that way, and I had some people arrested, too, and if you 





The heedless distributor was still hurrying from house to house scattering his handbills 
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don’t believe, it you can ask Chief Bray. And you haven’t got 
any right to be throwing those things around and if you don’t 
believe it, I’ll show you.” 

“Yere?” drawled the youth. ‘Hey, kid, where do you get 
that stuff? Go on home and dust out the coal-bin; chase 
yourself and shovel the air off the front porch.” 

By way of illustrating his contempt, the young fellow threw 
half a dozen handbills instead of one on the nearest porch and 
took a short-cut across the lawn on the next porch. 

Meanwhile, Pee-wee hurried in breathless excitement to 
the police station. Here was a good test case in which the 
power of the law might be used in ordinary times when there 
was no “drive” to stimulate public spirit. 

Chief Bray heard Pee-wee patiently. ‘ Well,” said he, 
“we'll soon put a stop to that sort of thing. You show Officer 
Corbin where this young fellow is, and meanwhile I'll get in 
touch with Messthals.” 

Pee-wee, highly elated, accompanied the burly officer to 
the block on Terrace Avenue where the heedless distributor was 
still hurrying from house to house, scattering his handbills 
like dried leaves in autumn. It surprised Pee-wee that the 
officer seemed not in the least agitated, for Pee-wee himself 
was in a state of high suspense. 

““You—you ain’t going to arrest him, are you?” he asked. 
“Because, gee whiz, if he’ll only stop——” 

“Qh, he’ll stop,” said Officer Corbin grimly. 

“I’m not mad at him,” said Pee-wee, “ only—— 

“He'll stop all right,” said the officer. 

The distributor was rather less flippant with the official. 
He did not ask him how he got that way. He seemed 
utterly dismayed at being summarily ordered to desist 
from his honest labors. 

“T didn’t know I couldn’t distribute bills,” he said in 
meek surprise. 

“Didn’ yer?” said Officer Corbin. “Well, now I’m 
tellin? yer. So pack up yer stuff and beat it out o’ here 
before I lock yer up.” 

Pee-wee had promised himself the luxury of saying “I 
told you so.” - But now that the game was going his way, 
he felt embarrassed, almost ashamed. He had put this 
sneering, heedless young fellow at a humiliating dis- 
advantage where no flippant retort was possible. And now, 
being master of the situation, he felt just a little mean at 
having such a powerful ally as the law. 

He was a pretty good, all round little scout, was Pee- 
wee. 

So far, so good. The law had worked as if it were oiled. 
Now, that the young fellow had been eliminated, Pee-wee 
felt proud of what he had done. Why do people leave it for 
boy scouts to do such things? It had been very simple. 

Feeling the dignity of his affiliation with the law, Pee- 
wee accompanied the burly officer back to the police 
station. Here, he found that the wheels of justice do not 
always move so smoothly. Mr. Max Messthal, head of the 
Messthal’s Mammoth Dollar Down Furniture House was 
in the police station talking with the Chief. And he had 
brought a lawyer with him. Both of these callers were very 
insistent and emphatic. Pee-wee saw that he had indeed 
started something. Chief Bray was not to be browbeaten 
and Pee-wee felt a thrill and a sense of awe in listening 
to him. 

“T told you, you can’t throw hand-bills in doorways 


” 
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and that’s all there 
is to it,” said the 
chief. 

“We got twenty 
men doing this,” pro- 
tested Mr. Messthal. 

“Well, you’d 
better call them in 
or every one of them 
will be locked up— 
and you too,’ said 
the chief with appall- 
ing emphasis. 

“They havea right 
to deliver communi- 


cations to private 
residences,” insisted 
the lawyer. ‘They 


have a big enterprise 

hanging on this pub- 

licity work. They 
. can’t advertise in 

the newspaper be- 

cause: the printers 

are on strike. How 
are they going to make this big sale known? You can’t 
interfere 6 














HE chief interrupted him peremptorily; to Pee-wee, 

Chief Bray seemed nothing less than a world hero. 

And he, Scout Harris, had started a world war. “T’ll 

tell you just exactly what you’ve got a right to do,” said the 

chief. “And if you do anything else, you'll be locked up. 
Now, is that plain enough?” 

That boy should be in school,” said Mr. Messthal. “Why 
don’t you enforce the law about children going to school, I’d 
like to know?” 

“You’re so smart, it’s vacation,” thundered Pee-wee, “and 
I got ninety-eight for attendance this term and I was only out 
twice and once was from eating bananas and I had gas or some- 
thing or other and anyway, your son Herman was out about 
twenty times because he’s in my class so that shows how much 
you care about boys going to school—Geeeeeeeeee whiz!” 

“ Never mind about that,” said the chief. 

“He doesn’t even know it’s vacation,” said Pee-wee. 

“We have some rights,” said Mr. Messthal. 

“And I’m going to tell you what they are,” said the chief. 
“You can take the law straight from me and it won’t cost you 
a cent,” he added with a significant nod of his head toward the 
lawyer. “If you want to put handbills in letter-boxes, you 
can do that.” 

“Most people haven’t got no letter-boxes,” said Mr. Mess- 
thal. ;, 

“Then you’ve got to ring the front door bell and hand your 
ad to whoever comes to the door. Or you can stick them under 
doors if you want to, for all I care.” 
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“Never you mind how I get that way” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“They got weather strips,” said the furniture man. 

“ Al] right, that’s all there is to it. You can hand those bills 
to people or actually deliver them at houses. But you can’t 
throw them around. And I'll tell you this too, if any more of 
this business goes on, you'll find yourself in trouble.” 

“You admit we can stand and hand out bills?’ demanded 
the lawyer. 

“Yes, you can do that.” 

“The people he hands them to will only throw them away,” 
ventured Pee-wee ‘Gee whiz, nobody wants to know about 
his old furniture sale.” 

“Well, we can’t help that,” said the impartial official. “If 
he hands a circular to somebody on a public street and the 
person receiving it throws it 
away. it’s no fault of his.” 


troop and a scout will stand with a basket near each man that’s 
giving out handbills and we'll have a sign on cach basket that 
says: Throw Your Handbills Here. Isn’t that a peach of an 
idea? Because there aren’t any refuse barrels on Main Street. 
And that will save the street from getting all littered up and 
it will remind people that we're on the job. So let’s hurry up 
and get all the troop right now before they go out of their 
houses after lunch Gee whiz, we'll have a lot of fun, you'll 
see!” 

It was a masterly piece of strategy, rounding up the First 
Bridgeboro Troop at the propitious noon hour. And it was 
fortunate for the cause of public tidiness that Pee-wee had 
been seized with an acute fit of hunger rather earlier than 
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more flippant and original among the scouts devised ad- 
ditional signs of their own. 

Most conspicuous of all among these was Pee-wee, who 
planted himself at one street corner with his clean-up prize 
banner erected beside him in a discarded Christmas tree 
base, where he looked like a knight of the Holy Grail. 
Within eight feet of him was a shabby looking man in a 
faded, buttonless frock coat, and a clashing straw hat; 
he, was intent on passing out the handbills. He looked 
as if his costume might have come to him through 
the kindly channels of the Salvation Army. He was a 
conscientious man and allowed nobody to pass without 
one or more handbills. 

’ EE-WEE’S invaluable ally, 








“Absolutely not,” concurred 
Mr. Messthal with alacrity 
“Tt’s them that will be making 
the litter.” 

“Yes, but it’s you that’s 
making it now,” said the chief, 
“and you’d better call your dis- 
tributors in before they get into 
trouble.” 

““Gee whiz, I don’t see how 
it'll keep. the streets any cleaner 
if they hand them out,” Pee- 
wee said inspired to boldness by 
the utter seed of the alterna- 
tive 

“Well, that’s the way it is,’ 
said the chief. * 

Pee-wee had never dreamed 
that the law had jokers in it. 
He took the simple view that the 
law was devised for the accom-. 
plishment of certain ends. But 
here was a most ridiculous 
situation. It was a violation of 
an ordinance to distribute hand- 
bills in doorways and on porches 
because they blew about and 
made a litter in the street. But 
the free-born citizen might stand 
on the street and hand a handbill 
to any other freeborn citizen 
who would forthwith throw it in 
the street. And there you are— 
there is your handbill in the 
street. 

It would be legal to arrest 
every individual who threw a 
handbill in the street, but 
manifestly that would not be 
possible. Because all the people 
throw them in the street. There 
were not enough policemen in 
Bridgeboro to do this. So the 
law, so worthily invoked by 
Pee-wee, was just a farce. 





HEN he sallied forth 

after lunch that same 
day, he perceived the helpless- 
ness of the law in such matters. 
At every street corner along 
Main Street was stationed a man, 
or in some cases a girl, passing 
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his mouth, was kept busy 
supplementing the exhortations 
on the various signs with which 
he had surrounded himself. 

“Here you are!” he shouted. 
“Throw your waste papers in 
the basket! Help the boy scout 
to help keep yéur town clean! 
Don’t throw papers in the 
streets! Don’t forget the drive 
just because it’s over! Heeeeeere 
you are, right in the basket! 
I got more baskets, too, so don’t 
worry. I got a basket, or what- 
ever you call it, that a baby 
used to sleep in. Heeeeeere 
you are! Throw them right in 
here. I got a lot of empty 
peaches —— peach baskets — and 
boxes and things in that drug 
store—plenty of room for all. 
If you want to read about trash 
take the paper home, I should 
worry. If you want to get rid of 
trash throw it in the basket. 
. Don’t forget the boy scouts and 
the clean-up drive—I was a 
leader in it. Heeeeeeere you 
are!” 

Very few people glanced at 
the handbills, they were too 
busy laughing and _ watching 
Pee-wee. None resisted him; 
his basket filled rapidly. 

“Tf you want to read them 
go ahead and do it,” he shouted, 
“you'll find another scout on 
the next corner. Don’t throw 
them in the street whatever you 
do!” 

It was amusing how few peo- 
ple were interested in the annual 
clearance sale at Messthal’s 
Mammoth Dollar Down Furni- 
ture Store. It was significant 
how everybody seemed caught 
by the activities of the scouts. 
At six o'clock that evening, 
Dorry Benton came along in 
the Benton flivver driven by 
Dorry’s big brother and gath- 
ered up the scouts and their 
baskets. Not a distributor was 
left upon the thoroughfare at 
that time. Not a handbill was 








out handbills of the great annual 
clearance sale. Everybody will- 
ingly accepted these, glanced at 
them and threw them away. About one person in every twenty 
stuffed one carelessly in his pocket. People received them with 
rather more show of interest from the girl distributors than 
from the men. But practically all the handbills found their 
way to the gutter. 

It was during the futile task of picking some of these up that 
Pee-wee had cne of his greatest inspirations. So great was it, 
indeed, that he dropped the papers he had picked up and ran 
pell-mell to the home of his patrol leader, Artie Van Arlen. 

“Wait till I tell you something,” he shouted, “and shut up 
till I get through—a lot of things happened to-day while you 
were mowing your lawn and { nearly had a feller arrested for 
throwing handbills around and I was in an argument with a 
lawyer and Mr Dollar Mammoth whatever his name is, you 
know the man that keeps the furniture store and Chief Bray 
stopped them from throwing handbills on porches on account 
of me because I made a complaint (pause for air) but any- 
way now they’re handing them to people on Main Street— 
listen—they’re handing them to people on Main Street and 
they got a right to do that and nobody can stop them 
and I’ve got a dandy idea (pause for air). Did you have 
your lunch?” 

“You don’t want me to eat the handbills, do you?” Artie 
asked 

“You're crazier than Roy Blakeley,” Pee-wee said. “Listen, 
there are a whole lot of big peach baskets in our cellar, gee 
whiz, I guess about a hundred, and let’s get all the scouts in our 


oa . * ”? 
“You can take the law straight from me and it won’t cost you a cent 


usual on that memorable day. He had eaten lunch at eleven 
thirty. 

It is interesting to note that of the twenty scouts of the 
troop who were in town at the time, cighteen were available 
by ’phone or personal call during luncheon time. The other 
two were off ona hike. If you are ever hunting for a scout it 
is a good rule to stay close to the lunch and you are almost 
sure to find him. 

That afternoon a very interesting exhibition of scout 
activity might have been seen along the thronging business 
thoroughfare of Bridgeboro. Hustling enterprise was matched 
against hustling enterprise At every corner stood an un- 
profitable looking individual handing out handbills. At a 
strategic distance from him, but not too far off to permit of 
previous disposal, stood a scout of the First Bridgeboro Troop 
with a tall peach basket set directly in front of him. In Pee- 
wee’s case the basket was so tall and he was so small that it 
gave him not a little the appearance of a lecturer standing 
behind a high desk ready to deliver a discourse on cleanliness 
and order. 

On each one of these ‘baskets was a large square of card- 
board on which was chalked: 


THROW YOUR WASTE PAPER HERE! 
KEEP YOUR TOWN CLEAN! 
BRIDGEBORO BOY SCOUTS. 


This was the conventional sign on all the baskets, but the 


. 


to be seen. 

Since Pee-wee had been the 
genius of this enterprise the scouts adjourned to his house 
where he insisted that in the interests of cleanliness and order, 
the members of the troop should be served with refresh- 
ments. 

“Tn the interest of cleanliness and order,” said Pee-wee’s 
gentle and long-suffering mother, “I think you had better 
ask all the boys to wipe their feet and leave their basket on 
the porch.” 

“That shows how much you know about cleanliness and 
order,” Pee-wee thundered. “If we leave them out there 
the papers will blow out of the baskets and all over the 
street. Do you want to be on the side of Messthals?”’ he 
demanded. “Do you want to be the same as them?” 

“Heaven forbid,” said Mrs. Harris. 

So in the interest of cleanliness and order the baskets 
were carried into the library which was forthwith turned 
into a kind of military headquarters and after light rations 
had been served to the starving workers, they all gathered 
about the large library table to pool their several collections 
of handbills and ascertain about how much they had 
brought in. 

There was only one circumstance that kept this sensa- 
tional scout drive out of the local newspaper. And thet was 
that there wasn’t any local newspaper at the time. The 
paper had not been published for two days because of the 
printers’ strike. It was the same in all the surrounding 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Copper Eskimo 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
and Violet Irwin 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


A synopsis of the first installment of 
this story will be found on page 62 


NE morning Kak wakened early and lay staring up 

at the snow ceiling. It looked mysteriously large 

and gloomy, for Guninana was saving oil and only a 

small light flamed in one corner of the large lamp, 

instead of the broad blaze all along its edge. Faint shadows 

were cast on the incurved roof by the family clothes hanging 

about. Kak, watching them, peopled an imaginary world with 

grotesque half-human forms. The shadows stayed still but his 

thoughts danced. He was full of big thoughts these days, and 

flashing ambitions. The superb elation of his all-night adven- 

ture had died down somewhat; house-building was no longer 

tirelessly discussed by everybody; the story sank gradually 

into neglect, and with it our hero’s importance. This did not 

suit Kak. Applause had tickled his vanity. Having once 

tasted the pleasures of fame he longed for them always, and 
burned to distinguish himself anew. 

The worst of it was in order to thrill the family now he would 
have to do something grander and nobler and mightier; and 
after that excitement wore off—if he did achieve it—another 
still bigger deed must follow, and so on and so forth until he 
would be an old, old man. Fame and Romance set a terrific 
pace! Kak felt strangely small and powerless considering this 
and watching the shadows. His spirits sank. 

It was chilly inside and very quiet; nothing stirred outside. 
Even the dogs must be asleep. Such uncommon silence offered 
a truly wonderful opportunity for an Eskimo boy to think; but 
Kak could not stay long on the job. As soon as he noticed 
the cold he knew what was making him down-hearted; and so, 
jumping out of bed, he pulled on his fur shirt and boots and 
trousers, and his rough top-coat, and crept into the tunnel. 
Contrary to his habit he made no noise. Adventure is ever so 
much more fun when it leads through stealth and secrecy. 
Besides he did not want to wake Noashak and have her 
bawling after him. 

Once in the open air he commenced swinging his arms vigor- 
ously to make his blood run, for dressing without the lamp 
was hardly pleasant. But soon his body began to glow, and 
then he jumped on the sleigh and took a look around. 

Wow! What a cold gray landscape! The whole world lay 
flat around him empty of forms or motion; while above in the 
sky dome, which looked very much like their roof on a huge 
scale, instead of thoughts and shadows the gaily colored 
northern lights danced and dissolved. 

Kak’s spirits shot up like a rocket. 

“Hurrah!” he yelled, and instantly stifled the cheer so as not 
to rouse their dogs. 

The beauty of the Arctic dawn was wonderful and had to be 
expressed. Out there in the open he felt he could achieve. 
And this was going to be a gorgeous day, a marvelous chance 
for doing things—but what things? The boy balanced first 
on one leg and then on the other trying to decide. He took a 





turn standing on his hands and viewing the world upside down. 
This helped, maybe because all the blood rushed into 
his brain, I don’t know. You will have to try it for your- 
selves sometime—anyway, when he swung onto his feet again 
he had a big idea. 
































HY should he not go ff 
a-hunting all day by Nh 

himself? If he could catch 
a seal it would make him a 
man. How Hitkoak’s eyes 
would snap with envy, for 
he had no sons to help pro- 
vide. Kak’s last exploit, 
fine as it was, had lacked 
one notable feature—the 
joy of dragging the evidence 
home. A boy cannot carry 
even a snow house about 
on his back like a snail, so 
not one of the girls actually 
saw his famous building; 
and just yesterday Noashak 
had been very saucy about 
it, suggesting the boasted 
shelter was only a 
dugout in the side of 
the drift. Now that 
sort of sisterly slam 
must be stopped. 
Kak felt it was up to 
him. 

Urged by this need 
to do and to dare the 
boy stole into their 
tunnel, which is also 
an Eskimo’s store- 
house, and took from 
its place his father’s 
harpoon with its 
stout rope of reindeer sinew, 
the ivory bodkin used in seal- 
ing, a fox skin to keep his feet 
warm, and extra lengths of 
thong. The last article showed 
his good sense. : 

“I’m a small boy after all,” ! 
he reasoned, “‘and not nearly so strong as 
a man; and I’ve seen seals pull pretty 
hard. I'll wrap this line around my mid- 
dle, tie it to the ice-pick, and I don’t care 
if I catch a whale!” 

To kill a seal as Kak proposed doing is no eas) 
matter. It takes infinite patience and a whole lot of 





He could no more hold 

against that terrific pull 

than turn a blizzard with 
his breath 
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time. The lad expected to be away 
hours and hours, so he gathered up 
some diied meat for his breakfast 
and lunch; and gave Sapsuk a good 
feed before starting. 
alarmed by his own boldness, balanc- 
ing the long harpoon firmly in one 
hand, and holding the dog-leash in 
the other, he started on his day’s 
hunt. 

Kak knew the seals’ ways: he had 
often watched his father and the 
neighbors catch them, and some- 
times had been called upon to help. 
The thrill of his present enterprise lay in doing it all 
alone. For that he had started early before the 
family waked, and kept Sapsuk cowed with harsh 
whispers while he was feeding. No one would know 
where they had gone or what they were up to, until 
they came galloping over the ice bringing their seal 
behind them. 

Kak thought it immense fun to be off for a day 
with Sapsuk. The dog was a good hunter; just as 
knowing about seals as Taptuna himself, and abso- 
lutely necessary to the game. For since the seals 
live in the water under the ice, and the ice is covered with 
several inches and sometimes feet of snow, how could man or 
boy hope to find their tiny breathing holes scattered about that 
vast white plain? It was easy for Sapsuk. He ran with his 
sharp nose close to the snow and sniffed and sniffed; and as 
soon as he smelt seal he commenced to run around in circles, 
scratching and pawing. Then his owner jerked him off 
quickly, lest he scare the game, and having marked the spot, 
took the dog away to a safe distance and tethered him on 
some jag or block of ice. 

So that you can thoroughly understand what was afterward 
Kak’s horrible predicament, I want to explain what was going 
on below the ice as well as what happened above. Seals are 
not like fish which can live in the sea always. They have to 
come up into the air every little while to breathe, just as you 
do after diving and swimming under water. While it is sum- 
mer with all the ocean lying open the seals have an easy time. 
They can drop down to fish or climb out to sleep in the sun, 
and enjoy all the best things of life without any trouble about 
it. But when the frost begins forming a shining roof over their 
playgrounds the poor animals have to look sharp. They must 
breathe air, and so they must keep holes open to breathe 
through. At first it is simple. They just dash up below the 
thin ice and bunt a hole in it with their heads. But the frost 

keeps on working; the ice grows thicker and is soon too 
strong to be broken; and then the seal, instead of crash- 
ing through in a minute, must gnaw and gnaw for hours, 
and keep on gnawing to save his precious hole from 
freezing over. As the ice thickens it must gnaw all the 
quicker and all the harder. Sometimes in the middle of 
winter the ice freezes six or seven feet thick, and the poor 
seal is still busy gnawing and gnawing and gnawing. 


HOUGH these holes are only the size of a half- 

dollar at the top they must be large below, big 
enough for the animal’s entire body, so it can swim up 
and poke its nose to the surface of the ice. The mo- 
ment the seal sticks its nose up for that long breath is 
the hunter’s single chance of spearing him, so he has 
to look sharp. 

When Sapsuk had sniffed around in circles, 
settled his mind on one spot and raised a paw 
to dig, Kak grabbed the leash and hauled 
him off. 

“Too bad, old chap, to disappoint you,” 
he apologized, patting his dog’s thick coat. 

Sapsuk’s being out of it was 
the worst part of sealing. 
When he had consoled 
his favorite Kak hurried 
back, dug away some of the 
snow, and feeling about 
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very carefully found the small hole. There he placed his ivory 
bodkin sticking down through so that the seal would bump its 
point as he swam up to breathe. Next he cut himself a block 
of snow to sit on, and spread his fox-skin under his feet. The 
boy took his extra line, wrapped it firmly about his waist and 
unfastening the harpoon line from the ice-pick on the upper end 
of the shaft, tied these two thongs fast together. He twisted 
a couple of turns back around near the pick so that the line 
would lie smoothly under his hand, and settled patiently to 
watch his bodkin, very much as 
you watch the float when you go 
fishing. There was no loafing or 
larking for Kak; all the time he 
held the harpoon in his hand and 
kept himself alert, ready if the 
ivory moved to strike down 
quickly and pierce the animal’s 
snub nose. 

It sounds simple since the seal 
must come up for air. But seals 
are clever as well as shy; each 
animal makes several breathing- 
holes, and a boy can watch only 


a place which the seal had just left, 
Kak would be obliged to watch 
hours before its owner returned. 
After catching his prize the 
hunter holds on to his thong till he 
cuts away the ice around the hole 
with his copper chisel and makes 
it large enough to drag his victim 
out. This is the thrilling part. 
[his is what Kak counted on. 
Sitting all day long’ watching 
proved his mettle. The boy was 
no quitter, but he had remained 
two hours in one place and one 
position, and was terribly bored 
and aching for a run—a bit of a 
change—excuse to move about. 
“‘Tt’s yell or bust!” he muttered. 
Feeling hungry he laid the har- 
poon down for a moment and got 
out his package of dried meat. 
With this open on the ground be- 
side him he lunched, snatching one 
hand away from duty long enough 
to put a piece into his mouth, then 
taking firm hold again. While he 
ate he planned deserting for a little 
game with Sapsuk. The more he 
thought of it the better a game 
seemed. Unconsciously he glanced 
toward his dog, and at that mo- 
ment the ivory pin began to trem- 
ble, its motion caused by ripples 
in the water as a seal swam up. 
This was the hunter’s warning— 
but his wits were elsewhere. He 
had almost decided to quit and 
play when the bodkin suddenly 
bobbed. Amid that world of tense 
inaction its jerk roused like a trum- 
pet call. Kak’s attention leaped. 
He dashed down the spear with all 
his force. The thrill of it gave him 
twice his usual strength and he +e 
struck as truly and a good deal = 
harder than his father or Hitkoak 
would have done. It is the sure 
aim and not the muscle which 
counts. He knew at once he had 
hit his seal for he felt the knife 
sink into its flesh. 
The startled animal pulled back 








There was an instant’s lull below. The young hunter drew a 
deep breath and braced himself. 
““Wolloping fishes! Who'd think a seal could pull so hard!” 


UR boy’s respect for his father and the men whom he saw 
landing their catches right along had grown some. 
“Golly!” 
The thing came aliye again with a twist and a plunge. It 
yanked like a hundred-dog team. The sudden pull on the 
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to squirm free. Let the monster take harpoon and all. Taptuna 
would forgive the loss when he heard how narrowly his son had 
escaped death. So Kak thought while the beast pulled; but 
when the pain eased a little, ambition soared. The youthful 
hunter pictured his reception if he strode home with the 
story of killing a bearded seal. At first they would laugh 
and cry shame on him for telling whoppers; then marvel 
open-mouthed, and finally believe when he proudly led his 
father forth and showed the prize. 

For such a triumph Kak felt he 
would willingly give his life. At 
least he felt so while the ugrug 
rested; when the brute plunged 
again he bellowed: 

“Help!—Help!” 

Foxes! How the thong cut. 
Incessantly the ugrug dove back 
and flung about, trying to twist 
that horrible spear out of his nose; 
and up on top of the snow each 
movement sawed and sawed poor 
Kak’s soft stomach. The seal had 
him flat on his face now dragged 
right across the hole, powerless, 
exhausted. He could not even lift 
his head high enough to see over 
the rough ice. So long as that 
stout leather line held Kak was the 
ugrug’s prisoner; just as much a 
prisoner as if he had been shut 
within four walls. 

Kak was gifted with what we 
call presence of mind. As his 
father had said: ‘‘The boy’s got 
sense.’ Even in this dreadful 
plight he did not lose his head and 
cry, or give up hope; but exer 
cised his nimble wits considering 
how he could best help himself. 

The sun was coming up, strug 
gling against a fog; if it would 
only shine out and warm his back 
Kak reckoned to withstand the 
cold in spite of that horrid thing 
lashing him to the icy floor under 
its snow blanket. 


E KNEW the family had slept 

till after daylight and when 
they woke up and saw his place 
empty they would think he had 
only gone a short way and not 
bother till after breakfast. If his 
father missed the harpoon he 
would guess their plan and be in 
no hurry to follow, since squatting 
by a seal hole is a comparatively 
safe way to be lost. When he did 
start to find them it was going to 
take him a long time, because the 
boy and dog had made play of 
their hunting and run all around 
on the wide field. The snow was 
exceptionally hard, wind driven, 
so their footprints would only 
show in drifted patches with gaps 
some of them maybe a quarter of 
a mile wide. You can understand 
that between criss-crossed tracks 
and no tracks and a thickening 
fog Taptuna’s game of hare and 
hounds would not be easy. 

Lying as he did flat on the ice 
the boy could not do much to draw 
SMRR attention. The idea of his father 
passing and neither of them know- 








pulling the loose tip off the har- 
poon. Instantly Kak reversed the 
shaft and drove the pick deep into 
the ice. As the thong was around this, though not tied, it formed 
a sort of anchor; and with it and the loop on his body the boy 
imagined himself master of any situation. He seized the 
braided sinew as he had seen Taptuna do, but it simply tore 
through his fingers. He could no more hold against that terrific 
pull than turn a blizzard with his breath. He yelled for help. 
Sapsuk’s was the only answering voice. Cold perspiration 
bathed him. He was in an agony of excitement. The beast 
would get away, such force must certainly snap the line. He 
would lose his prize and with it his father’s best harpoon- 
head. 

In a spasm Kak saw his grand adventure ending in dire dis- 
grace. To return home empty-handed, having to confess he 
had been unable to hold his seal—it was unthinkable! Spurred 
by the threatened shame he clutched madly, but the thong 
whizzed away from him, faster than it takes to tell, and 
snapped taut its length to the pick. It is impossible to get a 
good grip of a thin tight line; Kak undefeated grabbed the 
harpoon shaft and held on like fury. 
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The seal-killer stepped on to his ugrug, the better to be seen, and waved the news of his wonderful catch. 


thong acted as a giant catapult, whirled the pick out of the ice, 
the shaft from Kak’s hands and sent them flying. The hunter 
fell forward, recovered, surged to his knees, saw his extra line 
a writhing serpent slip along the ice and tried to catch it— 
vainly. A second later with a sharp zip the rope reached its 
limit and tightened about his waist like a vice, cutting his 
flesh through two coats, jerking him violently onto his face. 

A wail of pain and dismay rang through the clear air. Sap- 
suk answered with howls and barks. Kak felt like howling in 
chorus as he realized how he was caught. All his strength on 
the line failed to ease its pressure. And when the maddened 
animal dove the squeezing made him gasp. 

The boy knew now this was no ordinary catch. It must be 
an ugrug—one of the huge, bearded seals, almost as big and 
powerful as a bear; the knowledge gave him alternate thrills 
of delight and terror. He was torn between pride over spearing 
an ugrug, with insane desire to do the impossible and land the 
critter; and a mortal fear lest it should cut him in two. Wildly 
he tugged at the thong with an idea of loosening it sufficiently 


ing it worried him, till with sudden 
joy he recollected Sapsuk. The 
dog made a bold dark mark. There 
was a good chance of Taptuna seeing Sapsuk if he came near 
at all. Hitkoak, too, would probably be hunting. With eyes 
riveted on his bodkin Kak had not noticed what was hap- 
pening behind him. Their neighbor might be sitting close by. 
At the thought he tried to shout but the snow muffled his 
voice; only the faithful pup heard and barked reply. That 
sound filled Kak with hope. 

‘Good dog! Good dog!” he cried. “Keep it up, old boy!” 

“Yap—yap—yap!”’ 

“Come on, old fellow. Come on!” 

Thus urged the tethered canine pranced and yelped strain- 
ing at his leash, while Kak’s heart glowed. Barking would 
carry far through the still air; and on the hunting ground 
such a racket could only mean trouble. 

“Go it, old fellow!” he wheezed, almost smothered by snow. 

But all at once Sapsuk decided his master was only playing 
pranks on him, and lay down sulking. 

“Good old doggie, good boy.” 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Why had he 
claimed that the 
ball struck out? 


” OOK at that return, will you?” 

“What a beauty!” 

“That boy Bowen sure is a wonder!”’ 

A chorus of excited comment followed the play 
of Merrill high school’s tennis prodigy. Whenever he took the 
courts he was certain to attract a crowd. For three years 
Bowen had been the champion of Merrill and now that tennis 
had been recognized as a major sport among high schools in the 
state, it was confidently expected that Bowen would capture 
the coveted honor. 

Thornburg was the only boy in the school who could begin 
to give Bowen a match. They were hard at it now—Bowen 
playing his fast, driving game and Thornburg staying back 
in an effort to cope with the relentless smashes which were 
chasing him first to one side, then to the other side of the 
clay court. 

Bowen had been lagging, teasing Thornburg along until 
his opponent had a lead of 5 games to 3. Now Bowen was 
closing the gap of games between them with a burst of speed 
which was thrilling to watch. He took the ninth game with 
ease, allowing Thornburg but one point. The students who 
lined the court looked at each other wisely and grinned. 
Thornburg was a good sport to take Bowen on and to give 
his best in the face of too great odds. 

But hold on! Thornburg had noted the too perceptible 
looks of “I told you so’’ on the faces of the onlookers and 
braced desperately to hold his slight game advantage. With 
the set standing 5-4 in his favor and his service, to win this 
game would mean victory. The friendly combat now took 
on the aspects of a match with great laurels at stake. 

Thornburg had a particularly dangerous service when he 
could control it. He smote the ball at its highest point and 
sent it whizzing over the net, usually out of bounds but with 
a speed that made spectators gasp and “ah,”’ if it could only 
have been inside! 

The first service was a high-bounding ace that Bowen did 
not make a move to reach. “Good boy, Thorny!” he called, 
confidently. What was one point advantage to a player like 
Bowen? He could take the game with the count forty-love 
against him. 

Bowen drove the next service straight at Thornburg, who 
dashed in toward the net as soon as he had served the ball. 
It looked like a certain point for Bowen, but Thornburg, in 
some manner, managed to catch the ball on his racquet and 
dump it over the net where it rolled dead with hardly a 
bounce. Score thirty-love for Thornburg. Bowen, non- 
plused, congratulated Thornburg on his fine play and took 
his position ready to receive again. 

Thornburg’s first service was wild, the ball going entirely 
out of bounds. His second service was slow and cautiously 
delivered. The ball came back to him, a dazzling white 








streak on his backhand 
side. Making a desperate 
lunge, Thornburg just did 
reach it, the ball returning 
in a high lob which would 
mean an easy kill for 
Bowen. Thornburg ran swiftly back behind his back line 
and waited tensely to see whether Bowen elected to smash 
the lofter or drop it barely over the net. 


OWEN stood smiling, racquet in hand, master of the 
situation. This wasa sure point. It was a good ball fora 
lightning kill stroke. When it came within reach he crashed 
it at an angle designed to take it entirely out of court. But 
somehow, Thornburg had sensed Bowen’s action and was in 
motion toward the place where he believed the ball would 
strike. How he ever did return it perhaps no one who saw him 
could accurately tell, only to say that it was indeed phe- 
nomenal. The ball shot back over the net, striking a foot 
inside the side line and passing the astonished Bowen who stood 
in mid-court without a chance at playing it. 

Cheers greeted this burst of unexpected speed on the part 
of Thornburg. The score stood forty-love. Thornburg was 
within one point of victory! And Bowen had not given him a 
He had earned every one of them on well-nigh unbeat- 
able tennis. If Thornburg could take the set it would be 
something to talk about for weeks. Bowen was not used to 
being beaten. His experience had been like that of a lion play- 
ing with a mouse, but now the mouse had become decidedly 
unruly. It must be squelched. For the first time during the 
set Bowen showed a tightening up of his cocksure attitude. 
He must play every point safe now and make every stroke 


point. 


count. 

Thornburg, realizing that his desperate stand had carried 
him almost to the crest of victory, took considerable time to 
calculate his next service. If he could put over an unreturnable 
serve the set would be over. If he could only control that 
terrible smash of his for one stroke! 

The racquet swished through the air, then the hollow plunk 
as it skimmed across the ball in a downward motion and a little 
streak of dust as the ball struck the court on the other side of 
the net. 

Those along the sidelines said the ball had struck in by six 
inches and dumbly considered the fact that their idol Bowen 
had met defeat in what had started out to be a friendly set, 
scheduled to terminate with the usual victor. 

But Bowen, was entering a protest. He was pointing to 
another mark on the court, a mark six inches over the service 
line. ‘“What’s all the excitement? That ball struck out half 
a foot! Serve your second ball, Thornburg.” 

Thornburg stopped on his way off the court in surprise. 
He was positive the serve had struck in. He had seen it. 


The mark was there yet, a skidding streak in the left-hand 
Thornburg had 


corner. Surely Bowen was a good loser. 
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accepted defeat set after set 
without a murmur. Why 
should Bowen feel chagrined 
over the loss of one set? 
“Why, Larry!” Thorn- 
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burg looked into Bowen’s * 


eyes searchingly. ‘That ball struck in six inches. I saw it.” 

“You're mistaken, Eddie. You weren’t where you could 
see it. Here’s where it struck.” 

The spectators crowded around. They looked at the two 
players. Bob Jones, close friend of Larry’s, could not help 
taking sides with Thornburg. “It looked to me as though 
the ball hit in, Larry,” he ventured. 

“Well, if you want to take a set that way you can have it,” 
said Bowen, turning his back on Thornburg. 

“See here, Larry. I won that set fair and square. I make 
no claims to being your equal as a tennis player, but I do resent 
your insinuations. Come on, it’s my second serve!” 

Bowen swung around. ‘“ No, there seems to be some doubt 
about it. Take your first serve over.”” But Thornburg would 
not listen to him. The students looking on now eyed each 
other soberly. They were thinking about good sportsmanship 
and sizing up Bowen with new eyes. 


HE point that. should have been Thornburg’s went to 

Bowen after a spirited rally. Score forty-fifteen. Thorn- 
burg still had plenty of room to win. The next point was also 
Bowen’s and the next. The score had been brought to deuce. 
Thornburg was dying hard, contesting every point with all 
that was in him, but he seemed to have lost a bit of the fire 
that had possessed him a few minutes before. Bowen won the 
advantage and then took the game when Thornburg, trying 
for an acing service, double-faulted. 

Now that the games were five all, Bowen played with an 
abandon—putting aside his safe stroking and smashing his 
way through to victory, taking the next two games with 
comparative ease and the set by the score of 7 games to 5. 

To the onlookers, Bowen’s victory did not have its usual 
exultation. Not that there was anything particularly thrilling 
in the winning over such competition as Merrill was able to 
give Bowen, but those who have come to admire an idol, like 
the thought of an idol winning no matter what prowess the 
vanquished may possess. 

And this afternoon, Bowen was not surrounded by the 
eager crowd of schoolmates who enjoyed contact with the 
marvel of the courts. Instead a group of sympathizers 
gathered about Thornburg, who had become greater through 
this one defeat than all the other times he had submitted to 
trouncings at the hand of the champion. 

As Bowen walked homeward he was conscious of a strange 
feeling. Why had he claimed that the ball struck out when 
he knew that it had struck in? The set was rightfully Thorn- 
burg’s. Of course he had not taken Thornburg’s playing 
seriously until he found himself faced with the actual possi- 


























Bowen ran back to look at the place where the ball had struck 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


bility of losing. Thornburg had never played as he had to-day. 
Bowen knew that he was a much better player than Thornburg. 
There was no reason why Thornburg should beat him. Hadn't 
he won five straight points and taken the game after Thornburg 
was Within one point of the set? Hadn’t he captured the next 
two games, sweeping aside what resistance Thornburg had to 
offer without any trouble? But why, when Thornburg had 
scored a clean service ace, had he deliberately denied him his 
rightful claim to the set? 

It was gratifying to think that when the point was played 
over, he had been able to win out. It proved conclusively 
to him that he was the better player. 


OWEN would have felt better if he had not noticed Mr. 
Kendall, principal of the Merrill High School standing in 

the background, watching the contest. Had Mr. Kendall wit- 
nessed the incident? Bowen hoped that he had not, and if he 
had, that he had failed to watch the flight of the ball. To 
ihose who had not been watching the ball when it struck, it 
vould always be a 


“Why, thank you, Eddie,” he said, “T’ll try my best.””. But 
he could not meet Thornburg’s eyes as he said this. There 
flashed through his mind a moment when he had done his best 
and when he had done something else which. . . . Bowen 
turned away that he might hide the hot tears of remorse. 
Somehow winning the district tournament did not seem to give 
him much joy now. He did not even keenly anticipate the 
coming competition when he would be called upon to give the 
utmost in him to stay in the running. 

The days that followed were listless ones for Bowen. He 
played a lifeless game upon the courts when he should have 
been rounding into topmost form. The spirit and dash were 
gone. Those who watched him working out shook their heads 
and wondered what was the matter. Word went through 
the school that Bowen had gone stale, that his tennis was 
rotten. He had not had much competition, that was true, 
but he had come close to being drubbed by players who could 
not manage to win more than a game or two at the outside 
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fought. Thornburg finally broke through Bowen’s service 
and took the lead 9-8, then followed up with a blaze of service 
aces for an undisputed victory, 10-8. Bowen had been 
steadily improving throughout the set but had not reached his 
old form, losing many points ‘on outs. 

Because of the length of the set it was.growing dusk and 
Thornburg used this as an excuse to quit. “I knew I could 
beat you,” he told Bowen. “And I can trim you any time irom 
now on. I’ve got your goat!” 

“Ts that so?” flung back Bowen. “T’'ll just play you. to- 
morrow afternoon for the best two out of three and if I lose 
I'll forfeit my claim to the district championship. You can’t 
touch me when I’m going right.” 

Thornburg laughed as he accepted the offer. ‘I don’t care 
for your title. But I'll come out and whip you to show it can 
be done.” 

To work off his feeling of vengeance, Bowen matched himself 
against Lawton and raced through two sets at 6-1, 6-1. 

3owen could have taken both sets at love, the game in each 
being a gift. Law- 





lebatable question. 
[hat could 
‘laim that he thought 
it had struck out and 
but why wa: 
he trying so hard to 
wove an alibi? 
Within the 
few days it 
about the 
that Larry 
could nat 
accept defeat 
graciously. And he 
would stoop to any 
excuse to save him 
from losing in a 
pinch. Why, hadn’t 
he robbed Eddie 
Thornburg of a set 
when Eddie scored a 
service ace on him by 


is, he 


next 
was 
noised 
4 he 01 


Bowen 


claiming that the 
ball struck out of 


bounds? Larry was 
a good tennis player 
but he could not 
stand to be pushed 
to the limit. He was 
a poor sport. 

The district 








tournament to de- 
termine those who 
should go to the 


State Capital to com- 
pete for the state 
high school champi- 
onship, was to be 
held in two weeks. 
Bowen’s name had 
been entered by Mer- 
rill high school. 

Thornburg did not come out to the courts any more fol- 
lowing the affair with Bowen. The joy of competing against 
a fellow who was’much better than he and striving to win 
against odds had been taken away. Thornburg had not 
minded defeat. He was used toit. He tried as hard as he knew 
how in everything he did and asked no favors when he found 
that his best was not quite good enough. 

The feelings of the students were divided when Bowen left 
for Fairville to play in the district tournament. They wanted 
him to win for the honor of their school but they somehow felt 
that he had lowered the standard of honor that the school 
represented by his one small act. 

And yet, when the news reached Merrill that Bowen had 
won the district tournament and papers were filled with 
accounts of his sensational play, the incident was swallowed up 
in the glory that had been brought home through his victory. 

Bowen was met at the train by an excited throng of students 
who heaped words of praise upon him and caused the school 
yells to ring in his ears. 

Thornburg was one of the first to greet Bowen. After all, 
the victory was for Merrill High and Bowen was a Merrill 
fellow. There was no doubting the fact that Bowen was an 
excellent player, the best by far that the school had ever 
boasted. He deserved all the encouragement that could be 
extended him for he was to contest a week from next Friday 
and Saturday in the state tournament. As Merrill was only a 
small city, to win the state high school tennis championship 
would bring great renown to the school. 

“Fine work, Larry,” congratulated Thornburg, holding out 
his hand, “We are all proud of you. We're expecting you to 
take the State.” 

Larry looked at Thornburg a bit surprised. He had not 
expected this. While Thornburg had not avoided him other 
than on the tennis court since that memorable afternoon, 
Bowen could tell that he did not feel the same toward him and 
this knowledge had hurt. 
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matter what Thornburg sent over it usually came back with more on it 


On Monday before the tournament, Lawton—a mediocre 
player—accomplished the impossible. He defeated Bowen 
7-5 and just to prove that it was not an accident, took him in 
tow a second set by the score of 6-3. 

When Thornburg heard of this he sat long in thought. Tues- 
day after school those at the tennis courts were surprised to see 
Thornburg, in tennis togs, approaching. Bowen had just 
arrived and was preparing to take on the elated Lawton again. 
He heard the murmur of wonderment and turned to face 
Thornburg. 

“Hello, Larry,” said Thornburg, by way of greeting. “I 
hear Lawton trimmed you last night and I’ve come out to see 
if I couldn’t turn the trick.” 


OMETHING within Bowen flared up. So they thought he 
Was easy meat now, eh? Wanted to pick on a man when 
he was off his stride. He'd even come to the point that he 
hadn’t cared particularly when Lawton trimmed him but a 
challenge from Thornburg was a different thing. He might 
have known that Thornburg was only putting on when he 
wished him well in the state tournament. And Thornburg now 
out seeking a victory over the district champion! Here was 
a chance to show Thornburg a thing or two and to clearly 
demonstrate his superiority. 
“T'll take you on!” said Bowen, waving Lawton to the side- 
lines. 
Thornburg was more than Bowen had bargained for. When 
a tennis player is sadly off form this form cannot be gained 
back in a stroke. Thornburg went after Bowen relentlessly 
and was away to a three-game lead almost before he realized 
it. Bowen fought back savagely and the onlookers were 
treated to a grim contest. But Thornburg was not to be 
denied. Although he had not been out for tennis tor several 
weeks it seemed that the vacation had done him worlds of 
good. He had everything. Even his usually erratic service was 
smashing ir. The games went to deuce at 6 all and still they 


ton was crestfallen 
at the finish. 

“T don’t 
stand how I 
beat you yesterday,” 
he said, realizing how 
vastly Bowen had 
improved, “You 
certainly ought to 
take Thornburg to- 
morrow.” 

“Hump! Thorn- 
burg is nothing,” re- 
plied Bowen, casing 
his racquet. “Come 
out and see the 
slaughter.” 

The next after- 
noon practically the 
entire student body 
was out at the courts, 
the news having 
spread that a feud 
was on_ between 
Bowen and Thorn- 
burg, and that it was 
to be settled by a 
three set match. 

The first set was 
another thriller with 
both players putting 
up a great exhibition 
of tennis. But it 
soon became appar- 
ent that Bowen was 
widening the breech 
between himself and 
Thornburg. He was 
gaining better con- 
tol of his strokes, 
play by play, and 
forcing Thornbuf® to 
exert himself more and more. There was bound to be a 
breaking point. Each won their serve until the games were 
four all. Then Bowen took Thornburg’s serve, returning two 
terrific overhand smashes with greater speed than they were 
sent, and the games stood at 5-4. A game behind, Thornburg 
gave everything he had to tie it up but Bowen swept through 
for a victory, 6-4. 

The two players changed courts and went at it again. 
Despite the fact that there did not appear to any let-up in 
Thornburg’s play, Bowen immediately forged ahead and 
though each game was bitterly contested, won an easy victory, 
6-1. 

“Well, you’ve got your two sets out of three but you can’t 
take the third one,” taunted Thornburg, as they paused, 
perspiring. 

Aiter a brief rest they resumed play. Bowen would show 
Thornburg this time just how much superior he really was. 
The spectators gasped as he made play after play bordering 
upon the miraculous. Principal Kendall, a quiet spectator, 
smiled at the stellar exhibition. ‘“He’s in the best form 
I ever saw him,” he said to himself. 

No matter what Thornburg sent over it usually came back 
with more on it. In all the times he had ever played Bowen 
he had never seen him so invincible. Thornburg went down to 
overwhelming defeat. He was made to look like a novice. 
He might almost as well not have had a tennis racquet in his 
hand. 

Bowen defeated Thornburg 6-0, Thornburg making but four 
points in the entire set. 

“There, I guess that will hold you,” said Bowen, as he went 
to the sidelines. 

Thornburg came up, out of breath, but holding out his hand. 
“Larry, you’re a wonder! I’m going to the state tournament 
to see you play and I’m sure you’re going to come home with 
the bacon.” 


under- 
ever 


(Continued on page 50) 











ONSEY, the little trumpeter of Troop X was near to 
tears when the troop rode away without him that 
morning. It did not improve his condition to see 
Prince, his spirited if somewhat aged mount, bring up 

the rear as a led-horse. He sat in the shade of the troop’s 
commissary Ford, head bowed and unable to wave a reply 
to the heartening jibes of his fellow troopers. 

For the first time of his enlistment Jonsey was on the sick 
list. He was not to blame for that. Indeed the Captain 
himself took the blame. The troop had set out for a post in 
the mountains where they were to establish headquarters and 
send out patrols along the Mexican border in that wild region 
west of Nogales. to take them over mountain 


trails that would shorten the 


Guides were 


Now Jonsey was not overfond of the Commissary Sergeant, 
nor was he a favorite with the non-commissioned officer. 
Sailors and soldiers are proverbial grumblers about their food 
and often with reason. Sergeant Burt was as good as the 
average but his skin was thin. He could not stand criticism 
particularly from his inferiors and Jonsey who was of a mis- 
chievous nature and liked nothing better than “getting a 
man’s goat,” had never lost an opportunity to compare the 
beans to prune-pits and the beef to dead horse, and this in the 
Sergeant’s hearing. 

Therefore Jonsey got scant sympathy from the Sergeant 
when he took his place in the crowded front seat of the Ford 
with Burt and the Cook. 
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Jonsey was suspicious. 

“First I heard of it,” he said dryly. 

“You don’t say,” srorted the Sergeant sarcastically. “TI 
suppose of course the Captain had took you into his tent and 
told you all about it.” 

““Naw—and I didn’t see you in there either,” retorted the 
little trumpeter. 

But Rastus was more impressed and less concerned wich 
this minor enmity. 

“What fo’ Cap’n send us onp’otected l’ake this I wants to 
know?” he demanded. His fears made the Sergeant almost 
good natured. 

“Where do you get this unprotected business,” he retorted. 
“We got three Springfields, 
three Colts—and Jones to 





distance by half. The Ford 
with Burt, the Supply Ser 
geant and Rastus Washing- 
ton, the Cook, accompanied 
the troop as far as the hills 
and then was to circle the 
end of the range and meet 
the troop in a designated 
valley on its further side. 

They had made camp at 
the foothil!s the 
previous night and it 
there that Jonsey had been 
stricken. Half way out from 
Main headquarters that day 
the Captain had remembered 
that he had loaned his field 
glasses to a fellow officer who 
had failed to return them. 
Jonsey was combination 
trumpeter and orderly and 
the Captain had sent him 
back for them. It had been 
a terrific day—.A\ugust in the 
Arizona desert with the sand 
throwing back the direct rays 
of the sun is an inferno to a 
northern man. The troop 
had halted in the shade of 
some cottonwoods, beside the 
dwindling Santa Cruz whose 
waters were warm to the 
touch at midday. It was 
there that the captain had 
discovered his loss. He hesi- 
tated to send a man back in 
the heat of the day, but 
Jonsey, riding light and seem- 
ingly untiring, had made 
nothing of it. Washing down 
the sandwich and doughnut that had been issued each man 
that morning for his lunch, with a swig from his canteen, he 
had started back over the trail at a steady trot, figuring to 
make camp soon after the slow-moving troop. 

And so he had, but in a manner to alarm the captain. He 
had arrived at Main headquarters in fair condition and secured 
the field-glasses. He had also drunk heartily at the officers’ 
ice-water tank and filled his canteen with the delicious liquid. 
Then without further rest he had set out after the troop 

His first symptom had been one akin to snow-blindness. 
The sand of the desert glared under the hot sun and burned 
through to his brain. By the time he had reached the midday 
encampment of the troop, his canteen was empty and the top 
of his head felt encircled in a band of iron that tightened at 
each jolt. Jonsey had put old Prince into a reluctant canter 
for easier motion then, but this lathered his moun: alarmingly 
and your true cavalryman considers his horse before himself. 
So Jonsey had pulled down to the walk. How he had made 
the remaining miles to camp he had little recollection. With 
closed eyes, he clung to the pommel for support swaying in the 
saddle. He had wanted to dismount and lie down but knew 
that once he did he could never mount his horse again. 

So he had kept doggedly on giving old Prince a free rein 
with little danger that the animal would take advantage of 
it for he too, was drooping under the ordeal. But the faithful 
beast had taken him into Camp and then coming to a grateful 
halt had toppled his rider to the sand. 
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\ HEN Jonsey had come to, the Captain was bathing his 

forehead while the Medico Sargeant was holding salts of 
ammonia to his nostrils. Jonsey had gasped for breath like 
a fish out of water and it was not until the coolness of night 
had descended that relief came. Then Jonsey had eaten some 
soup and gone vo sleep. 

That morning he had found the pain gone but when he had 
on with the troop the Captain had said 
“Nothing doing.”” You did not get over heat exhaustion 
as quickly as that. He was to ride in the Ford and keep out 
of the sun as much as he could. 


suggested going 





“Run 





the gauntlet!” shouted Jonsey excitedly, catching up the Sergeant’s 


“Tf you hadn’t tanked up on ice-water you would have been 
where you belong and we’d have had more room.” the Sergeant 
observed ungraciously, as he threw the shuddering Ford into 
gear and they started out. 

“Let me oui and I'll walk as fast as this.” Jonsey retorted 
indignantly. But Rastus Washington, for all his black skin 
had a bigger heart than the Sergeant and Jonsey’s gibes had 
never been directed at him. 

“Yo’ sit qu’at boy,” he admonished. 
man in the troop what can make moosic and ah reckon you 


“Yo’se the on’y 


can’t be spa’ed.” 

So the colored man kept peace while-the ligut car bounded 
along the sandy apology for a road. With the jolting and 
glare Jonsey’s headache returned in part but he was under the 
shade of the top and the breeze was grateful if hot. 

The road alternated between stretches of baked sand, 
softer ruts and dry boulder-strewn arroyos. Often in the 
latter the men dismounted and cleared a path for the car. 
More than once they were obliged to put a shoulder to it to 
help it up the incline of a farther bank. Jonsey did his best 
uncomplainingly, but to use his own expression he was “as 
weak as a cat.’”’” It was Rastus who did the bulk of it for the 
Sergeant stuck to his wheel and clutch. Neither Rastus or 
Jonsey knew how to operate a Ford nor did the Sergeant offer 
to teach them. 

“Ah reckon if this gets much wusser they ’oll be a hungry 
troop to-night,” observed the cook after a strenuous half 
hour of digging and paving, and heaving to get the car out of 
a deeper arroyo than usual. 

** Just as well we let them get there first, anyway,” grumbled 
the Sergeant. ‘ There’s no telling what they'll find.” 

“How come?”’ inquired the black man for Jonsey would 
not give the Sergeant the satisfaction of asking the question. 

Perhaps it was this that lead the Sergeant to put it on a bit 
thicker than his knowledge justified. 

“T s’pose you fellows know this is no picnic the troop is on. 
The bandits have threatened to raid this valley where we’re 
going and they may be there now for all I know—and the Old 
Man either,” he added sourly. 





protect us, haven’t we?” 
“Uh-huh,” Jonsey came 
back, with dry sarcasm. 
“And don’t forget those 
sinkers that you tried to give 
the men for lunch. They’re 
sure death whether you throw 
?emat ’em or feed ’em to ’em.” 


HIS made the Sargeant 

too angry for words. 
They were descending into an 
arroyo that in the rainy 
season must have contained 
a fair-sized river so deep and 
wide was it. Viciously the 
driver fed up the gas and the 
light car rocketed into the 
boulder-strewn bottom in a 
manner that compelled 
Jonsey to cling to the top 
brace for dear life. Half way 
across it struck a sharp- 
edged rock and a tire blew 
out with a bang that brought 
Rastus almost to his feet. 

“Mah gracious!” he 
claimed, “ah tho’t ah was 
shot.” 

The Sergeant brought the 
car to a standstill with an 
oath. 

“T wish you was and that 
little runt beside you,” he 
shouted. “His name ain’t 
Jones it’s Jonah,” he declared 
indignant as he was for 
being given the blame which 
Burt should have taken him- 
self, Jonsey withheld answer in the face of the Sergeant’s fury. 

The Sergeant got out a jack and spare and shifted tires 
under the blazing sun. The negro helped him silently. 
Jones sat in his place bitterly longing for old Prince. 

The job was done at last. The Sergeant and the cook 
climbed aboard. The Ford leaped forward to get momentum 
for the climb out of the arroyo. 

But the distance was too short. A few yards from the top 
it slowed down and when Burt dropped into low gear the 
wheels bored holes in the sand. Jonsey and Rastus got out 
and pushed without success. The trumpeter had _ little 
strength to put into it and things began to go black. He 
straightened up to save himself. 

“Get your back into it you loafer,’ 
cruelly. 

Then things went blacker with poor Jonsey. 

When he came to he found himself sprawled on the seat. 
The car was in the same place. The Sergeant and the cook 
were paving a road for it. 

Jonsey sat up, torn between disgust at his helplessness and 
hatred for the Sergeant. The Sergeant on the other hand had 
lost some of his rancor. He had seen that Jonsey was not 
soldiering after all. 

“‘How you feelin’?”’ he asked half sheepishly. 

“Tf I was feelin’ half as well as you are I’d get down and lick 
you, Sergeant or no Sergeant,” flamed Jonsey. 

The Sergeant only grinned at this. ‘‘ Forget it,’’ he adjured 
roughly. “I’m going to show you how to run the car and 
then I can help Ras push.” 

Sullenly Jonsey watched him as he demonstrated how to 
use lever and clutch. 

“Now try it while we shove,” the Sergeant directed. 

Jonsey let in the clutch and fed the car gas as directed. 
gave it too much gas however and spun the wheels. 

“Slower!” shouted the Sergeant 

Jonsey tried it again and this time the car leaped to the top 
of the bank. Nor did it stop there but dashed ahead for a 
hundred yards before Jonsey remembered what to do to stop it. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





UR first night out-of-doors in the jungle was not to 
bea quiet one. The tiger’s skin hanging up in the 
air removed the odor of the presence of tiger from 
below. Most animals resent nothing so deeply as 

the odor of meat-eating creatures, including that of man, 
because they all kill, man for pleasure, and the beasts for food, 
and which is preferable? The ground was clear for every 
animal to pass, and yet we, on the upper levels, were secure 
from invasion as the tiger’s skin hung near enough to our 
perch for the odor of it to keep the tree-climbing creatures, 
including leopards, away from us. 

But I found I could not sleep: it was 
not only that our bed, being the bare 
platform, was hard, but I wanted to 
watch and see what was going on below. 

With the dawning of the moon, the 
jungle was still as if it was hung with 
the silver strings of a harp through which 
the lightly stirring wind crooned like the 
very voice of silence. Hundreds of little 
animals pushed through the undergrowth 
and began to eat what was left of the 
antelope below us. Then the jungle be- 
came filled with noises—the myriad 
noises of incessant tropical life, that is 
like the whirring of a tremendous loom 
spinning its web of being for eternity. 

Very soon we heard a snapping and 
snarling beneath. And suddenly in the 
moonlight emerged a strange wooden 
mask of a face with a prong attached to 
it. It was the rhinoceros. He snorted, 
and every little animal scampered to 
cover. As he walked the saplings and 
trees were broken in his path. Next 
came a grunt from a bear going by. This 
was soon followed by the appearance of 
two cat-like animals, which, from what 
I could distinguish of them in the moon- 
light, I decided must be leopards. Then 
more like them, but none climbed our 
tree; they passed it as water divides in 
midstream around a rock. Now came a 
very big tiger. He grunted and moaned, 
yelped at the moon for a few minutes, 
then disappeared. After that I heard a 
strange kind of noise, as if a vast army 
was moving so stealthily that even the 
grass was not disturbed. The moonlight 
quivered below us, and the shadows 
whispered of strange presences. 

Pretty soon we saw the wild buffaloes, 
about sixty in a herd, passing below us. 
They went strangely too, in a sort of 
crescent-shaped line. At the two ends of 
the crescent were the strongest bulls, and 
next to them were the old buffaloes, and 
near the middle of the crescent one could 
see the leader; between him and the rest 
were the females and the children. They 
said nothing. They did not moo or low, 
but they went. As they reached the bush 
below us, they grunted and snorted. The 
hoofs of the males pawed the ground. Ic 
was no doubt that they had come upon 
the place where the day’s battle had 
taken place, and they did not like the odor 
of blood. The males gave a low growl, 
“Moo, Moo,” short and slow, almost like 
the tearing of a long sheet of cloth; suddenly the line moved 
into the deep forest again. We saw no more of them. 


I Y FATHER, seeing that I: was awake, said, “This is the 

deepest part of the night, and there is now no danger 
below us. Almost all the beasts of prey have gone on to hunt. 
In two hours it will be midnight, and we will find most of them 
at the drinking place. Are you afraid?” I said no. He said. 
“Then come down with me and we will walk toward the 
drinking place.” As we climbed down we felt as if we were 
descending into a mine of jewels. They were the eyes of the 
foxes and the jackals and the wild cats below us that were 
moving about; from the brightest emerald to the blood-red 
tuby their eyes gleamed in the moonlight. As we approached 
them they darted away like a swarm of jewelled gnats blown 
by the wind. 

It did not take my father long to reach the watering place. 
He seemed to know the way by instinct. He felt for the ele- 
phant tracks in the -moonlit gloom saying, “Each kind of 
animal has its own way of traveling. It makes its own track 
and it goes its own way. The safest thing for man to do is to 
follow the elephant, because no animal trespasses upon his 
course leading to the drinking place.” 

I learned afterwards that animals of the tiger tribe, as well 
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as their prev, leave few tracks. Neither of them can afford to 
give themselves away. They come stealthily and drink as 
quickly as possible and disappear. However, the buffaloes 
always choose and make their way to a particular place to 
drink from, very carefully hidden. Yet the discerning eye 
can see where they come and whither they go. 

We followed the elephant track and were on the river bank 





Suddenly two large white swords gleamed below us, and a snake-like, black thing grasped the branch 


in about half an hour. We climbed up a tree and stayed there 
and lay still as fruits on the bough. Our stomachs were glued 
to the branch on which we were stretched, and our chins 
rested on the backs of our hands that grasped the limb tughtly 
From where we were we could see the buffalc herd come up the 
river. They came ina strange formation, a male, then a female, 
a baby behind whom walked another male, Then they moved 
up along the bank under our tree in the same formation, and 
disappeared.’ Thus came and went the procession of buffaloes. 

Hardly had they gone out of sight when we heard a snap! 
snap! snap! not very far away from us. Yet the sound was 
high up very close to our level. Then we heard the vines 
shaking and cracking here and there. Suddenly, like a snake, 
something black came within two feet of me and pulled a 
twig from the tree on which we were lying. The tree shook 
and we almost fell off. Then another snake-like thing crawled 
up and pulled the branch again, and the very roots of the tree 
seemed to be shaken by something crowding against it from 
below. I turned my head to look at my father, who was 
behind me on the heavier part of the limb. 

Suddenly two large white swords gleamed up below us in the 
moonlight! Snap! Snap! Snap! The boughs began to shake 
far away and nearby, and the gleaming white swords went 
forward, revealing the head and the body of a tusker. What 
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I had thought were great snakes were elephants’ trunks curling 
up the tree-tops in search of juicy twigs. Their tusks, like 
scimitars, looked murderous in the moonlight. The bull 
elephant, the leader of the herd, the oldest and the strongest, 
went down to the drinking place and moved up to the right 
and stood still. Then followed him a baby elephant, hardly a 
year old; beside it walked the mother of the child. They came 
and stood by the bull further up. Then came some more 
babies and mothers, till three strong bulls brought up the 
rear, one after the other, and closed the end of the long line 
facing the river. The elephant furthest down stream put his 
trunk into the water and drank first. Then 
the next one above took his drink. Then 
the next and the next, and so on until 
the old elephant farthest up stream—the 
last of all—had quenched his thirst. 
You see, each elephant drinks in turn in 
this way so that the water shall not be 
polluted for the next one above. 

Had the leader up the river drunk first, 
he would have forced the others to drink 
from a muddy stream, which is not good 
for the health. Just. as the elephants 
were finishing drinking very close to them 
up the current emerged the horns of a 
stag. The silver moonlight dripped 
down his flanks like wine. He came be- 
tween the elephants’ drinking place and 
that of the buffaloes. Thus he was pro- 
tected on both flanks. He was tall and 
beautiful, and must have been six feet 
long and about three and one-half tall. 
No doubt he was the pride of the jungle, 
the most beautiful creature to look at 
you can imagine. His silver body—he 
seemed made of silver in the moonlight 
dipped halfway into the water, as he 
drank; but I noticed that his: two ears 
were turned in different directions, one 
pointing forward, the other back. 


HE stag has the most delicate hearing 

in the world. With his left ear he was 
listening to the water, and with his right 
to the jungle behind him. Deer have 
been attacked by crocodiles in the water 
and by tigers on the land, so whenever 
they drink they are careful to listen in 
both directions at once, and they are 
especially cautious because their two 
other senses are utterly useless at that 
time, for when a deer is drinking he can 
neither smell nor see. His nose is in the 
water, and he cannot see because his eyes 
follow his nose. His two ears not only 
hear, but, for the time being, they fulfil 
the functions of seeing and smelling. 

Hardly had the stag begun to drink 
when his tail, which had been shaking in 
the air, suddenly stopped still; and we 
heard further up the river a strange 
rustle. In a flash he turned and stood 
facing}the‘jungle, but both ears he now bent 
backward toward the direction whence 
blew the wind. If any animal came to 
attack him from the direction of the 
wind his ears would know it by the sounds 
that would be blown toward him. He 
watched for a moment, and the branches 
of the tree trembled quite audibly the second time. We 
could not see anything, but we imagined it was a panther 
that the stag had heard crouching on a tree nearby. 

The buffaloes grunted aloud. [ realized then that they 
had not gone away. They too were hiding under trees and 
bushes, waiting for the enemy. The elephants turned around 
and put their trunks into their mouths. They made no noise. 
Like a vast wall'of black granite they moved beneath us. 

Was the panther going to leap? That was the question 
uppermost in the minds of all the animals. Pretty soon we 
found one bull buffalo very close to the stag. Apparently, 
the buffaloes were moving down to protect him, and the bull 
elephant moved up, and there stood the stag with the king 
of the jungle on his right hand and the prime minister—the 
buffalo—on his left. It made the hidden panther in the 
treetop very angry. He gave a yell of rage, disgusted with 
this performance, and bounded off from the branch where 
he had lain concealed. Then we heard a thud on the 
ground, and a rustle of leaves, saplings and grass, followed 
by dead stillness. - 

But apparently all was not over yet. The panther had 
simply changed his whereabouts and gone to another 
point of vantage from which to attack the stag. We saw the 
(Continued on page 37) | : 








HE knob of the door turned. Tuck Rodgers, sit- 
ting with a wet towel around his head, for the day 
was very warm, looked up from his hunt after an 


elusive French verb. The door opened. Then 
Tuck Rodgers not only looked up, but got up. 

“Gorgon Medusa!” he muttered. 

This was Tuck’s favorite expression. To those ignorant of 
its true and innocent meaning it sounded very daring. He had 
never had a better time to use it. That at which he stared was 
Percival Wade Clement, his roommate—or what was left of 
him. Percival Wade Clement had obviously been in a fight. 

To understand the full significance of which one should 
know Percival Wade. Percival had come to the Academy 
as a freshman that fall, and been meted out to Tuck. That 
was because Tuck’s roommate of the year previous had failed 
at the last moment to return. From the first he had had mis- 
givings of Percival, but what the faculty had joined together 
it was not for any man to put asunder. 

The misgivings proved to be justified. Beyond a name 
Percival packed nothing. Among his other short-comings he 
was short in stature. And he was about as husky as a water- 
melon rind. When it came to class scraps he stuck scrupu- 
lously to his room. 

Where sense of duty would not drag him neither could 
taunts nor jeers. He did not know a football from a golf ball. 
He could neither run nor fence nor swim. What was worse, 
he did not care. His spirit was as puny as his body. In the 
cane rush, Beeman’s annual interclass battle, he pled a head- 
ache, and to the first football game he had to be dragged almost 
by main force. He was the nearest approach to zero that Bee- 
man had ever experienced. He could not even cheer. All of 
which humiliated Tuck, who held himself responsible for that 
which had been given into his keeping, until he was ready to eat 
dust and ashes or commit suicide. 

He begged, cajoled and threatened, but to no avail. The 
only thing for which Percival Wade Clement seemed to show 
any predisposition, or that he could do to any perfection, was 
to eat pastries sent him from home. These Tuck finally 
sequestered, declaring he could have no more until he had 
proved himself worthy of them and those who had sent them. 
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By Leon W. Dean 
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And now to see him there, his clothes torn, his face batterea, 
was a little too much for his long-suffering. What had hap- 
pened he could not imagine. It must have been volcanic. 
Percival Wade Clement drew something from around the door- 
jamb behind him. It was a dog. It was a measly black and 
white cur of a dog, with lop ears and hair neither short nor long, 
a tail that stuck up like a sore thumb. 

“Gorgon Medusa!”’ murmured Tuck again. And then, as he 
recovered somewhat—“ where’d you get it?” 


ND thus in effect spake Percival Wade Clement, solic- 

itously nursing an injured eye. He had been off for a 
stroll up by an abandoned marble quarry. There he had come 
upon six boys of the village. The quarry was half-full of 
water, forming a big pool, and the six boys had a black and 
white dog which they were tormenting. The method was to 
take him by the legs, swing him one, two, three, and let him go. 
Every time he would land on his back with a splash, and have 
to swim ashore. As the sides of the quarry were steep he could 
get out until they pulled him out. He was nearly exhausted 
from the repeated experiences, when he, Percival, had arrived. 
He had never felt before just as he felt when he saw the drip- 
ping animal collapse panting at the feet of his tormentors, 
begging in every way that a dog can beg for mercy, but only to 
be caught up and thrown again. This time it was with diffi- 
culty that he reached the shore at all, and, left by the boys to 
paw at the rocky sides, went down. He himself had jumped in 
and got hold of him. 

“But I thought you couldn’t swim?” interposed Tuck. 

Percival Wade Clement looked sheepish. “I can’t!” he 
admitted. ‘They had to drag us both out!” 

But it would seem that that was only the beginning. 
Some one had given the boys fifty cents to drown the dog. 

A bag, weighted with stones, lay upon the grass as evi- 
dence. They had merely been delaying, taking a way of 
their own to go about it, and insisted on seeing through 
their part of the contract. He as vehemently insisted 
that they should not. A fight had ensued, and during it the 
dog, evidently thinking his destiny safest in his own hands, 
had decamped. 

“Who licked?” asked Tuck. 

“They did!” asnswered Percival. 

Indeed, judging from appearances, it was quite a needless 
question. Footsteps sounded in the hall, approaching. 
Percival shoved the dog into the closet, and shut the door. 
The footsteps went past. 

“He caught up with me when I was half-way home,” he 
explained, ‘‘and I couldn’t get rid of him.” 

Tuck Rodgers could have yelled in sheer triumphant 
delight, but he did not. Once in a while he had been 
twitted on harboring so poor a specimen of Beemannite 
as Percival Wade, and now, spineless as he was, and 
eater of pastries who cared not a whit whether Beeman 
scored or not, he had done what any other boy in school 
would have hesitated to do. He had fought six village 
boys, with whom there was always tacit war, single 
handed, and rescued from them a black and white cur 
of a dog that now crouched in the closet ready to die 
for him. 

Not even yet could he fully estimate the far-reaching 
possibilities of such a coup. Percival Wade Clement 
instead of being a craven, the acme of nothingness, was 
a hero. It required time to adjust oneself to such a 
transition. It required an altering of one’s whole mental 
attitude. Not only had Percival covered his own self 

with honor, but there was enough left over 
to reflect creditably upon a roommate. He, 
Tuck, was no longer the sponsor of a dead 
loss to the Academy, but of one whose 


Percival Wade Clement had obviously been in a 
fight. Tuck stared at what was left. 
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the Old Mill Tower 


The last part of the ascent was 

by a series of ladders 
story would set the whole 
campus to buzzing. 

““What you going to do with 
him?” he asked. 

Declared Percival 
Clement: “ Keep him!” 

i He said it as though he 

/ meant it, and Tuck could but 

admire his stand, though it 

was likely to bring about complications. Pets were not 

allowed in the school. There had been white mice and cats 

and birds and squirrels, and even other dogs, but in the end 

they had all been found out and their owners punished. The 

black and white in the closet was already beginning to whine. 
Discovery sooner or later seemed inevitable. 

“Well?” 

The query, couched in a tone of voice that he had never 
heard before from Percy, brought him out of his speculations. 
It was not simply a query, it was a challenge. If Percival Wade 
Clement showed any indications of progress in the right direc- 
tion it was not for him to squelch them. He held out his hand. 


9? 


“All right,” he promised, “T’ll stick by you! 


Wade 


HE next moment he almost wished he had not. Percival 
Wade went on to expound his plan of action. So far as 
Tuck knew it was the first plan of action Percy had ever had. 
And it came at a mighty inconvenient season. The foundation 
of it was that they should tell no one else about the dog. But if 
they did not tell anyone else, down went Tuck’s house of 
dreams. Percy would not be vindicated. He himself would 
not shine in his reflected glory. But he could not tell Percy 
that. He could not tell him that all he would have to do was 
to speak out and become a hero. Anyone who spoke out under 
such an incentive would not be a hero. 

“Gorgon Medusa!” he anathematized his luck. 

“Eh?” interrogated Percy. 

But Tuck had nothing to communicate. He was sore at the 
trick fate had played on him. The golden opportunity had 
been snatched from his grasp. It was just like Percival Wade 
to queer things that way. It would never occur to him that 
he had done anything to put himself right with the school. As 
for that, it would make no difference to him whether he had or 
not. In his youthful estimation the school did not figure as 
anything of very great importance except as a place to stay 
and acquire enough learning to get him as a matter of course 
into college and the somewhat hazy beyond. The situation 
was as hopeless as it had ever been, and the fact that it had 
been on the verge of clearing up made it worse. Tuck un- 
wound the towel from about his head. 

“Better wipe up a bit,’”’ he suggested, handing it over; 
“they might suspect something!” 

That night at dining-hall he purloined 
two slices of bread and a piece of meat. 
One of his table-mates saw him, but he 
made out it was for himself. After that it 
was going to be more difficult. Unless he 
claimed an alibi in the shape of a tape- 
worm or something, he could not very well 
keep viands on the move. Certainly he 
did not want to be forced into a corner 
and have to claim an alibi in the shape of 
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a dog. Back in his room he got out the remnants of pastry 
that he had kept under lock and key from his roommate. 

“That was a mighty fine thing you did to-day, Perc!’’ he 
commented. “Let’s feed!” 

But Percival Wade Clement shook his head. Selecting a 
can of chicken, he proceeded to open it. Then he called the 
dog from the closet. On the floor he placed a sheet of paper. 
And on the sheet of paper he placed cake and cookies and the 
chicken. 

“Help yourself,” he invited. 


NCE more Tuck could scarcely believe his eyes. It was 

the first time in his experience that he had known his 
roommate to sacrifice his own desires for anything else. It 
invoked a sigh of relief. At last he had unearthed a human 
trait in Percival Wade. But before he could enlarge upon it 
a knock sounded at the door. So absorbed had both been that 
it startled them. Percy had just time to shove the dog and his 
lunch back into the closet. 

*“Come in!’’ bade Tuck. : 

It was Arab Stevens who entered. Arab Stevens, sound of 
wind and fleet of foot as that race of thoroughbred horses for 
which he was nicknamed, was captain of the Academy cross- 
country team. It was an enviable honor, yet not so enviable 
this year as it might have been. Nearly all the letter men had 
graduated the year previous, and it had been no easy job to 
whip a team into shape, but he had done it. It was not the 
best team ever, not like the team that the year before had 
romped away with the championship, but it was a team of 
which at least creditable things were expected. Now the cap- 
tain’s face was a yard long. 

“Why in time didn’t that roommate of yours come back?” 
he wanted to know. “We need him!” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Tuck. 
wrong with the team?” 

“Oh, no,” was the ironic rejoinder, “nothing ever goes 
wrong with the team! Say, if anything should ever go right 
with it I wouldn’t know the team! It’s Jones!” 

“Jones?” 

“ Disqualified!” 

Jones was a substitute man of the year before. 
It had not been difficult for him to make the 
team this year. But he was always on the ragged 
edge of things as far as studies were concerned 
and now they had shelved him. It was not that 
he could not learn, but that he would not try. 
It was really a blow. At any other time Tuck 
would have been very sympathetic and urged 
Percival Wade to get out and fill his former room- 
mate’s shoes, but at present all he wished was for 
the captain to go. At any instant he expected 
catastrophe. 

It came. A muffled sound, as of something 
dropping heavily to the floor, proceeded from 
the closet. 

“What’s 
interested. 

“Sounded like an umbrella fell down,” 
hazarded Percival Wade Clement, for the first 
time taking part in the conversation. 

Somehow they changed the topic, guiding it 
back to cross-country, and as soon as he could 
Tuck ushered the captain from the room. He 
came back wiping his forehead. 

‘““Gee,”’ he breathed, “that was a close one!” 

The next morning Percival Wade Clement 
got up early. He got up before the alarm 
clock did. Tuck did not even hear him. The 
first he knew of his absence was an hour later 
when he rubbed his eyes to find him gone. He 
was just wondering where he was and casting 
up the chances of getting their new acquisition 


“Something gone 


that?” demanded the captain, 





HE boy awoke with the feeling that -something 
was wrong. He had been caretaker of Oak Island 
for two months now but never before had he had 


that sensation. He slipped out of his blanket and 
into his clothes, dropped the .38 Colt into his pocket and 
stepped out of the tent. The only light was from the stars 
and the only sound the lapping of the water on the rocks, 
yet he was not satisfied Stepping softly, he moved along the 
fringe of woods toward the vacant mansion. Suddenly he 
stopped, thinking that he heard something, but, though he 
listened for several minutes, no further sound reached him. 
With his hand on his revolver he crossed the lawn in the 
shadow of the trees and circled the house. 

Everything was as it should be, all the doors were closed 
and all the windows boarded tight. He went down to the 
dock, made sure that his rowboat was in its place under the 
planking, and turned north. He walked a few rods and 
stopped short—Voices! After a minute of intense listening he 
was convinced that at least two men were talking in subdued 
tones just around the next point. - 
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The dog shot under 
the tape and Percy 
flung himself after 


through another day when he returned, bringing the dog 
with him. 

“Where you been?” he asked. 

Percival told him. 

“How long you been gone?” 

Percival told him. 

Tuck, with still half an hour before rising-bell, scratched 
his tousled head in bewilderment. 

“Percy,” he announced, solemnly, “you’ve got me 
beaten!” 

He called the dog over to him, and began to scratch his 
ears. 

“What we going to name him?” 

“Skeleton!” answered Percival Wade 

“Huh?” 

“Skeleton. You’ve 
heard of a skeleton 
in the closet, haven’t 
you?” 

Tuck, who began 
to get the idea, S 
agreed that he had. 
He. marveled, and 
continued to marvel. 
Every morning Per- 
cival Wade, who 
loved his bed, got 
up as on that first 
morning, and, dodg- 
ing the night watch- 
man, went for a long 
walk over the hills. 
It was inconceivable. | 
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There is no law to prevent conversation, but when a police- 
man on his beat hears whispers down a dark alley at three 
o’clock in the morning he becomes suspicious. It was the 
same with George Bently. His duty was to guard Oak Island, 
all of it, from the beautiful house down to the smallest tree, 
until the return of the owners; he was paid to do it and he 
intended to earn his wages. It was now his business to investi- 
gate these unexpected callers and something told him to go 
about it cautiously, so, stepping into the shadow of the pines 
and moving noiselessly on the needles, he crept across the neck 
of the point. Dimly visible in the starlight were three men 
and behind them was a small rowboat in the water 

“You’re sure nobody lives here?” one was asking 

“Everything’s boarded up,” was the answer 

“No guard?” 

“Not a sign of nobody.” 

This was because George’s tent was deep in a cedar thicket 
and his boat was pulled up under the dock. 

“Good,” the one who seemed to be the leader said. “We can 


lay up here for a day or two until the first hue and cry is over.” _ 
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It was all the more so when he progressed from a walk into 
arun. Only Tuck for a long time did not know about the 
running. Skeleton liked it, and the autumn air was bracing. 
That was what started it, and it proved rather enjoyable. 

Then one morning Tuck himself pulled out and went. It 
was a couple of days before the final and most important cross- 
country run of the season. It was the run with, Rockledge 
Hall. There were five runs in the series for each team, and 
Beeman had in one way and another managed to annex three 
of them. Rockledge had also won three. This last would de- 
termine the championship. The prospect, to say the least, 
was not promising. It could not be denied that Rockledge, 
man for man, had the better team. There was only one 
thing in Beeman’s favor. That was her fighting spirit. 
Against Rockledge Hall she had more than 
once been known to overcome big odds and 
accomplish the impossible. 

Tuck began to talk about the meet as they set 
out on their tramp. Then Skeleton, following 
custom, began to romp and run. That ended 
the talk. Percy took out after Skeleton, and 
Tuck, as the twain disappeared over a brow of 
the hill, took out after Percy. He had no idea 
that the run would be a long one, especially at 
the rate Percy was going. But Skeleton, as 
observed from the crest of the hill, seemed to 
have no notion of stopping, and neither did 
Percy. Therefore, he charged down in pursuit. 
Presently he was fighting a stitch in his side 
and panting for breath. Skeleton and Percy 
were still going. It was only because he was 
determined not to give in that he kept after 
them. In the end they stopped, and he came 
gasping up. 

“Say,” he wanted to know, as soon as he 
could locate a little breath, “how often do you 
take a constitutional like that?” 

“That?” repeated Percy, unimpressed. “ Every 
morning!” 

Tuck gasped once more. ‘ You mean you do 
that all the time?” 

Percival Wade Clement nodded. 
didn’t go far to-day.” 


“Only we 


‘Tmt night Tuck, breathing normally once 
more, called on Captain Arab Stevens. 

“What are the prospects for Saturday?” 
he questioned. 

The captain was dubious. He had made 
shift to fill the hole left by Jones, but the fellow 
had failed to place in the previous meet, and not 
much more could be expected of him in this. 
The outlook was dark. 

“ About the only chance I can see,’ lamented 
the captain, “is that some Rockledge fellow will 
be generous enough to break a leg!” 

“There’s a better one than that,’” 
Tuck. 

The captain looked at him. 

“Remember how you were getting after me 
the other night about not supplying you with a 
runner this fall?- Well, I’ve got one.”’ 

The captain’s look was still puzzled. 

“Tt’s Percy.” 

A pin could have been heard to drop. Tuck 
went on with an account of the adventurer of 
the morning. 

“Tf he can keep it up at the clip he was going,” 
he concluded, “he won’t be far behind at the 
finish.” 

It was the next day that they laid the case 

(Continued on page 35) 
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By Merritt P. Allen 
Illustrated by Walter Hayn 


“If we’d took a motor boat, though, we’d been in York 
state by now. I don t-like the idea of an island,” one of the 
others growled. 

“Yes,” the leader snapped. “Ii we had used a motor boat 
some farmer along the creek would have heard it and had a 
posse after us in the morning. As it is, they don’t dream 
that we got away by water. When they find the ditched 
car and the Vergennes bank paper almost to the border 
they’ll put in their time combing the north end of the 
state and Canada. This island is the safest place in the 
world for us.” 

“1’m going to look at the swag,’ another said. 

He propped a flashlight between two stones so that it lighted 
a wide circle of ground, then stepped to the boat and returned 
with a large sack which he held upside down in the light. Out 
rolled quantities of gold and silver coins, small sacks of coin, 
and bundles of greenbacks! _ 

Not twenty yards away behind a tree George almost 
gasped aloud. Here was the explanation of those -remarks 
about Vergennes bank paper and a posse. These men had 
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just robbed the Vergennes bank and escaped down Otter 
Creek with the loot. The boy shivered with excitement. In 
a flash he realized that, as he was the only one who knew about 
it, he was the one to act. Armed though he was, he knew that 
he would stand no chance in a fight with three desperate char 
acters equally well armed. The thing for him to do was to 
creep back to his boat and row to the mainland for help. 


UT the sight of that wealth, now being sorted into piles 

like corn and beans by the robbers, held him. The rough, 
wildly eager faces of the three men as they crouched in the 
light, the clink and glitter of the gold and silver, the lapping 
of the water, the dark background of pines, and over all the 
starlit night was a half fearful, half delightful, <ad wholly 
fascinating picture. George could do nothing but stare at it, 
though every moment he wasted was to cost him dearly. 

“ Forty thousand twenty-one dollars and twenty cents,” the 
leader, who had been setting down tallies, finally announced 
“ Not what we expected, but a fair night’s work.” And he held 
the sack open while the others dumped the booty back into it 

“T’m dog tired,” he continued. “One of you take a look at 
the house and see if there are any beds in it.”’ 

One of the others obeyed, passing not three feet from where 
George stood flattened against a pine. After a few minutes 
he returned part way and called, “ Everything is tight below. 
Give me a shoulder up to the porch roof.” 

Both of his companions started to comply, then stopped 
and looked at each other. Plainly, neither would trust the 
other alone with the money. 

“We'll both go,” the leader said shortly, and together they 
faded into the darkness. 

George could scarcely believe his luck, for there before him 
was the money, unguarded, and the bandits’ boat ready at 
hand. Ina minute he would be safely away, then he would row 
softly around the island and wait until the men discovered 
their loss. While they were occupied with it he would secure 
his own boat and towing it behind him would make for the 
mainland, leaving the robbers prisoners on the island. 

A good idea; but he had no way of knowing that the two 
men had gone but a short distance when they decided to re- 
turn to the boat for a jimmy to pry off some of the window 
boards with, so his plan was upset just as he was raising the 
sack of money to his shoulder. Z—z—z—z! Something zipped 
close to his head and the next instant the woods roared to the 
sounds of a heavy revolver. He sprang to one side, but he 
did not drop the sack. Without realizing that he was thinking 
he resolved that the bandits would never get hold of that 
money again while he lived to defend it. He knew that it was 
useless to attempt flight in the boat, so whipping out his 
revolver, he fired twice point blank, more to show that he was 
armed than in expectation of hitting anyone. Then, with the 
heavy sack on his shoulder, he ran along the beach, up the 
point and into the woods. 

Bullets whizzed past him, he heard shouts and pounding 
feet, but, knowing the lay of the land, he was able to hold his 
distance in spite of the load he was carrying. That was all very 
well for a minute, but it could not last long because the island 
was so small. He had the money but he could not get away 
with it, neither could he defend it against three men in an open 
battle. Possibly he might double back to the house, but it was 
locked and would furnish no protection. Then he thought of 
the watch tower and with every ounce of strength in his body 
he made for it. 











One robber sorted and stacked the money 


The watch tower was veritably his castle of refuge. Built 
by the owner of the place both as an ornament and a 
lookout at the extreme north end of the island, it was a small 
fortress. It stood fully thirty feet high, was formed of rocks, 
topped by a four-foot parapet and approached by a steep and 
narrow causeway which led up from the ground to the top of 
the tower. If he could reach it he might defend it for an 
indefinite length of time. The sack was getting heavy and 
his breath was coming short, but he ran on. 

Soon he was obliged to leave the shelter of the trees and 
cross the jumble of rocks that formed the north point, but 
he made it safely and started up the familiar causeway 
path. It seemed endless and twice as 
steep as before, but he struggled on. 
He reached the top and just as he set 
foot in the tower a bullet crashed into 
the sack on his shoulder. It did not 
reach his body, being stopped by the 
gold, but the impact of it together with 
his spent strength sent him sprawling. 
Leaving the sack on the floor, he 
scrambled to his knees in time to see 
two of his pursuers charging up the 
causeway. Taking as steady aim as pos 
sible he fired. One of the men cried out, 
both turned back, and he took another 
shot at them as they ran for the woods. 


E WAS temporarily safe, he and 

the forty thousand dollars, and he 
leaned, panting, against the parapet wait- 
ing the next move of his enemies. Had 
he been well supplied with ammunition he would have had 
no immediate worry, but he had only two cartridges left in 
his revolver and no others nearer than his tent. Yet he 
was not hopeless, for if the bandits rushed him, two shots 
at close range might be very effective. So he waited calmly, 
expecting some sudden and desperate attack. 

But it did not come, probably because the men were so 
unfamiliar with the tower and its surroundings. Dawn came 
up over the Green Mountain wall and he welcomed it eagerly. 
It revealed the long north and south stretch of Lake Cham- 
plain, the farm dotted Vermont shore a mile to the east and to 
the west the Adirondacks; but in no way could he attract at- 
tention to himself. He was well off the route of steamers and 
rarely did small boats come within hailing distance. Scores of 
people might see the island at a distance before sundown, but 
no one would guess that a boy was there in a stone tower 
fighting for his life against desperadoes. 

Ever since George had been on the island the tower had been 
a favorite haunt of his and he was so familiar with it that he 
knew escape from it to be impossible. On three sides it was 
smooth and thirty feet to the rocks below and on the fourth side 
was the causeway. He did not need to be told that the 
besiegers would give him every chance to leave by the cause- 
way, for once he was out of the tower they could make short 
work of him and, as he was the only one who knew their 
whereabouts, they would not delay such work. A life meant 
nothing to them. His only safety was in the tower, so he 
settled down to wait for what might happen. 

About eight o’clock two of the men put off in their boat 
to reconnoiter the tower from the lake side. They 
rowed slowly and George had been watching them for 


V/A several minutes when, for some reason, he turned 


and saw, part way between him and the woods, the 
third man cautiously approaching. He was walking 
carefully among the boulders and carrying a small can 
in his hands. Only the spring before, while watching 
a log jam, George had seen nitroglycerine in cans like 
that and in a flash he knew that that was what this 





he said 


“Forty thousand dollars,” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


In a panic George leaped 
to the head of the cause- 
way and fired 















one contained. While two of the bandits were holding his 
attention on the lake this one had set out to blow up 
the tower. In a panic George leaped to the head of the 
causeway and fired, but never a good revolver shot and now 
unsteady, he missed. 

The outlaw paused, but did not retreat and in desperation 
George fired again—his last shot. Had the man known that 
his enemy was now utterly helpless the end would have come 
quickly; but he did not know, so, when the second bullet passed 
close to his head, he turned and beat as hasty a retreat as he 
could among the rocks. The men in the boat, seeing that the 
ruse had failed, rowed down the shore and landed. 

George looked helplessly about him. He was defenseless, 
yet he knew that he would be attacked at night, if not before. 
If he left the tower the bandits would hunt him down quickly 
on the tiny island. If he did not leave it he would be blown up 
with it. He might offer the men the money, but he knew that 
they were bent on getting his life as well, for his liberty would 
endanger their own. 

A persistent buzzing at length attracted his attention to a 
small box on the floor and he remembered that it contained a 
honey bee. The day before, while on the mainland, he had 
visited his friend, Professor Andrews, and begged a bee of him 
for bait, hoping that it might tempt one of the big fish that 
lived in the shadow of the rocks and defied all his efforts to 
capture. The professor was writing a book on bees and spent 
every daylight hour watching one hive from which no bee went 
out or came in without his knowledge. 

George picked up the box and looked at the little captive. 

“T am going to let you out,” he said. ‘“ You don’t deserve 
to be blown up here with me. In three minutes you will be 
back in your hive. I wish you could talk,” he went on musing- 
ly, “so that you could tell the professor what a fix I am in. 
I wish——” 

He broke off suddenly and stood for fully five minutes star- 
ing at the bee. Then he put down the box and crossed the 
floor toa pile of newspapers, for the tower had been his reading- 
room. Rummaging in the pile he brought up a piece of bright 
red chalk that he had found a while back and used to trace 
idle pictures on the newspapers with. With his jack-knife he 
ground a fragment of the chalk to powder in the palm of his 
hand and poured it through one of the air holes in the bee 
box. After a minute he raised the cover a bit and looked 
in. The interior of the box was a cloud of red dust and the 
bee was the same color. He replaced the cover and took 
from his coat a small pocket edition of Kipling’s poems. It 
was a well-made book, and the frontispiece was a picture o! 
the author, protected by tissue paper. With his knife he 
cut a strip from this paper perhaps an inch long and an 
eighth of an inch wide, then with his fountain pen he traced 
in almost microscopic letters, the message: Bank 





upon it, 
robbers island. Help. Geo. 

HEN came the problem of fastening the paper to the bee, 

for the angry little insect was to be the medium of trans 
portation of this S. O. S. call. George pulled a silk thread 
irom his hatband and as he wound and rewound it on his 
fingers to get the kinks out of it he studied the bee through the 
holes in the box. Had he wished to tie a message to a wild 
horse he would not have hesitated so long. The feat he 

(Continued on page 50) 
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HE Olympic Games, are now a matter 

of such great interest to many nations, 

and incidentally to hundreds. of thousands 

of boys in all the countries which are 
sending representatives to this Olympiad in Paris. 
Every line about any of the probable contenders 
in the track and field events at the Colombes 
Stadium in July is read with the greatest eagerness, 
and will have its effect years from now in the develop- 
ment of more material for these contests. Probably 
the strongest reason for this widespread interest 
is that track and field events offer possibilities to 
men of such varied physical characteristics as to make 
it possible for almost any boy who begins young enough 
and trains faithfully enough to make a mark in some 
one of these various events. A boy who may not have 
the physical build to play football or to row, who may 
not have the necessary quickness and coordination to 
play baseball, may still have great possibilities on the 
track. Men weighing not much over too pounds 
have made phenomenal records. Workman of Cam- 
bridge, England, was one of the best distance runners 
that that institution ever turned out, and yet weighed 
only about tro pounds. Romig, of Penn State, who 
placed first in the Olympic tryouts recently in New York 
in a distance event, is of slight build, although fairly 
tall. Lon Myers, one of the greatest runners this 
country ever turned out, weighed in condition only 
about 120 pounds, and yet he ran at all distances from 
roo yards up to one-half mile and defeated all con- 
tenders in this country and then on a trip to England 
conceded handicaps to many of the best Britishers and 
still defeated them easily. 





the phenomenal work of W. A. Shick of Harvard, a man who 
won both the sprints—the roo and 220—in the Intercollegiates 
in 1904 and 1905. In 1904, Cartmell, who had been working 
hard and faithfully, but who had not reached success, faced 
Shick at Philadelphia and was beaten by the Harvard runner 
in both the 100 and 220. Two years later, however, in 1906, 
Cartmell began to receive his rewards and won ip the Harvard 
Stadium both the 100 and the 220, doing the 100 in 10 2/5 
and the 220 in 23 2/5. Thenext year, however, Cartmell showed 
that victory had not made him over-contident or set a limit to 
his increasing progress, for he came to the Stadium again and 
won both events once more, this time bringing his 100-yard 
mark down to ro seconds and his 220 down to 21 4/5, a really 
remarkable improvement in the longer dash. The following 
year, 1908, in Philadelphia, 
Cartmell once more succeeded 
in winning both these events, so 
the work that he had done 
vas rewarded in three straight 
double victories in the end. 
Cartmell is now one of the 
successful — track 
e the country. ys” 


Avon C, Kraenzlein, former U.of P. 
track athlete, shaking hands with 
William Comins, of Vale, who re- 
cently beat the former’s long-standing 
Intercollegiate broad-jump_ record. 


coaches of 
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Lon Myers was also a great runner 


Mel Sheppard, famous American run- 
and a record holder in his day. 


ner and record holder. 





John L. Romig of Penn State. 
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By Walter Camp 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Melvin W. Sheppard, 
the man who won the 
800-meter race’ at Lon- 
don in 1908, and es- 
tablished in that final 
the record of 1 minute, 
52 4/5 seconds, and who 
also at the same meet 
made the 1500-meter 
record of 4 minutes 
3 2/5 seconds, and won 
over Wilson at Hallows 
of Great Britain, and 
Tait of Canada, began 
his athletic career as a 
17-year-old West Phila- 
delphia boy and a mem- 
ber of the Preston 
Athletic Club, a group 
of youths about his own 
age whose specialty was 
football. His club was 
not particularly inter- 
ested in track sports, but Sheppard at a picnic in 
Washington Park, being quite proud of his own ability 
as a runner, determined to enter the half-mile race. He 
was without a uniform, but managed to scrape up the 
fifty cents entrance fee and then, as he puts it, “I 
finally made this 50-cent sacrifice and proceeded to take 
off all the clothes they would permit me to discard in 
order to be as much as possible like the other fellows.” 
This included his shoes and stockings. Much to his 
surprise he was unable to finish better than fourth, 
which, however, he did not consider so much of a dis- 
grace until he learned that there were only three prizes, 
and after the first three nobody cared whether he 
finished fourth or last. It was indignation at his defeat 
upon this occasion that started him in other track 
events, and he decided to enter the half-mile race which 
was scheduled for some weeks head, and went into 
training on his own hook, for this contest. He bought 
some running-shoes and every night he went out into 
Fairmount Park and ran for many miles. It was 
pretty severe work, undoubtedly much more severe 
than would have been considered right to-day. To cap 
the climax he went out and ran nearly fifteen miles 
the night before the big events. He won the half-mile 
the next day, receiving a handicap of 35 yards, took a 
third place in the mile with a handicap of 15 yards, 
and third in the hundred, with a 6-yard handicap. 

Probably there was no man who ever had such a 
concentrated spring concealed about him somewhere 
than Ray C. Ewry. From 
his youth he had been con- 
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There have been fast, light 
sprinters and tall, heavy 
ones, each equally success- 
ful. Paddock, the phe- 
nomenon of the Pacific 
Coast, has worked for 
years to make himself the 
speediest man in the sprints. 
Patience, pers verance and 
application to the job have 
resulted in his record- 
breaking performances. 
Some of the stories of the 
runners who have made 
good in the Olympic Games 
read like romances. \ 
little later in this article I 
shall tell you of Melvin 
Sheppard, Ray Ewry and 
Alvin Kraenzlein, all men 
who worked up from in- 
significant beginnings to 
victories in these great 
Olympic Games. 

In some former articles 
I have told our readers of 
the successes which have 
come to men on track and 
field who began with very 
little promise but who, by 
sticking to it, reached the 
top and breasted the tape 
in advance of all competi- 
tors in the big contests. 
Perhaps there is no better 
example of this than that of 
M. J. Cartmeil, of Penn, 
who followed along in 
track athletics just after 
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THIS is the last of the Camp-F isher series. 

IF they have taught any lesson, it is: 

THAT any normal boy with steady practice 

MAY find health, control and skill. 

THE race is not always to the strong. 

IT is to the fit, the alert, the ready. 

THE following is a good physical program: 
EIGHT to nine hours sleep in every twenty-four. 
THREE good meals a day varied in character. 
LITTLE eating between meals. 

DON’T eat what you taste for a considerable period. 
NOT too much sweets or pastries. 

MOST boys over eat. ‘ 
CUT out all stimulants. 
SMOKING is bad for the wind and the nerves. 
IT cuts down speed and power and skill. 
HAVE a number of favorite sports. 


VARIED in character. 
* 


A Normal Program for a Normal Boy 
By George J. Fisher, M.D. 
LET yourself out only occasionally. 


STAND, sit, walk, straight, 
* ok 


* 


heart, ears. 
* * of 


SEE about it promptly. 
ok * 


PAIN is a warning, a danger signal. 
* ok * 


reaction. 
* * * * * 


KEEP mind clear and clean. . 
DON’T worry, fuss, fume or fret. 
KEEP yourself physically strong. 
MENTALLY awake. , 


MORALLY straight. 


HEAD high, chest raised, shoulders wide 

IF you maintain good posture habitually. 
YOUR muscles will soon stay that way. 
WALK with feet straight or slightly toe in. 
HAVE a thorough examination semi-annually. 


INCLUDE teeth, tonsils, breathing apparatus, eyes, 


IF head or eyes, or joints ache regularly, 
* * * 


NOTE carefully any marked change in weight. 
* * * 


BATHE daily in water cold enough to cause comfortable 


centrating upon standing 
jumps, both high and broad, 
gradually © working up 
greater skill and more 
spring until he was the 
master of masters in lifting 
that willowy body of his 
from the ground and pro- 
jecting it into space. Previ- 
ous to the Olympic Games 
in Paris, he had become a 
star and easily better than 
any man. in this country. 
There were standing high 
jumps and standing broad 
jumps in the’ Olympic 
Games at Paris in tgoo, at 
St. Louis in 1904, at Athens 
in 1906, and in London in 
1908, and this same Ray 
Ewry was the American 
representative in these 
events. At Paris in 1900 he 
made the astonishing stand- 
ing high jump record of 5 
ft. 5 inches, and at the 
same time won the standing 
broad jump with 10 feet 6 
inches. Four years later in 
St. Louis he had evidently 
lost a little of his spring, 
for the high jump or the 
take-off may not have been 
as satisfactory, but for all 
this he won with a jump of 
4 feet 11 inches. His broad 
jump, however, was even a 
(Concluded on page 57) 
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. HERE’S no room for sentiment on the job. If 
you want to get ahead you’ve got to drop every- 
thing and follow Lady Luck. And, take it from 
me, she’s calling right now.” 

The speaker was Ed Thompson who, with his stripped run- 
about and his short-nosed collie dog, had blown into the town 
of Somerset from nowhere in particular and established himself 
as a young automobile mechanic of industrious habits. Pick- 
ing up a job in old John Skinner’s “one-horse”’ garage, he had, 
in the short space of six months, made himself the best friend 
of young John and brought many friends to the run-down 
business. Now old John Skinner was dead, and the two 
chums on a quiet Sunday morning in June were discussing for 
the future. 

Ed Thompson continued speaking. 
“Essex is an up-and-coming town, but this one is dying by 
inches. Summer people go there and bring their cars, and 
the factory hands have their flivvers that need a lot of fixing, 
and then it’s on the main road to Hartford and the transient 
business is big. Now, you may not like him, but Walter 
Miller’s got the biggest garage in Essex. When he told me 
at your father’s funeral that he would lease out the repair 
branch of his business to us I accepted his offer for both of 


“Vou see,” he said, 


us right on the spot.” 

“You shouldn’t have accepted for me,” said John, “because 
I'm going to stay right here.” 

The boys were sitting on a bench in front of the ramshackle 
Skinner garage, and as he spoke John let his eyes rove af- 
fectionately over the familiar but unlovely features of the 
building. 

“But why?” persisted Ed. “It was all right to work here 
when your father was alive, but you have to admit that the 
equipment is rotten and that the chance to get ahead in a 
dead old town like this is nix. Come on, Jack, snap out of it.” 

“T can’t. I love this old place. Dad had a blacksmith 
shop here before I was born. When cars came in he turned 
it into a garage. He didn’t do very well, maybe, but he 
wouldn’t have gone anywhere else for a million dollars. And 
I’m just like him. I'll stick to the old shop.” 

“Tf you do stick to it,” Ed cut in, heatedly, “it will kill 
you just the way it did your father. What did he die of? 
The doctors didn’t know. But I know. He died because he 
couldn’t make a decent living out of this place. Worry pulled 
him down, hard work kept him down, and bad debts fmished 
him off.” 

“All the more reason for me to go on with the business and 
make it pay. And then there’s mother. She was born and 
brought up in Somerset and to move her away at her age would 
be like pulling up a plant by the roots. She couldn’t stand 
transplanting.” 

“But look, Jack. You don’t have to bring your mother. 
Leave her here and go back and forth to the job.” 

“No, there’s no use talking, Ed, because we'll never agree. 
You've been on your own as long as you can remember and 
you haven’t any more sentiment than a cat has feathers. You 
take off your coat when you get a job, your dog lies down on 
it, and you’re both home. But I’ve lived in one spot all my 
life, and I’m not going to give it up just for a few more dollars. 
and that’s final.” 

Ned sighed and rose to his feet. As he did so the collie 
dog, which had been dozing in the shade, jumped up and 
frisked about him. Ed stooped, caught his muzzle between 


No 


entimen 


both hands, and looking deep into the brown eyes of the dog 
exclaimed, “Well, Barney, old boy, I guess it’s you and me 
on our own. But we have to keep our eye on the main chance, 
and we may as well step along to Essex now.” 

Barney wagged his tail appreciatively, and with an affec- 
tionate slap on his shoulder the boy released him. 

Jack Skinner snorted. “Bah!” he declared. “You talk 
about no sentiment in business, but you just ooze affection 
for that dog.” 

“Sure I do,”’ agreed Ed, cheerfully. “I probably love that 
dog as much as you do your home and mother. But if I had 
to give him up to get on in life—well, I’d hate it, but I’m strictly 
business.” 

“T’m not,” Jack retorted angrily. ‘And when you start 
comparing your dog to my home and mother, we stop being 
friends.” 

“Here, I wasn’t comparing them. . Oh well, what’s the 
use? You won’t come with me to Essex, and I can’t stay here 
when a better job offers, so we may as well shake on it and 
say good-by.” 

Fifteen minutes later, Ed Thompson had collected his few 
belongings from the boarding-house behind the garage, puid 
his bill, and with Barney sitting beside him in the runabout 
had moved on to the main chance. Jack Skinner, watching 
him go, shook his head sorrowtully. 

“Tt’s too bad,” he said to himself. ‘‘With me selling cars 
to the farmers and him fixing them we could have made a cork- 
ing partnership. But he’s just as hard as nails, and I guess 
things are better this way.” 


HE opportunity which Walter Millerof Essex had offered to 

Ed Thompson is not uncommon in the automobile industry 
to-day. He had found that good mechanics are hard to get 
and harder to keep on a wage basis, and so he had suggested 
that Ed handle the rgpair work of his garage as a separate 
enterprise. Miller would keep a small percentage of the 
profits in return for the use of his name and his equipment, 
but Ed would be his own boss. If he worked hard the boy 
could make money for himself. If he fell down on the job 
Miller (who got the most out of every dollar) would at least 
not be out of pocket. 

Ed liked freedom and welcomed this chance because he 
was well acquainted with the make of car that Miller sold 
and knew he could work better and faster than the average. 

When, after half an hour’s fast driving, the boy pulled his 
converted flivver up before the Miller garage he found the 
proprietor expecting him. Explaining that John Skinner 
would not join him in the business, he declared himself ready 
to take hold at once. 

“T need you,” said Miller. “A lot of work’s piled up since 
that last jackass left me and you can get into your overalls and 
start now. But why wouldn’t Old Man Skinner’s son come 
with you?” 

“Sentiment,” replied the boy. “I told him there wasn’t 
any room for it in business, but he didn’t see it that way.” 

‘More fool he,” returned Miller, a large man with a heavy 
face and apoplectic complexion. ‘My motto is to leave 
sentiment at home. Make money on the job. Make it fair 
when you can but—well, make it anyway. And that’s why 
I’m where I am to-day.” The proprietor of Miller’s garage 
caught his thumbs in the armholes of his vest and rocked com- 
placently on his toes and heels. 
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Fifteen minutes later Thompson, with Barney sitting beside 
him, had moved on to his main chance 





Room for 
By Alfred F. Loomis 


Illustrated by R. E. Johnston 


Ed looked at him in surprise. Then, concluding that the 
man was joking, said: ‘Well, I’m practical enough, but if I 
can’t get on by fair means I won’t get on.” 

“Oho!” laughed Miller, a little contemptuously. “Don’t 
tell me I’ve got a mechanic with morals. You'll be leaving 
steel shavings in differentials same as the rest of ’em if you 
don’t make the job pay. I know your breed—but mind, I’m 
not blaming you.” 

A hot retort rose to Ed’s lips—the impulse to end the asso- 
ciation with an unscrupulous man before it was begun. And 
then he reflected. He would be his own master and he could 
prove to Miller that honesty pays. Let the man do as he 
liked in selling automobiles, Ed would repair them fairly and 
squarely. 


ET as time went on and he learned the ropes in Miller’s 
garage, Ed was troubled with many misgivings. 

One day, as an instance, he filled a transient motorist’s 
storage battery with the last of the distilled water in the jug, 
and inquired of Miller where he kept his reserve supply. 

“Reserve supply of distilled water!”’ echoed Miller in 
amazement. ‘Well, young man, you are green. I fill that 
jug from the tap.” 

“You mean you put ordinary city water in your customers’ 
batteries?” 

“Why not? They don’t pay anything for the service.” 

“T can’t think of any reason why,” returned Ed in exasper- 
ation, ‘except that they expect and are entitled to distilled 
water.” 

“Oh, don’t be a young fool,” snapped Miller. “Turn on the 
faucet and fill up the jug. What the customers don’t know 
won’t hurt ’em.” 

But Ed saw to it that only distilled water went into the 
jug from that time on. And in the main he enjoyed his job, 
for while he entertained an increasing dislike for Miller he did 
the work that came his way and gave his customers satisfaction. 

Although Somerset was only fifteen miles away from Essex, 
it might have been five hundred for all the time Ed had to go 
over to see his friend Jack. Feeling, however, that he had been 
abrupt in his leave-taking, he did make the effort to write 
Jack the news about himself. In a painful, scrawly hand 
for Fd was more at home with a monkey wrench than a pencil 
—he wrote a long, friendly letter: 


. So now I’m pretty well fixed and am making new 
friends and customers every day. The last run-in I had with 
Miller happened a week ago, and I guess he knows now where 
I stand. I taken on a job to tighten a No. 4 connecting rod 
in a jit and promised the owner I’d have it done that night. 
Well, it was late when I taken on the job, and you know what 
it is. Well, in comes Miller and says, Ed, they’s a new cus- 
tomer outside that’s got a knock in his motor. Leave that 
flivver go. This is real money. 

Mr. Miller, I told him, I promised this flivver for to-night 
and with me a promise is a promise. You’re the limit says 
Miller. All you got to do is promise this feller you'll do the 
job right now, and then when you get his engine apart it don’t 
matter when you put it together. . 

“Watch me,” I says, and I walked out front where this 
customer was with a big sedan. I listened to the knock and 
said I’m sorry, mister, but I taken on a job on a flivver that’s 
got to be done this after. It wouldn’t do any good to promise 
you the same thing, but I’ll have your engine ready to-morrow 
at noon. 


August 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The customer says, “This is something new in the car 
business. Generally they promise everything at once and do 
nothing.” Well, I taken on his job on those terms and finished 
it and he told Miller he would have his friends have their 
work done here. And Miller says, ‘“‘ Maybe you’re right, kid. 
You certainly satisfied that feller.” 

So I’m getting along all right except I haven’t any jake. 
Most of Miller’s customers have accounts and they don’t 
pay until the end of the month. He likes it that way, but I 
don’t. Well, it means I’ve hardly had any money since I 
came here and I owe my board bill and then about $100 to the 
hardware store for a combination wrench set and some other 
tools I had to get. But I’ll be on top in a couple of weeks. _ 

The only other news in Essex is that a new garage is going 
up down at Main and Wall Streets. Nobody knows whose 
back of it, but they say it’s going to 
be a crackerjack with all work done on 
the flat rate basis, free crankcase service, 
oiling pit, and so on. Miller is worried 
some, but not me. I ought to keep m) 
customers if I treat them fair. Or | 
hope so anyway. 


Your friend Ed. 


LTHOUGH, according to Ed’s 

newsy but ungrammatical letter 
his affairs were progressing smoothly, 
there was one thing about his new 
position that worried him considerably. 
Miller was a dog-hater, and had lost 
no time in telling Ed that he didn’t 
want Barney running about the garage, 
where, as Miller put it, he’d be snappin:: 
at everybody. Ed, always with his 
eye on the main chance, had assured 
the owner of the garage that the dog 
would be kept off the premises. But 
Barney had several times slipped his 
leash and trotted straight to Miller’s, 
once nearly upsetting the corpulent 
proprietor as he bounded up to his 
master. 

This affront to Miller’s dignity had 
caused a squabble between the proprie 
tor and the mechanic, and the breach had 
only been healed when Ed demon 
strated that if the dog were ordered to 
lie on the seat of his runabout he would 
stay there until ordered down. Barney 
now spent his days in peaceful sleep, 
cocking his ears when he heard Ed’s 
voice, happy in the dog-like belief that 
he had been charged with guarding his 
master’s property. 

But there came a day when Ed’s 
quiet industry was interrupted by the 
barking of Barney and the infuriated 
shouts of Miller. Rushing from his 
work to the yard Ed saw his beloved 
collie crouching at bay on the seat of 
the runabout and the irate proprietor 
running toward him with a bar of 
iron. 

“Bite me, will you, you mutt?” 
Miller was saying. “Well, take 
that.” And he raised his arm to 
strike. 

But Ed, coming on the run, hurled 
himself against the man and tore the 
bar from his grasp. He threw it out of 
Miller’s reach and cried, “You big 
roughneck, what do you mean by try- 
ing to hit my dog?” 

“Your dog bit me,” shouted Miller, 
furiously, showing an abrasion of the 
skin on his right forearm. ‘That’s 
what I mean. I'll brain him.” 

“Take my advice and get a doctor,” 
returned Ed, no less angrily. “What did you make him 
bite you for?” 

“Make him bite me!” Miller choked with rage. “1 just 
started to shove him out of the car so’s I could use it. I'll 
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shoot him. I'll have the law on you for keeping a dan- 
gerous dog on my property. I'll—” 

“See here, Mr. Miller,” interrupted Ed, regaining control 
of his temper. “If you wanted to use my car, why didn’t you 
ask me?” 

“Why should I ask you? I told you you could use my cars 
when you like and I’ve got the right to use yours.” 

“Yes, but anybody who knows dogs would know better 
than to touch one that was guarding his masteér’s car.” 

“Well, I don’t know dogs and I don’t want to. And I tell 
you, young man, that you get rid of that purp or—or—or you 
leave this job.” 

Impulsively Ed started to say, “All right, I’ll quit.” 





Ed hurled himself against the man and tore the bar from his grasp 


Then he remembered the money that was owed him and his 
debts. His indecision was reflected in his face and Miller was 
quick to pursue his advantage. 


“Look here now, kid,” he continued. “I’m serious 
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about this. I won’t have that dog around here after what 
he did to me, and either he goes or you both go. If you 
go the money that’s owing us stays in my pocket when 
it comes in. And there’s that bill of yours at the hard- 
ware store. There ain’t any. dog worth a job-when you’ve 
got debts.” 

“You wouldn’t dare hold up the money that’s coming to 
me,” said Ed, defiantly. ‘T’ll go to law about it.” 

“Yes, and I'll collect damages for the bite your dog gave 
me. And then where will you be? Now, for the last time, do 
you get rid of that mutt?” 

Barney, the unwitting cause of this crisis in Ed’s fortunes, 
thrust his black nose under the boy’s arm and craned up to 
lick his cheek. That settled the question. 

“No,” said the boy. “This dog would 
be ashamed to have me stay on a job 
like this. Andso wouldI. You needn’t 
worry about my debts. I’ll dig ditches 
if I have to, but I’ll pay them back.” 

Gathering together his tools, and 
climbing into his box-like runabout, Ed 
drove resolutely away. Knowing of no 
place to go to get work, he had only the 
idea of getting away from Miller, his 
hatred of dogs, and his dishonesty. 

A voice hailed him from the side- 
walk. Looking back, he saw his friend 
John Skinner running after him, and 
drew up at the curb. 

“Pretty soft,” said Jack, coming up 
and shaking hands, “riding around in 
working hours as if you didn’t have 
a job.” 

“Hello, old kid,”’ Ed replied, soberly. 
“T haven’t got one. Miller andI hada 
tow about the dog and I had to get rid 
of Barney or get out myself. So I got.” 

“What’s that? You gave up your 
main chance on account of Barney?” 

“Well, why not? He’s the best friend 
I have.” 

“Oh, sure, I know all about that. 
But are you the guy I heard talking 
about keeping sentiment out of busi- 
ness—or aren’t you?” 

“This is different,” protested Ed, 
and then suddenly burst out laughing. 
He might be out of a job and out of 
funds, but he could see’ a joke when it 
was on himself, 

“Jack,” he said, “I get the leather 
medal. But how are you coming on 
with your one horsepower garage in 
Somerset—home and mother and all 
that sort of thing?” 

“T’ll tell you, Ed. The joke’s on 
me too. Mother said just what you 
did about the old shop killing Dad 
and she wouldn’t be happy until I 
sold out and set up in business some- 
where else.” 

“Well, I’ll be doggoned. And so 
you’re coming over here?” 

“Coming! I’ve come. Corner of 
Main and Wall. Finest location you 
ever saw. I was just wondering where 
I could get a young fellow about your 
size to be my partner and take entire 
charge of the repair end.” 

Ed’s eyes widened in amazement. 
“You mean you own that corking new 
shop and will take me in as partner?” 

“Why not? We'll have as our 
motto, ‘No sentiment in business, but 
the public be served.’” 

Ed threw an arm around the surprised collie and squeezed 
him until he wriggled with joy. “What say, Barney, old 
dog? Do you think we can be happy working with a senti- 
mental guy like Jack?” 








The Old Man of the Swamp 
| A Story of a Florida Alligator 
By Norman Borchardt 


The great bull alligator, and his life 
and heroic death in the great swamp. 
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Three of the corking stories in next month’s Boys’ Life 


Burgundy Cannon 
A Story of Castles and Knights 
By Karl W. Detzer 


How two medieval boys saved their 

lord’s castle from an attack by cannon 

in the days when cannon were new 
instruments of war. 


The Ghost Chase 


A Craig Kennedy Story 
By Arthur B. Reeve 


A wonderful story full of thrilling sur- 
prises, excitement, tense situations. 
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HAT I must try here to do, is to “put 

you wise” about this world where you 
live. When, therefore, you read this page, 
you will, as it were, look through a telescope 
which can be pointed in every direction, thus 
showing you clearly what is going on in dis- 
tant lands. Let me tell you frankly that in order 
to focus my telescope, I have to spend many 
hours of many days every month. For every 
word that I write, I go scouting far afield over 
hundreds of words, written by others. I take 
books, magazines, letters, editorials and cabled 
messages from the ends of the earth, so that my 
study is like a furnace into which an immense 
mass of rough ore is thrown, in order that a few 
ounces of precious metal may be smelted. What I 
give you is the best that I can find, and when I 
have finished selecting the best, you would be 
astonished if you could see what sacks full of old 
papers I have had to throw away. The Salvation 
Army sends a cart to collect the stuff, so some- 
body, I suppose, gets a benefit. 

At the moment, what excites me most is the 
attack on Mount Everest. The expedition again 
includes Dr. Howard Somervell who happens to 
be a cousin of mine, and when we used to meet at 
our home town—Kendal in England, little did I 
think that the boy, as he was then, would be one 
day assailing the loftiest peak on earth. Some 
years ago, I remember hearing the explorer, Dr. 
Nansen, discuss the question why brave men have 
risked their lives in order to reach the North Pole. 
He said that if you lived in a house which had one 
door locked, you would never be satisfied until 
you knew what lay behind that door. That, he 
thought, was why there was such eagerness to 
unlock the icy portals of the Arctic regions. So 
with Mount Everest. As Tennyson the poet, expressed it: 

“We needs must love the highest when we see it.” 

These courageous fellows saw the highest and were deter- 
mined to win it. Two of them—George Leigh Mallory and 
A. C. Irvine—were killed in the attempt. “‘We expect no 
mercy from Everest’’—so Mallory had written. And assuredly, 
he received none. Having talked gaily of “stinging the nosetip 
of old Everest,” it was Mallory who, alas, got stung. “Old 
Everest” had tne best of it, this time 

To get to the very top is hard. Everest is 29,002 feet high. 
In 1921, the climbers reached 23 000 feet. Next year, they 
only turned back 
at 27,235 feet. 
And last month, 
they were within 
a few hundred 
feet of the sum- 
mit. 

“Oh! the little 
more, and how 
much it is! 
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The Sub-treasury building at Broad and 

Wall Streets, New York. The statue stands 

where Washington took the oath of office 
as President of the United States 


And_ the little 
and what 

worlds away!” 

Why did they 
fail? To the 
skilled cragsman, Everest is not a difficult climb—not nearly 
so dangerous as many a lower mountain. At 20,000 feet, you 
camp on grass and this only leaves 9,000 feet to be ascended, 
or 134 miles. That is, however, sheer perpendicular mea 
surement and it represents many miles of laborious clamber- 
ing over glacier, rock, ice and snow. Progress is slow and it 
is a test of endurance. It is only doggedness that does it. 
_ For there are two formidable factors to 'be faced. The 
first is the air which is so diluted, as it were, that you can only 
breathe with difficulty; and even then you get a headache 
unless you can become accustomed to it. Hence, the climbers 
carry an apparatus which supplies oxygen, and this eases the 
strain on the lungs. But, of course, the apparatus adds to the 
weight of the equipment to be hauled. 

The second enemy is the weather. It is terribly cold. 
And the winds are appalling. Yet unless the weather be cold, 
you cannot climb at all. For it is the frost that holds the snow 


less 


**The Times’ ‘world-copyright photograph. 









THE MOUNT EVEREST EXPEDITION 


A group-picture of the personnel of the Mount Everest Expedi- 
lion, photographed at Darjeeling before their departure. The 


following men appear in the photograph: Captain Bruce; Gylegn, 


in charge of the native troops; General Bruce, the commander 
of the expedition (third from the left, standing); Colonel Norton, 
second in command; Mr. Bentley Beetham. Mr. Hazard, Major 
Hingston, Mr. Odell, Mr. Irvine, Mr. Mallory, Mr. Somervell. 
Some of the cooliecs accompanying the Exbedilion are also shown 
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“credit.” If an employer wishes to enlarge 

his plant, he has to go to the bank and obtain 

“credit.” Many people borrow money from 

the bank or in some other way in order to 

build a new house or buy a new automobile. 

It is so with nations. They need “credit” or 
loans in order to construct railways, make roads 
and develop telegraphs, telephones and other 
advantages which, in the United States, we already 
enjoy. 

Hitherto, a nation, when it wanted to borrow 
money, has applied to banks in London and Paris. 
But to-day the world’s banker is the United 
States. And for a simple reason. Never has 
there been in any place so much gold—solid, yellow 
gold—as you may now see in the vaults of the 
Sub-Treasury Building in New York City. 
Doubtless, you will remember that, on the site 
that that building occupies George Washington 
took the oath as President. Little did he suppose 
that the day would come when more than four 
billions of dollars in bullion, as it is called, would 
be stored in the space beneath his feet. It is about 
forty dollars for every man, woman and child, 
whether black or white, who lives under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

In Sunday School, most of you will have been 
taught the Parable of the Talents—how one man 
was told to trade with five talents, and another 
man with two talents, and a third man with one 
talent. The men who traded with their talents 
became richer. The man who hid his talent in a 
napkin and was too timid to trade, lost—even the 
talent that he had. Applying this story, most 
people think that the United States should use 
her talents, meaning her store or reserve of gold, 
in order to develop healthy trade with other coun- 
tries. For if good trade be really good, it brings not only 
profits and riches, but happiness and peace. If you are trading 
with other countries, you will not want to fight them and they 
will not want to fight you. 

All the world is thus watching us to see what we shall do 
with this vast accumulation of gold. In Germany, there is an 
old legend that the gold of the world lay in the bed of the 
River Rhine and anyone would rule the world who could 
fashion that gold into a ring. And it was an evil dwarf, by 
name Alberich, who captured the gold. One of the greatest, 
composers, Wagner, whose music is often heard over the radio, 
has turned that 
story into an 
opera called, the 
Nibelungen Ring, 
which, as a 
matter of fact, 
takes four days 
to perform. Gold 
has often been 
sadly misused. 








The new French cabinet, as formed by Eduoard Herriot, the new 
premier. M. Herriot is the center figure of the 
jive men seated at the table 


and ice firm enough for a foothold. And when the frost 
breaks, there comes what in India is called the monsoon, a 
warm wet*wind which sweeps the Himalayas with torrents of 
rain and blizzards of snow. It was, apparently, the monsoon 
that overtook this year’s expedition. It is due in June. 

The company feared no ill-luck and were thirteen in number. 
They had a small regiment of native porters and one evidence 
of their chivalry was the fact that when four of these natives 
were stranded, high on the mountain, the British set forth and, 
at great risk, rescued them. It is this kind of comradeship 
that keeps the natives loyal amid acute discomfort and peril. 

When one comes to think of it, all the world is climbing 
what old John Bunyan used to call Hill Difficulty. All nations 
are now roped together en the slippery siope of civilization, 
and if one falls, all the others feel the jerk and may be dragged 
into the abyss. And what all countries need is a kind of 
oxygen, a breath of life, invisible, intangible as the gas that 
chemistry generates for our lungs. That oxygen is known as 
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Wide World Photo 


Lieut. R. L. Maughan, U. S. A., 


recently made a coast-to-coast, 


When Spain had 
the gold of the 
world, she merely 
squandered it. 
And in India, the 
immense treasures, accumulated by the rajahs and other princes, 
were guarded in palaces, while the people lived in miserable 
poverty. American statesmen are thus anxious that a right use 
be made of this new and powerful weapon for good or evil 
which has fallen into our hands. How can we supply oxygen 
to our comrades in their climb up the mountain of history? 


who 
dawn-to- 
dusk flight across the United States 


During the war, we lent enormous sums of money to Europe. 
We were in the war; we had to help to win it; and we had no 
choice. But we do not love war. What we want is peace. 
And if we are again to lend money, we must be sure that it will 
be used, not for armies and navies, which would one day fight 
against one another and even against us, but for railways and 
all the other things that add to the comfort and happiness of 
a nation. 

That is the reason why Brigadier General Dawes, who is 
running for Vice-President with Calvin Coolidge, went to 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The Heroes 
of To-day 


Scout Percy A. Baker 


Scout Percy A. Baker of Troop No.1, Terryville, Conn., 
saved a life through quick thinking as well as courage. 
Another boy who could swim, jumped from a diving 
board and when he came to the surface quickly sank 
out of sight. The other boys thought the diver was 
‘‘fooling,’’ but Bakerappreciated thathe wasindistress. 


























Scout Baker swam toward him and reached him as 
he was going down for the second time. Baker dived, 
caught the boy under water and swam with him to 
the dock. j 

















The Remington Arms Company pre- 
sents the Remington Award for 
Heroism — a Scou nife with shielg 
engraved as showg—to each win 
of the Heroism dal. 
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Look for another hero m@xt month! 














What the Remington Knife Brings 
to Scout Life 


T used to be that A f#low bought a knife be- boy the kind of knife he has always wanted. 


cause it Jookedfalf right and he hoped it: Look at the “Official Knife—Boy Scouts of 
would be a good krffe America.” That shows what Remington Steel 

Now he buys a f e that not only looks right means to a knife—strong, sharp cutting blade that 
but he knows for g¢fe is right because it bears stays sharp, can opener, cap lifter, punch blade 
the name Remington. and screw driver that really tightens screws. It’s 
a Remington through and through. 







Remington has not only the willingness to 
make good knives but also 108 years’ experience Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
in the tempering, hardening and working of steel. Established 1816 






RS 3333 
Bringing the rifle maker’s standards of accu- Remington “Official 
Segue Knife—Boy Scout 
racy and quality to the knife industry gives a “er —- e 


Model 24 Remington Autoloading Rifle .22 calibre 


It brings many a thrill qualifying for a Merit Badge for 
Marksmanship. Chambered for either regular .22 Short or 
.22 Long Rifle Cartridges (not interchangable). 
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cKINNEY, first trick operator for the 
division station, straightened his 
bent back, and peered from under his 
green eye shade at the big clock on the 
wall. It was exactly 12:13. Being after midnight 
there were no other employes on duty except Wick 
Allison, the cail boy. a table in the far 
corner of the railroad office, the dispatcher caught a glimpse 
of Wick’s red head. 
“Hey, Wick!” bawled McKinney above the noisy rattle of 
With the terse command he held up 


Glancing across to 


the telegraph sounders. 
a folded sheet of yellow paper on which he had just now 
transcribed a message. 

Wick was busy at the moment, pounding a key of his own. 
This key didn’t connect with anything, yet its sounder could 
make just as much noise as though it was hooked to the main 
line. A year before, the call boy had joined the scouts, and 
hit upon this scheme of learning the Morse code and of qualify 
ing for his signalling test. Already, he had mastered the 
alphabet, and when 
McKinney called, he 
was in the middle of 


an imaginary but 
very important mes- 
sage. 

“Break off, won’t 
you!” McKinney 
shouted again, with 
louder insistence. 
“Come take _ this 
order to Bentley, 
over at the round- 
house. Make it 
snappy! I can’t 
wait all night!” 

Wick heard this 


time, and though he 


had to break his 
message squarely in 
the middle, he 


jumped up and scur- 
ried over to the dis- 
patcher’s desk. 
“Deliver this to 
the foreman,” Mc- 
Kinney repeated, as 
he thrust the folded 
slip into the call 
boy’s hand. “ No. 16 
She’s in 
and 


is on time. 
two sections 
won’t need a helper 
out of here.” 

“For all of which 
Bentley and __his 
roundhouse crew will 
be much obliged,” 
grinned Wick, pull- 
ing cap lower 
over ears, and 
buttoning his 
\ rainstorm 
blowing outside, and 
quarter- 


his 
his 

coat. 
was 


it was a 


mile run to the 
roundhouse. 

“lll be much 
obliged to you if 


you'll cut out that 
deadhead buzzer,” 
the di spate her 


brought in testily. 
“We have racket 
enough in here with- 
out that thing bang- 
ing.” 

“I’m getting the 
code,” Wick ex- 
plained, as if the 


chief already didn't 
know. “I’mascout, 
don’t you see, and I 
want to pass my 
first class—’”’ 

““No, I don’t see!” 
interjected the irate 
McKinney, waving 
his hairy hand in a 
gesture of dismissal. 
“Trot along now, 
er you'll be a first 
class candidate for a 
funeral.” 


he Night 


By Dennis fil. Stovall 


Illustrated by Robert E. Johnston 


Wick Allison trotted: He had to trot to keep warm. Not 
only was it a wet, blustery night, but it also was a cold one. 
The raindrops, frivid as liquid ice, bit at his cheeks and blinded 
his eyes. A murky blackness enveloped the railroad yards. 
No trains were making up just now, and the tracks were almost 
empty. - Off beyond the long freight depot, a lone switch engine 
puffed and snorted in a strenuous effort to get a string of loaded 
gravel flats out of the way. Through the wet blackness the 
switchmen’s lanterns blinked like muffled fireflies. 

The call boy skipped down the main line and across the 
network of tracks near the turntable to reach the roundhouse 
by the shortest route. He found Bentley and the grimy night 
crew busily engaged grooming a half dozen high-wheelers 





“When will Na. 16 be here?” he demanded gruffly 
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that stood like well-trained thoroughbreds in their 

stalls. One of the big locomotives, under a full head of 

steam, was ready to “doublehead” No. 16 over the 

mountain division when the fast express train reached 
Waverly. 

“You can let old 2340 rest for a while, Tom,” the 

call boy informed, as he put the dispatcher’s order in the 





foreman’s greasy palm. 

“How come?” Bentley wanted to know. 

“She’s in two sections,” Wick informed knowingly. 

“And the first section is running special,” the foreman 
added, as he read the order. 

“Must be carrying a load of money,” remarked a hoztler 
from the depths of the pit. 

“Looks that way,’’ Bentley agreed. Then he turned to 
Wick. “Say, boy, how are you comin’ on with that dead- 
head buzzer? Have you driven McKinney loco yet—” 

“T’ve got the code all O. K.,” the boy declared en- > 
thusiastically. “If you don’t believe it, just listen to this.” 
He picked up a 
hammer and began 
to tick the thick, 
steel siderod of old 
2340. “Adotanda 
dash—that’s “A.” 
Dash—three dots, 
‘B.’ Dash-dot-dash- 
dot. - *C! Then 
a dash and two dcts 
—that’s ‘D’—” 

“You’d better be 
dashing back to the 
station or MckKin- 
ney will be hot on 
your trail,” the fore- 
man advised. 


HEREUPON 
the call boy, 
once again denied 
the privilege of dem- 
onstrating his know]- 


edge, dashed out 
through the round- 
house “door. Once 
again he took a 
short-cut route. But 
he made this dite 


even shorter by 
dodging under the 
bunkers and 
creeping swiftly 
along a broken line 
of freight cars that 
stood near the load- 
ing sheds. Most of 


coal 


these cars were 
empty, and_ their 
side doors open. 


Wick kept as close 
to them as he could, 


so as to be out of 
the sweep of the 
cold, biting wind. 


His main difficulty 
was in keeping from 
under the dripping 
torrent that poured 
from the car roofs. 
Water was run 
ning everywhere, 
so that the splash 
ing of his scurrying 


feet could scarcely 
be heard. 
There was one 


sound however, that 
brought Wick to an 
immediate halt when 
it reached h’'s 
mufiled Th’s 
was the monotone of 
men’s He 
Was creeping under 
and past an open car 
door when he heard 
it, and he guessed 
at once that it came 
from inside. Fear, 
wonderment and 
surprise, savored 
with a boy’s natural 
curiosity, prompted 


ears. 


vcices. 
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him to halt and listen. Orders are orders in] 
the railroad game, and Wick Allison knew that 
none but railway employees were allowed in 
the yards during the night. | 

The first words that reached him, rooted | 
him to his tracks, with a straining ear held 
within six inches of the door sill. “It will be 
an easy haul for us if we can make sure that 
first section will stop at the tank.” This | 
remark, muttered in low tones, was audible | 
enough to be distinctly heard. 

“Buck will get a straight tip on that,” | 
another voice responded, just as cautiously, 
yet amply loud for the listening Wick to catch. 
‘He is over at the station by now, and if he 
hangs around a while, he will learn the order 
for the special.” 

“‘T hope he won’t hang around too long,”’ the 
first one spoke again. “We won't need him | 
here when the Express arrives, which will be 
only forty minutes from now, if she’s on—’ 

“‘Sh-h-h! Did you hear that? Sounded 
like something thumped the car!” 

Sontething did thump the car. With unex- 
pected suddenness Wick’s feet slipped on the 
sodden ground, and he struck his cranium 
against the door sill. He dodged under the car. 

Followed then a tense period of dreadful 
uncertainty. ‘You must have imagined you 
heard something, Bill,” said one of the pair 
finally. 

The other grunted an inaudible reply. Wick 
took a long breath, then crept away as quietly 
as he could. Once he gained the open yards, 
he ran, pell-mell for the station. Just what the 
two men and their trusted ally proposed doing, | 
the boy could only guess. But he was quite cer- 
tain from the chance remark he overheard, they 
intended to hold up and rob the first division 
of the Express when it reached the Waverly 
water tank. [Evidently the first division of the 
fast train, running “special,” as Bentley had 
said, was carrying money or valuables. 


AST as he ran, on his way to the depot, 
Wick’s active mind operated even faster. | 

He knew that if McKinney was promptly | 
informed, the dispatcher could rush a warning | 
message to the crew of the oncoming Express. | 
The boy’s heart sank when he scuttled, wet 
and bedraggled, into the station office and | 
discovered a bearded stranger sitting near the | 
stove. This portion of the room was separated 
from the telegraph tables and desks by a wide- 
topped railing. The stranger’s presence had 
occasioned nofsuspicion on the part of the | 
operator; section men, construction erew 
workers and other railroaders out of a job, 
freguented this warm corner on wintry nights. | 

9 the call boy open the railing gate, | 
McKinney raised up from his desk and gave 
the youth a keen scrutiny. The index finger 
of his right hand was deftly tapping a tele- 
graph key. But this operation didn’t keep 
him from talking. Expert that he was, Mc- | 
Kinney could both talk and “‘send” at the 
same time. “Look as if you’d just got in 
from a long cruise,” the dispatcher remarked 
sarcastically, as he noted Wick’s dripping 
clothes. “How’s the water?” 

“Coming down,” the béy answered, trying 
to grin. He wanted to step close enough to 
whisper something in McKinney’s ear, but | 
he was fully aware that the bearded stranger, 
over by the stove, was watching and listening. 
Also, he had observed, as he passed by, the 
butt of a huge revolver protruding from the 
man’s hip pocket. 


“You delivered that message to Bentley— | 


and got his O. K.?” the dispatcher inquired. 

“Yes, sir, I did, sir,” the call boy assured. 

“Very well, you may now amuse yourself 
by chucking more coal in the stove,” ordered | 
the chief. ‘‘The first section of No. 16 will be | 
here in exactly twenty-two minutes.” { 

Wick ducked back into the other compart- 
ment, and got busy with the coal hod and the 
poker. He had no opportunity to give the 
stranger a close examination. He was a big 
fellow, so the boy noticed, and he wore a pair of 
enormous laced boots which he comfortably 
rested on the warming grate of the hot stove. | 
In his grizzled countenance there-was a look of 
stolid determination and purpose. His eyes, | 
which were almost hidden by the slouched hat , 
brim, were a jet black. Wick was uncomfort- ; 
ably conscious, all the while, of being closely 
watched by the stranger. Also, he had another 
glimpse of the revolver butt protruding from 
under the tail of the big man’s coat. 

“The first section of No. 16 is running 
special,” brought in McKinney, talking as 
much to himself as to the world in general. 
‘Unless she gets a contrary order, she won’t—”’ 

The bearded man dropped his big feet to the 
floor and jerked himself erect, eager to hear 
the rest of the dispatcher’s remark. But he 
didn’t hear it. Neither did Wick, for the boy 
purposely dropped the coal hod and knocked 
a lid off the stove. 
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A WINNER 


YOU TOO CA 


You've an equal cha 
hundred prize Kodaks 
submit the one hundr¢f 
a new model (2)% x 4) 
Anastigmat 7.7.7 le 
Kodak for pictures ¢ 

You can enter pictu 
contest and they can de with any 
camera or materials. Thgfdnly restriction 
is that pictures submitted must have been 
made after June 1, 1924. The contest closes 
October 1, 1924, so you will want to get 
busy and send as many pictures as possible 
before that date. 

Get out your camera and get in line for 
one of the prize Kodaks. If you haven’t a 
camera probably you can borrow one or, 


1 to the one hundred Boy Scouts who 
ures. The 1A/Pocket Kodak, Series II, 
, equipped with the sharp cutting Kodak 


for as little as $2.00, you can obtain a 
Brownie that may mean the winning of a 
$22.00 Kodak. 

The contest will also help you toward 
getting the coveted Merit Badge for Photog- 
raphy. Talk to your Scoutmaster about it. 
There is no hard work attached to this con- 
test as picture making means “fun.” 

A leaflet containing entry blanks can be 
secured from your Kodak dealer or from 
us. 


fy size in the 


Send pictures to 


Boy Scout Contest, Advertising Department, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. ' 


City 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., rm Kodak 

































“Gee! mybrakes 
sure saved me 
a dive over the 


handle bars! 


“If I’d ever hit thgt rut atgtop 
speed, I would hav@ taken Jome 
spill! 
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risky bike forj 

If you havgn’t g bicycle, you 
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equipping if wigh this fine coaster 
brake. 
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The New Departure 
Coaster Brake is made 
throughout of selected 
steel, with each part de- 
veloped by different heat 
treatment so that it can 
best perform its work 
without wear or break- 
age. Furthermore, each 
partis accurately finished 
to insure correct interfit- 
ment with other parts. 
This means positive and 
smooth action of the 
mechanism for many 
years. 


If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 

Send today for illustrated story “Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 
like it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. 
Bristol, Conn, 


co. 


























- 
The pledge of the 
printed word 


RIENDSHIPS in ancient days were formed by pledges of 

blood. Medieval knights won mutual aid by pledges of 
the sword. But modern business forms friends in every corner 
of the world through the pledge of the printed word. 





Advertisements are pledges made especially foryou . . 
pledges that advertised goods you buy are exactly as claimed. 


When you buy an advertised phonograph, you buy one of 
established workmanship and tone. It has been tested by 
thousands before you. Its dealers, sure of its worth, invite the 
testing of millions more. 


What is not advertised may be worth buying. What is, i} 
must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which goods are advertised. 





An advertiser’s pledge can be redeemed only 
by your entire satisfaction 














| Mars, 


| of the Express 


| standing that gleamed on his face. 





“Hey, what’s the row?” McKinney shouted. 
“Shall I call the fire department?” 
No, let ’em sleep.’ Wick answered, getting 
things in order again. The stranger shifted to 
a new position, and the boy took off his wet 


mackinaw and cap, hanging them on the 
wall near the stove. As often as he dared, 


he shifted his gaze toward the dispatcher, 
hopeful of catching the latter’s attention. 
But McKinney seemed disposed to attend 
strictly to his own business. And all the 
while the seconds were flitting by. In less 
than twenty minutes the first section would 
be due. 


Wick thought of his telegraph key. In 

truth, this had come to his mind while 
he raced toward the depot, but just how to 
convey a message with it to the dispatcher 
without arousing the stranger’s suspicion was 
a puzzling problem 

Putting on an air of utter nonchalance, and 
whistling a tuneless ditty, Wick went over to 
his little table in the corner, uncovered his 
much-prized outfit, and began to hammer the 
key. He heard a heavy shuffling of feet over 
by the stove, and was horrified to see the 
stranger rise and bend over the rail. At the 
next moment a deep-toned voice muttered 
the query: “‘Hey, kid, whatcha doin’?” 

As a usual thing it was no trouble for Wick 
Allison to answer any sort of a question, 
promptly, if not always correctly. Yet just 
now, while he looked into that sinister, grizzled 
face, his tongue was paralyzed and his brain 
a blank. Moreover, he couldn’t be certain 
whether the man was joking or in dead 
earnest. 

McKinney heard the question and inter- 
jected the reply: “He is sending a wire to 
Tell ’em the grape crop is a bit short, 
Wick, and prunes are almost a failure.” 

The stranger grunted and straightened up. 
“‘T was just wonderin’ about the first division 





“On time!” McKinney informed tersely. 

“Will she stop here, or at the tank?” 

“The Express doesn’t carry passengers,” 
sang out McKinney. Then he shot an angry 
glance in Wick’s direction, as the boy was 
pounding that disconnected key with all his 
might. “Break off, won’t you? Or muffle 
that sounder.” 

Wick didn’t break off, nor did he muffle the 
sounder. As rapidly as he could he was 
repeating over and over the division station’s 
code call: “Q. S.—Q. S.—Q. S.”. The stranger 
had slumped back again on the seat near the 
stove. All this was meaningless to him, but 
its unbroken repetition caught the ear of the 
operator. Also, it brought another deprecating 
growl. “Quit banging that thing!”” McKinney 
bawled. For one brief moment he looked at 
Wick, and the latter eyed him so keenly the 
dispatcher’s curiosity was aroused. This 
changed to genuine concern when Wick, still 
hammering the broken key, switched from the 
code letters to the _ word: “ R-O-B- 
B-E-R—R-O-B-B-E- 

“For Pete’s ng Wick—cut it out!” 
McKinney bawled again, louder than before. 
He swung round, turning his back on the boy, 
but the youth had caught the look of under- 
He reached 


for his own key, poising his finger above it, 
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and in the meantime Wick hammered the 
warning message: 

“This man is robber—two others—hid in 
box car—overheard talk—plot to hold up 
Express Ww hen stops water tank—rush wire— 
to train.’ 

The dispatcher raised up and sent a quick, 
nervous glance in the boy’s direction. He 
didn’t scowl this time, nor say a word. It was 
evident that he wanted Wick to know that he 
had heard. As his troubled gaze shifted to the 
bearded stranger beyond the railing, the latter 
rose and demanded gruffly: “When will No. 
16 be here?” 

“*She’s due in twelve minutes—first section,” 
McKinney answered with the indifference of 
station keepers answering queries. 

“Will she stop ‘is 

“She usually stops at the water tank,” the 
gperator snapped, and got busy with his key. 

Evidently this information satisfied the 
grizzled visitor, for he buttoned his thick 
mackinaw, pulled the slouched hat lower over 
his eyes, and shambled out. Wick Allison tock 
a long breath of relief, and though he remained 
at his table, he quit his aimless drumming and 
gave attentive ear to the chief's rapid order. 
Some of it was already on the wire, and the 
boy caught enough of what followed to know 
the operator had picked up the station agent 
at Ralston, the last town on the line where the 
Express could be flagged, informing him of the 
intended robbery. 

In less than four minutes, though it seemed 
an hour to the anxious pair in the Waverly 
office, the other dispatcher sent back his 
“O. K.” It was only a five-mile run from 
Ralston to Waverly. The Express ordinarily 
covered it in seven minutes. To-night, 
because of the forced stop, it was nine minutes 
before the headlight of the first section flashed 
around the curve and the locomotive yelped 
its call for orders. Straightway, McKinney 
signalled an open track. Then he and Wick 
rushed to the window as the fast train, con- 
trary to its usual procedure, thundered past 
the station and on up the line, leaving three 
baffled highwaymen waiting in ambush in the 
black shadow of the water tank. 

Though the night police of the sleepy moun- 
tain town were summoned as quickly as 
possible, the plotting trio made their escape 
to the hills. But they did not rob the train. 
In a short half hour the flurry was all over— 
McKinney bent over his desk again, and Wick, 
having nothing better to do, hammered 
another imaginary order on his broken buzzer. 
The veteran dispatcher didn’t order him to 
stop. Once he gave the call boy a steady gaze. 
‘There was no scowl] on his deep-lined features. 
Whatever it was, Wick took it to be an expres- 
sion of kindness, little knowing that long-sleep- 
ing memories had been awakened in the crusty 
railroader’s breast 

‘Say, Joe,” spoke the boy more familiarly 
than he ever before had addressed the chief, 
“when can you give me a tryout on my code 
test? I want to be sure of it, see, so I can pass 
my first class——” 

“You've passed it already, Wick—good and 
strong!”” McKinney answered positively, his 
wrinkled features breaking into a happy smile. 
“If your scoutmaster won’t believe it, just 
trot him round here, and we'll prove it. We 
sure will. boy, we sure will!” 
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These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. mee for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. * Pictures without names will not be considered 
Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not a returned unless a stamped and ad- 

essed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and published. 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 
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1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter a the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What —_ you, 
your parents or the giver decile to subscribe? Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would = tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be te. or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper o: 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 
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As Good as His Word 
(Concluded from page 11) 














towns. The job printers were all intentionally 
out of jobs. The town was out of news. 

Mr. Reelman, the enterprising proprietor 
of the Refined Vaudeville and Movie Theater, 
had succeeded in getting the program of his 
“ten big acts” printed in the metropolis. 
But so far as Bridgeboro and adjacent towns 
were concerned the only printing being done 
was in the nature of footprints. 

It was on the next afternoon, Saturday, that 
Roy, Pee-wee and Warde Hollister were play- 
ing tennis on the Harris lawn, when Pee-wee 
noticed their scoutmaster, Mr. Ellsworth, 
coming up the gravel walk toward the porch 
accompanied by no less a personage than Mr. 
Max Messthal, proprietor of Messthal’s 
Mammoth Dollar Down Furniture House. 
Mr. Messthal himself was a rather large piece 
of furniture built on the plan of a dining-room 
sideboard, being wider than he was high, and 
he waddled along at Mr. Elisworth’s side talk- 
ing volubly and seeming greatly excited. 

“Gee whiz, something’s up,” said Pee-wee; 
let’s go over.” 

“T bet we’re all going to be arrested,” said 
Roy. 

By the time the three scouts had reached 
the porch, Mr. Messthal was sitting in one of 
the big, low wicker chairs, while Mr. Ellsworth 
sat upon the porch rail with a rather amused 
look on his face. 

“Walter,” said Mr. Ellsworth (evidently 
with full knowledge of the characteristics of his 
smallest scout), ““I want to consult you about 
something and I want you to keep still till I 
finish. Understand? Then, you can do the 
deciding.” 

There was a rather significant and very 
amused twinkle in the scoutmaster’s eye, as if 
he greatly relished the conference. As for 
Pee-wee, his supplementary drive was now a 
thing of the past and he had forgotten it. He, 
therefore, stared blankly from his scoutmaster 
to Mr. Messthal, then back at his scoutmaster 
again. 

“Sure, I can keep still,”’ he said, not without 
some show of apprehension. 

“Well then,” said Mr. Ellsworth easily, 
“Mr. Messthal, who owns the big furniture 
store, has a little trouble on his hands and he 
thought we might be willing to help him out. 
T told him that’s our middle name. And, of 
course (here he winked emphatically at Roy 
and Warde), I expect he’ll be willing to help 
us out too. It seems he wants to put hand- 


bills—he has the handbill fever, Mr. Mess- 
thal has = 

“Tt pays to advertise,” said Mr. Messthal. 

“That’s just the point,” said Mr. Ellsworth, 
“and Mr. Messthal can’t advertise because he 
hasn’t anything to advertise with and all the 
printers are sitting around home and Mr. 
Messthal is worrying. Now, when he came to 
see me about the handbills you scouts collected, 
I told him some of them were all crunched up 
but that I thought you might have, oh well, 
say as many as a couple of thousand——” 

“Roy Blakeley’s going to write one of his 
crazy stories on the backs of them,” Pee-wee 
piped up, “and he’s going to tell a lot of stuff 
about me—how he jollies me—and every- 
body’ll believe——” 

“Well, we must prevent that at any cost,” 
said Mr. Ellsworth. 

“The pleasure is mine,” said Roy. 

“So this is what I teld Mr. Messthal,”’ Mr. 
Ellsworth continued. ‘You see Mr. Messthal 
wants a lot of handbills to slip into the pro- 
grams at the Lyric Theater to-night. I told 
him they’ll only get all over the floor—but that 
isn’t the street. So I made him a proposition 
subject to your approval. I told him he could 
have all the good handbills we have on hand 
for ten dollars, the condition of the sale being 
that we will purchase six good sugar barrels 
and some black and red paint with the money. 
Then we'll paint those barrels red and print 
REFUSE on them and stand them along Main 
Street. You see, Walter, the great thing about 
it is that we'll prevent Roy from writing 
another story and at the same time—well, 
we'll make a stab at two kinds of trash at 
once. Now, what do you say?” 

“Thanks for your kind words,” said Roy. 
“The same to you and not so many of them.” 

“T tell your scoutmaster I would be most 
happy to do this,” said Mr. Messthal. “TI 
would be happy to furnish the barrels to make 
our town clean.” 

“That’s the idea,” laughed Mr. Ellsworth. 

“And they'll be—I would say—oh a monu- 
ment—a memorial to the scout boys,” said 
Mr. Messthal in his most ingratiating tone. 

‘ ““Good-night, he thinks we’re dead!” shouted 
oy. 

“Anyway, I’m not,” thundered Pee-wee, 
“because anyway I can prove it.” 

“We'll take your word for it,” said Mr. 
Ellsworth. ‘How about the deal?” 

“You said it,” shouted Pee-wee. 











The Mustang of Madman’s Gap 
(Concluded from page 9) 








In a month the horse was broken to saddle 
and became the object of wonder and admira- 
tion of all who saw him. No thoroughbred 
could compare with him in sheer magnificence 
and beauty. They paraded him at fairs, 
photographed him, wrote eulogies of him, in- 
vented stories about him. 

But Merriwether, the man who had caught 
him, wore a troubled look as he viewed the 
magnificent animal in his new surroundings. 

The black horse was bedded in fresh hay. 
But he was used to the living grass of the moun- 
tains and valleys. He was fed with the best of 
food and grain. But that was not the succu- 
lent, growing food that he had browsed upon. 
He was given exercise along the roads and 
around the tracks of the fair grounds. But 
there was a man on his back and a binding girth 
around his body and a metal bit in his mouth. 
Besides, he had been used to getting his exer- 
cise by roaming boundless distances. And the 
very air he breathed—well, it was not to be 
compared with the bracing winds that whistled 
down from the mountains. 

The black horse had all that could be given 
him—except the freedom he had known. He 
was a captive—still spirited and high headed— 
but a captive just the same. 

Only once did the veteran see the black horse 
during the fair season. Hutchins, noting the 
glumness of his face, tried to coax an explana- 
tion from him. But the little bronzed man 
went away again with a noncommittal: “I 
reckon I made a mistake.” 

Thefe came a night when fire broke out at one 
of the fair grounds. A sheet of flame curled up 
from one of the long stables. Men rushed to re- 
lease the horses, fought with the frantic animals 
to keep them from rushing back into the blazing 
buildings. Bedlam reigned for an hour. 
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Then Hutchins, red-faced, perspiring, beside 
himself with anxiety, rushed about the grounds 
buttonholing everybody he met. 

“Seen my black mustang? Seen my black 
mustang?” was his breathless question. 

But always the answer was: “No.” That 
night a rumor passed that the wonderful wild 
horse had perished in the flames. Suicide, a 
sentimental reporter termed it. 

But then from the town came a report that 
a man had met a coal biack horse coming down 
the road on the wings of the wind, yet without 
even a clatter of hoofs. From ten miles beyond 
came the news that a party of men aroused by 
the light reflected in the sky had been startled 
to see a horse emerge from a cornfield, whisk 
over a six-foot fence and vanish silently. 

Hutchins grew hopeful. Telegraph wires took 
up the hunt. A reward was offered. 

A day passed, then another. Then straggled 
in a belated report of some scared negroes tifty 


miles away who had seen a black ghost in the |’ 


shape of a horse with eyes of fire, picking its 
way across the lofty trestle over Boiling River. 
The spectre had moved like an animated sil- 
houette against the moonlit sky and then, as 
suddenly as it had appeared, it had vanished. 
Undoubtedly, they declared, it was the ghost ot 
the great mustang that had perished in the 
burning stables, making its way back to roam 
forever in its native haunts. 

But there the trail disappeared in thin air, 
and the story went the rounds that people’s 
imagination had been working overtime. 

It was Hutchins himself who, a month later, 
riding wistfully through the valley where he 
had first seen the magnificent horse, made a 
discovery that set his heart thumping and 
started the telegraph wires humming for 
Merriwether. 











An Athletic-Trim 
Keds Model 


Keds with athletic-trim come in 
various styles — lace-to-toe and 
lace-to-instep, black, brown and 
grey trim. 





A Keds Model with 
Sol 
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A battle of brawn—fought 
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found out about 









te 


to the finish! 


“day’s rk” forgthe men in the 
army. e army demands 
athletic t are built right— 
and bu d the hardest wear. 
Here the igferesting report of tests 
made rmy Post, with Keds: 
‘*One yorn regularly for 12 hours every 
day (egfept S@&idays and holidays) during a period 
of 5 ll conditions of weather and service. 
This 8 little wear and appears capable ot 


at least an additional month of similar 
usage. 


** One pair was given a genera! test tor sport (mass 
games, and physical training, etc.). These shoes 
were turned in at the end of six weeks and showed 
practically no wear, 

‘Three pairs were in use five months for tennis, 
golf, walking, etc., and are still in good condition. 
One of these pairs was subjected to a wading test 
in salt water (a severe test) and no deterioration 
was noticed from such exposure.”” 


Records like these help to explain why Keds 
are the standard shoes for sports and athletic 
use today. Leading playersand championship 
teams everywhere are wearing them. They’re 
built to give the maximum of speed, ground- 
grip and com 

Keds, of course, are a complete line of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes, varying in price according 
to grade, size and style—from $1.25 to $4.50. 

It is important to remember that not all 
canvas rubber-soled shoes are Keds. Keds are 
made only by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. And every Keds shoe has the name Keds 
on it. It will pay you to look for the name 
Keds! 

The 1924 Keds Hand-Book for Boys is full 
of things every boy will want to know about. 
How to make things—rules for games —wood- 
craft, etc. Sent free if you address Dept, 330, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Robber Company 
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If your mother desires to 
become familiar with the 
use of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter in many other 
ways, ask her to mail 
coupon to us, 









Peanut Butter 
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BEECH-NUT PACKI 
Canajoharie, 


Dept. S-3 Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. ¥ 


Please send, without expense to me, Mrs Ida Bailey Allen's 
Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and service information. 
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*“PUCKESCOPE” 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 


Makes dim distant ob- 
jects big and lear. A 
real telescope“that fits 
pocket. 
Pock. Jr. Magnifie 
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Get a Cyclometer | 
for your Bicycle 


This summer—make records as 
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} MARBLES 


This wonderful oil remoy 
easily loosens metal foulingfan: 
and pitting. Free from ful 

At sporting goods and hardware 
2 oz. bottle 30c, 6 oz. cap We. By 


4 5092 Delta Ave. 
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itro-Solvent Oil 
leans Guns Easily | 


sidue of all powders and 
Prevents rusting 
micals and moisture. 

and post exchanges; 
10c extra. Sample 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
Gladstone, Mich, 


New Easy 
CARTOON 


You can now quickly learn 
make comics, sport cartoo 
animated and ser:ous cartoo 
ete. Cartooning is lots of f 
that pays big money! 
ing at home in spare t 
ingly easy way. 

Send for F 

Mail postcard or | r today forWfree 
Book on Cartoonimg. It tells all about 
this easy method per’ected by one of 
America’s most successful cartoonists— 
also is filled with interesting facts about 
cartooning. Mail card TODAY! Give 
Age f under 16 years. 


Washington School of Cartooning 
Washington, D. C. 


| Room 568, 1113-15th St. N. W. 













“He’s alive!” the railroad man gasped de- 
lightedly. ‘‘He’s alive—and—my heavens! 
He’s beautiful!” 

Only Merriwether seemed not surprised to 
learn that the horse had found his way back 
to his home range. And only he seemed loath 
to undertake the task of capturing him. 

In vain Hutchins pleaded and coaxed. But 
Merriwether was adamant. 

“That hoss was eatin’ his heart out, Mister 
Hutchins, yearnin’ to git back here,” he de- 
clared. “He didn’t look right. He was fine, 
to be sure. But he was like a jewel in a cheap 
settin’, He didn’t fit in them surroundings.” 

“You’re a sentimental old cuss,” laughed 
Hutchins. 

“Ain’t got a mite of it in my system,” de- 
clared Merriwether. 

““Merriwether,” Hutchins at last delivered 
his ultimatum, “if you don’t catch that horse 
again for me, I’ll get somebody else to do it.” 

The veteran considered that for a time. 

“T’ll give you your thousand back,” he sug- 
gested. 

Hutchins dismissed the idea with a wave of 
his hand. 

“Well, what’s the answer?” he inquired. 
“Do you go after that horse, or shall I get some- 
body else?” 

“Who could you get?” asked Merriwether 
casually. 

“Why, young Benz. 
ideas!” 

A twinkle in Merriwether’s eye and a nod of 
approval greeted the suggestion. 

“Better get him,” he advised. 
git the hoss, then I’ll take a turn.” 

Thus it happened that young Benz was 
turned loose. He was, to be sure, full of bright 
ideas. He knew just how the black mustang 
ought to be caught. Merriwether’s approvat 
pleased the young man immensely and swelled 
his already ample opinion of his own ability. 
But it puzzled Darcy and Nelson beyond all 
comprehension. 

The y oung man lost no time in getting on the 
mustang’s trail. He wore out five saddle horses 
chasing the black flier and never succeeded in 
getting within gunshot of him. He was led 
merry chases into the thick growth of the hills 
and then left high and dry without even a trail 
to follow. He set traps with noose and bent 
sapling at the ends of inviting runways. But 
the only thing he ever caught was a scrawny 
hog that had got away from some ranch. 

From one end of the valley to the other he 
followed the herd of horses. When he got close, 
they split into bunches and scattered forty 
ways. He built blind traps, somewhat after 
the style—but without the finesse—of the one 
Merriwether had used. But the horses detected 
the things a half mile away. They refused to 
be coaxed into the terrain where traps might 
best be hidden. 

And in the meantime the black stallion grew 
positively cocky. He seemed to know in- 
stinctively just what the youth was up to and 
how to make his best laid schemes go awry. 

Merriwether listened to the reports and 
chuckled. 

“T told you that hoss had brains,” he ob- 
served to Darcy. 

Then, after two months of fruitless effort, 
Benz threw up the sponge. Merriwether 
chuckled to himself and set the men to work 
building a blind trap some ten miles up the 
valley from Madman’s Gap—across the trail. 

The crisp October days came with the chill- 
ing winds from the mountains. The foliage 
began to turn red and gold. Then Merriwether 
brought Hutchins down to see the final play 
and installed him on a hillside above the 
trap. 

Carefully, craftily, Merriwether placed his 
men one morning before sun-up. The great 
circle began to draw close. The wild herd 
began to move down the trail—precisely as 
Merriwether planned that it should. 

From their vantage point on the hill Merri- 
wether and Hutchins watched them come, the 
white mare and her foals in the lead. Straight 
down the trail toward the trap they were 
headed, confident but alert. They had become 
expert in outwitting men because of the 
activities of Benz. 

But this time they were dealing with a differ- 
ent caliber of man. Merriwether’s trap was 
masterfully disguised. 

Through his high powered glasses, Hutchins 
watched a long black horse that followed the 
herd some two hundred yards in the rear, 
continually watching the back trail. 

“Never saw anything like him!” the man 
kept murmuring. “Look at him-come! Like 
he was moving through the air instead of on 
the ground. Look at that head!” 

He might have been talk ng to h’mself. 

The riders in the rear began closing up, press- 
ing in gently, not with the abrupt rush that 
Benz had used without success. 


He’s chuck full of 


‘Tf he can’t 
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Aware that something subtle was being 
attempted, the stallion raced ahead, drove the 
white mare faster, then continued for a brief 
time in the lead, ‘searching the trail and the 
hillside for suspicious signs. But Merriwether 
was a master at his job. He had permitted 
no telltale signs to be left about. 

The black horse circled back again, head and 
tail up, snorting as he watched the oncoming 
riders. Their speed was beautifully gauged to 
close in on the herd at the right moment. 

The stallion burst into a magnificent gallop 
and raced ahead to hurry his ban 

The men in the rear whooped and plied their 
quirts. The horses had entered the trap. 

“Got him!” Hutchins exclaimed excitedly. 

Too late the mustangs discovered their mis- 
take. A dozen of them rushed the fence, only 
to be flung back. 

“Look!” 

Hutchins jerked himself to a sitting position. 

The black stallion had not slackened his 
burst of speed. Straight at the fence he rushed. 
Hutchins groaned. He remembered the little 
mare that had broken her neck in a rush against 
such a fence., Then, as if the black had been 
lifted on wings, he shot up and over the eight- 
foot fence, came down easily on the other side 
and raced away in that wonderful trot. No 
man in all that country ever had seen such 
grace and power. 

““Swee-eet Willum!” breathed Merriwether 
with his eyes alight. “I thought he’d tackle 
that fence different next time!” 

Hutchins, torn between admiration and dis- 
appointment, looked quizzically at the beaming 
Merriwether. 

“You didn’t want to catch him,” he said. 

Merriwether made no response. The two sat 
on the ridge for an hour, then went down to look 
at the stock in the corral. Hutchins pointed 
out several mares that he planned to have 
broken. It was nearly sunset before they climbed 
again to the ridge. Darcy was with them. 

The railroad man was staring out over the 
wide country before him, as if newly conscious 
of its beauty, when from the opposite ridge 
came a shrill neigh. 

. a he stood, looking down at his captured 
and. 

Merriwether, who had no sentiment in his 
system, gripped Hutchins by the arm. 

“Now can’t you see?” he muttered, “where 
that hoss belongs? Don’t you see how he fits 
in with this country? He don’t fit with barns 
and straps and man-made stuff! He’s one of 
God’s own critters. The sky is his roof and 
the whole wide country his corral! It’s his— 
this country! He’s part ofit! Youcan’ttake 
that hoss out of it. You might git the carcass, 
but the spirit would stay right here.” 

Hutchins said nothing. 

“Man alive!” whispered Darcy as he 
watched the glorious beast move nervously 
back and forth on the edge of the precipice, 
calling to his own. 

Then Hutchins turned to Darcy. 

“Go down and turn ’em loose,” he ordered 
thickly. “He wants ’em.” 

Darcy hurried away. 

“Gosh!” sighed Hutchins. 
ever will catch that fellow!” 

“Nobody ever will, sir,” 
sured kim. 

“ No? ” 

“No. That young Benz that thought he was 
so smart has given that hoss a rare education 
in all the stock tricks of the trade. And the 
hoss’ll remember the symptoms whenever he 
sees ’em again.” 

“So!” Hutchins grinned whimsically. 
“That’s why you turned Benz loose, just to 
teach that horse— But you built that trap.” 

Merriwether nodded. 

“T tried to teach him all I knew, too,” he 
replied. “The man don’t live that can catch 
him now.” 

The gate of the corral below was swung 
open. There was a snort, a thunder of flying 
hoofs and a cloud of dust as the herd burst from 
the corral and swept up the valley. 

But the two men on the hill seemed not to 
be conscious of the existence of the herd. They 
had eyes only for the black horse that tore 
down the opposite ridge in tremendous bounds. 
They watched him, mane and tail flying in the 
wind, sail away behind the others, looking back 
over his shoulder for signs of pursuit. 

The very absence of a chase seemed to puzzle 
him, for he stopped soon and flung up his 
magnificent head to gaze back. The last rays 
of the sun glistened on his black coat. 

“T’ll give you back your thousand,” Merri- 
wether declared. 

“No, ” replied the railroad man, 





“T hope nobody 


Merriwether as- 


“this is on 


And he did not lower his glasses until the 
black mustang, with a final toss of his head, 
sent back a triumphant whistle and swung out 
of sight behind a mountain of red and gold. 
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“ A N N Y ! ? 
D Danny, the 
red-headed, 


boy detective 
bounded from his 
chair and into the 
“Governor’s” office 
in three jumps. 

“Where did you 
come from?” asked the Governor, as Danny’s 
employer, the head of the world’s largest de- 
tective agency, is known. 

“Through the door,” replied Danny. 

“The floor?” said the Governor. 
thought so.” 

“T said the door,” repeated Danny. 


“Fy 











A True Story of Danny, the Boy Detective 


By Charles F. Robb 
Illustrated by Joseph St. Amand 


DANNY was walking back 

and forth along the lines 
of people before the paying 
tellers’ windows one day when 
he heard a shrill voice ask to 
have a certified check for $100 
cashed. Danny said he could 





ARLES F. ROBB, author of the “Danny”? stories, is chief of the Criminal Di- 
vision of the William J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc., and without 
doubt one of the best informed men in his field in America. 
“TI always hesitated to tell the story of Danny, the boy detective,” wrote Mr. Robb to 
the editors of Boys’ LiFe, “because most people can’t imagine that a youngster with 
bright red hair could possibly be of any assistance as a detective. But Danny, red hair 
and all, zs one of the sharpest men—he is but a boy in years—we have. 
@ man’s work every day.” —TuE EpIirTors. 


And he is doing 


remember that voice a life- 
time. Danny gave the man 
one good look and he noticed 
that he had a full face and 
very shifty eyes. He was very 
short and wore a long black 
coat. Danny took in all these 
details. The man quickly ob- 
tained his money and left the 
bank. 

Danny thought nothing more 
of this man until several days 








“Well, I never saw such 
speed,” continued the 
Chief. ‘‘What’s the trouble? 
Getting restless? How long 
is it since you have had a 


case?” 

“Two days,” answered 
Danny. 

“Too long,” said the 
Governor. 


“Yes sir,” went on Danny 
and the two grinned at each 
other. Then the Governor’s 
face became serious. 

“Danny,” he said, “how 
would you like to go to 
work in a bank?” And before Danny could 
answer he went on: “I don’t know what 
you know about forgery but you know that 
a large percentage of our cases have to do 
with check crimes. Forgery is one of the 
most serious of all crimes against property. 
In fact, it has been estimated that the losses 
last year totaled $200,000,000. Now that’s a 
lot of money. And we are constantly being 
called by banks to handle individual cases, 
Right this minute we have an especially trou- 
blesome case to handle. All we know is that 
a short fat-faced man with a shrill voice is 
cashing checks on which the certification 
stamps have been forged. I am going to 
put out a half dozen men in 
different banks and to-morrow 
morning at nine I want you 
to report to the Trust 
Company. You will be given 











a uniform and your duties will be explained to 
you. But remember that while you are work- 
ing for the bank you are also working for the 
agency. Your main job is not to keep the 
blotters in place and to see that the ink wells 
are filled but rather to help us get a dangerous 
criminal. That is all. Understand?” 

Danny nodded his head. The next morning 
there was a new red-headed attendant in a 
certain Fifth Avenue bank. He looked pretty 
good in his uniform and Danny debated for 
a moment whether he wouldn’t like to keep 
his new job. Then he recalled why he was in 
the bank and he began to look around. A 
bank is a bank, said Danny to himself. 

A day went by and Danny found his work 
interesting. ‘Two days and three days passed 
and Danny didn’t think so much of his job. 
He soon tired of rearranging the blotters and 
putting the pens back in their place. Then 
time and time again depositors would ask him 
questions which he could not answer and 
Danny did not like that. 

A week went by and noth- 
ing happened. Another week 
passed and Danny was get- 
ting restless. He wanted to 
be relieved but good “soldier” 
that he was he stayed on the 
job. A third week went by and 
Danny said to himself that if 
something didn’t happen to him 
something would happen to the 
bank. Hesimply couldn’t stand 
it much longer. And then 
something did happen. 


later when he learned that the 
bank had cashed another check 
with a forged certification stamp. The teller 
who cashed the check was the same teller who 
cashed the check for the man with the shrill 
voice. In the presence of one of the vice- 
presidents the teller said he could identify the 
man easily ina crowd of a thousand if he could 
get the man to speak just one word. Danny 
knew that the man he suspected for some 
strange reason was the man who had cashed the 
bogus check. But where could he be found? 

The next day Danny was at another bank 
and again a week, two weeks and a third week 
went by and again nothing happened. Then 
it was learned that the criminal had passed 
another check at some other bank. Again 
Danny was shifted to another bank. 

A week passed and one morning while Danny 
was wondering whether he would have to 
wait another three weeks before something 
would happen, in walked the little, fat-faced 
man, with his long black overcoat. Danny 
(Continued on page 52) 























The little, fat-faced man walked in and presented 
a certified check for $100 to be cashed. Danny 
made a bee-line for a bank attendant, but stopped. 
He could hardly believe his eyes! 
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“Aw right fer you, Dinkie 

Fost. You no know what beet 

you when Poncho git tru’d 
wid you.” 


” HAT 
fellow 
knows “ 
where 

the line is but 


he’s deliberately let 

his herd wander a 

mile this side of it! 

Next thing I know 

I'll have a wild lot of 

Bar O. U. and W bar W cow punchers 
swarming down on me kicking like the 
dickens because the sheep are on the 
cow range. That fellow Pancho’s t’ 
cussedest bird for breaking the rules I 
ever saw. He’ll stir those cattlemen up 
some time enough to get himself all shot 
up. I better go down and take a fall 
out of him.” 

Ranger “Dink” Foster stood beside 
his horse on the shoulder of Broken- 
back Mountain and looked down into 
the valley of Morales Pass where, on the wrong 
side of the Government range grazed a wooly mass 
of thousands of black-faced sheep which he easily 
identified as the charges of one Pancho Alvarez, a 
herder for the Deitz Sheep outfit. Pancho’s 
shabby, rattletrap, red and yellow sheep wagon 
the herder’s nomadic home was easily discernable; 
the lanky rawboned horse, unhitched wandered 
just beyond cropping grass. 

Dink Foster raised his glasses to his eyes and could see quite 
plainly Pancho himself bending over a tiny cooking fire with 
frying-pan in hand, and close beside him, his brush waving 
expectantly, was the Mexican’s big, heavy framed and heavily 
maned cross-breed collie-shepard dog, Don, a fine dependable 
animal, and as Dink well knew Pancho’s most cherished 
companion. 

“Reckon he’s getting chuck ready,” said Dink, “hate to 
interrupt a repast but, by glory, I’m going down there and say 
a few things to him he won’t forget. This is the fourth time 
I’ve caught him on the wrong side of the sheep line. If 
he don’t pay attention this time I’m going to jump him hard 
and then pass the word to old man Dietz that he’s got to fire 
him or else keep his woollies off this end of the range until he 
can get a herder who knows how to mind the rules.” 

Cogitating thus, Dink swung into his saddle, turned his 
horse off the shoulder back onto the trail and started down the 
mountain slope toward the valley. Pancho was sitting cross- 
legged on the ground, smoking frying-pan in front of him 
and tin-plate in his lap, when Dink’s horse swung down the 
slope and came up beside the sheep-wagon. Pancho had his 
big wicked-looking belt-knife, dripping grease, in one hand 
and a half-picked lamb chop in the other. He watched Dink 
come on in silence, grim of face and black eyes narrowed a 
trifle. Don, the sheep-dog, got up and trotted toward the 





oncoming horseman 
with. tail waving in 
friendly manner. 

“Hello, Don, old 
fellow,” said Dink as 
as he swung to the 
ground, threw the 
reins over his horse’s 
head and stopped to 
pét the dog. Then as 
the animal turned and 
raced barking away to 
circle the flock and 
drive in the strays, 
Dink straightened up 
and stepped toward 
Pancho. 

‘“‘Look-a-here you, 
Pancho, you are on the 
wrong side of the 
sheep line by nearly 
two miles and you 
know it. This is posi- 
tively the last time 
I’m going to warn you. 
Next time I catch you 
on the cow-range off 
you go. Old Man 
Dietz will have to fire 
you or he will have to 
keep all his woolies at 
the other end of the 
valley. Get me?” 

* Ain’t so vera fur on 
cow-lan’. Anahow 
justa same you play 
weid cow-man, 
an’ keek sheepa-mans 
hoff. You no keeka 
me hoff. No cow 
aroun’ I driva de 


sheepa hanywheres . 


sometimes, eh?” 
“No, by glory, you 
don’t. Cows around 
or no cows around, 
you keep your sheep 
where they belong. 
Hear me. Pretty soon 
you stir up a lot of 
trouble with the cow- 
men and they'll shoot 


you up.” 
“Huh, no shoota 
Pancho uppa 


while he’s a gotta 
hees knife. You 
no driva me hoff 
when I gotta 


git along with your 
woollies.” 


\NCHO came 
forward _ slowly, 
catlike, his black eyes 
snapping fire. His de- 
meanor warned Dink 


that anger was smoulder- 
ing in his heart and it would 
take very little to cause it 


to leap into flame. 
“‘ Now listen, you. If 


knife neider, see.” 
and showed yellow tobacco-stained teeth between 
tightly drawn lips. 
bedy shifted forward in an attitude of defiance. 
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“Ain’t so verra fur on cow lan’. You 


The herder made an ugly face 


He stood up knife in hand and 


Pancho of 


we'll make this a little personal matter 
and—and—”’ 

Pancho darted forward wasp-like 
and Dink shot his hand down to his 
hip where his six-gun should have 
been. Then he remembered. It was 
back home in his cabin up on Hood Mountain. He had not had much 
use for it lately save to kill rattlesnakes and he all too frequently left it 
hanging on a peg on the cabin wall. This was one of the times he wished 
he had carried it, for Pancho noting the fact that he was unarmed intended 
to make the best of the opportunity. Dink shot a hasty glance toward 
his horse where in its saddle-boot reposed his rifle. But the horse was toe 
far away for him to reach it in time. Pancho, small, wiry and quick as 
a flash in his actions was upon him, the long knife gleamed wickedly, 
a; he shot it upward from his hip toward Dink’s unprotected stomach. 

Dink side-stepped more swiftly than he had ever side-stepped before, 
and as the knife flashed he shot out a smashing counter with his right fist 
that reached Pancho’s face just a fraction of a second before the knife- 
blade could reach his stomach. Pancho with a grunt reeled backward and 
Dink, his fighting blood aroused, followed up with a beautiful straight left 
that landed flush on the Mexican’s nose and a right chop that caught him 
under the ear and lifted him clear off the ground. 

Pancho landed somewhere in the region of the back of his neck and his 
feet continuing in their flight went on in a wider arc until the herder had 
completed a beautiful back somersault and landed face downward on the 
ground. Dink stepped over to him, wrenched the knife from his hand and 
threw it as far away from him as he could. 

““Now mosey your sheep over the line and pack up your duds, because 
I’m going to see that Old Man Dietz fires you right away. No man can 
pull a knife on me and get away with it.” 

And Dink struggling hard to control the anger that had been aroused 
in him, turned his back on the Mexican and walked over toward the sheep- 
wagon where his horse stood looking at him with ears cocked forward. _ 

Suddenly there was a scrambling behind him in the grass, a curse 


“Now can that. Don’t 
get mussy or I'll take that butcher- 
knife away from you and spank 
you with it. You move your 
herd and move it pronto, see, 
orI tell Old Man Dietz 
you can’t herd sheep on 

Government range, 
see. That means 
you'll be fired. Now 





a 


But Dink was growing angry, too. 
you want to get mussy why all right 


August 
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You no kicka me hoff.” 


the Knife 


Spanish and Dink turned just in time 
to see the Mexican getting to his feet 
another big knife that he had secreted 
about his person, gleaming in his 
hand. Dink saw him poise, grip the 
knife-point first and swing backward 
fo throw. The next instant there was a gleam in‘the air, a hissing sound 
and a thump behind him as the knife whistled past his head and buried 
its point inches deep into the side of the sheep-wagon. 

“Well, blast your dirty hide,” exclaimed Dink, startled at the narrow- 
ness of his escape, “for two pins I’d go back there and boot you all the way 
off the range for that.” He stepped over and wrenched the knife out of the 
wood and stood with the thing balanced in his hand a moment while he eyed 
the Mexican coldly and calculatingly. 

“I should make your face over with my fist, by right,” he said after a 
moment, “but I won’t. Now you get off here quick, and if I ever find you 
on Government land again I’ll arrest you and put you in jail. Git.” 

And Pancho, muttering to himself, slunk off to catch his raw-boned horse 
and hitch it to his sheep-wagon, meanwhile whistling for Don who was on 
the far side of the flock. 


“THIS same Pancho had been the bane of Dink Foster’s existence for 
;~ Some time. Why he insisted on grazing his sheep over the line on 
‘owland was more than the Ranger could understand for there was 
‘lenty of sheep pasture, and good pasture, too, at the upper end of the 
Galley where the sheep men were supposed to keep their charges. To be 
sure, Pancho was lazy and inclined to follow the flock wherever it wandered 
stead of herding the animals in particular pastures and if they strayed 
off of sheep-land a mile or two it never seemed to matter to him. He always 
took his time getting them back to their proper grazing grounds. 

And this always irritated the cow-men who were grazing herds on Gov- 
‘mmment lands. Wherever a flock of sheep had grazed there was little 
tourishment left for cows, for the sheep ate the grass so short that the 
valley bottom of their range looked more like a lawn thanit did like wild graz- 
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ing land. And when 
the cow-men saw wide 
swathes eaten away on 
the range reserved for 
cattle they were quick 
to make a protest. 
These protests al- 
ways came to Dink 
Foster first, for as 
Ranger he was the 
guardian of the Gov- 
ernment grazing land 
in his district. Time 
and again cattlemen 
from the Bar O. U., 
W Bar W, and Lazy S 
outfits who used the 
Government land and 
paid a small fee for 
good grazing ground 
came to Foster primed 
to raise a row because 
the sheep had de- 
stroyed acres of the 
best cattle grazing. 
Indeed their visits had 
become so frequent 
and their just anger 
had waxed so hot that 
Dink had become all 
worked up over the 
situation himself and 
had set out to discover 
just which one of the 
herders of the several 
sheep outfits was guilty 
of breaking the rules. 
It did not take him 
long to discover that 
Pancho was the trou- 
blesome one, and he 
was quick to warn the 
Mexican, with a cer- 
tain interest in ‘the 
herder’s own welfare 
at first for he knew 
that any one of the 
cow-hands from the 
three outfits would not 
hesitate to take a 
crack at him or his 
sheep er his dog Don, 
just by way of driving 
him out of the country. 
But Pancho either 
could not or would not 
understand. He was 
reluctant to drive his 
sheep over the line and 
Dink had to force him to move at the point of a Colt’s .45. 
To be sure this did not instill a love for Dink in the heart of 
the swarthy sheepherder, and the next time Dink approached 
him to warn him off Dink found he had his hands full of trou- 
ble. The next time the Mexican proved even more trouble- 
some, and the fourth warning had resulted in a knock-down 
fight and the knife-throwing incident which had aroused Dink 







If Dink had not reported him he would not be sepuraica from his boon companion, Don. 


to the point of absolute determination to get rid of Pancho. 
“T’ll be doggoned if I stand for any more of his nonsense,” 

Dink cogitated as he pushed his mount up the slope toward 

the shoulder of Broken-back Mountain, which was his favorite 
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lookout for anything that might be transpiring down in 
Morales Pass and the broad grazing valley. 

Reaching the shoulder Dink dismounted and unslung his 
glasses to note what progress the Mexican was making toward 
getting over the line with his woolly gang of sheep. 

The rawboned horse had been hitched to the rattletrap 
wagon, Pancho’s camp had been struck and the weatherbeaten 
van was wending its way slowly northward in the proper direc- 
tion while Don, the big shepard dog was valiantly trying to 
bunch up the sheep and head them in the same direction. 

“Well, he’s moving at last, but he’s slow about it. I don’t 
believe I’m going to stand another bit of nonsense. Think 
I'll stop in on Old Man Dietz and raise a row. It isn’t fair to 
the cow-men to let that feller drive his woolies so far over the 
line and then again it isn’t safe for him, neither. The cow-men 
are just as liable to get worked up some evening and come down 
and jump him hard; shoot him up, or lynch him and I don’t 
want any muss like that in my district. I guess there isn’t 
anything to it but have Pancho fired, especially if I have to 
spend next week up at Coronado, testifying at the trial of those 
timber thieves. Why, if I didn’t keep my eyes on Pancho for 
a week I believe the cow-men would come down here and hang 
him. Think I’ll stop in at Dietz’s on my way up to Coronado 
and tell him to call Pancho in and put some other herder tend- 
ing that block; call him in for the week I’m away, anyhow, 
if he don’t fire him.” 


UT Dietz fired him. Pancho had not the best of reputa- 
tions around the Dietz sheep ranch and when Dink 
Foster two days after the knife-throwing incident stopped in 
at Dietz’s on his way up to Coronado and reported the trouble 
that he had been having with the Mexican and how the cattle- 
men were all stirred up over the situation Old Man Dietz, of 
German extraction and a very prosperous shipper of mutton 
and wool, waxed wrathy. Because of his Teutonic lineage 
Dietz had not had the pleasantest time in the world for the 
past five years there in Morales Pass valley, although he had 
been as loyal and as patriotic to the American cause as had 
the staunchest cow-man. In truth, the cattle-men of the 
district pronounced him a thorough “white man’’ after they 
had watched his every move and had gone out of their way 
to spy on him during the period of the war. 

Dietz realized that he had weathered the storm and was still 
on friendly terms with the neighborhood and he refused now 
to be drawn into an argument because of one of his sheep-men. 
Then, too, Pancho was not a favorite at the sheep ranch be- 
cause of various and sundry knife-throwing episodes ther'e and 
so Old Man Dietz called him in the very day he heard Dink’s 
story and told him to move on to pastures new. 

Pancho, of course, became sullen and ugly and tried to put 
up an argument, but Dietz promptly called several of his herd- 
ers and they gladly participated in the ceremonies of running 
Pancho off the ranch. 

At that point, however, arose the problem of Don, Pancho’s 
herd-dog. Don was the property of the sheep ranch as far as 
legal possession was concerned. But the dog refused to recog- 
nize that and so did Pancho. Don was for leaving with the 
Mexican when they ran him off, and only the combined efforts 
of two sheep-men and a chain contrived to keep him on the 
ranch. As for Pancho, when he discovered that the com- 
panionship of Don was to be denied him, his attitude suddenly 
changed from sullen anger to contrition and abject apology. 
He pleaded with Old Man Dietz to be allowed to have Don. He 
tried to buy the dog, he promised to be a good self-respecting 
herdsman if Dietz would take him back and permit him to herd 
with Don for his dog. In shor he tried in every way to secure 
possession or just the companionship of the animal; indeed 
he even tried to steal him, the third night after he had been 
dismissed from the ranch and this resulted in his apprehending 
one of nine buck sho s that composed a load that was pep- 
pered at him, and this discouraged 
his efforts to secure Don and threw 
him into « fit of temper that made him 
positively satanic in his ugliness. In- 
deed, his ill-humor plumbed such 
depths that nothing would suffice to 
bring him out of his fit of rage save 
getting drunk on bootleg hootch, and 
he fared forth to Coronado, the county 
seat and nearest community, there to 
gratify a fast-mounting desire for 
strong liquor.’ And as he struck off 
townward his anger became pointed 
ind focused, so to speak, not on Old 
Man Dietz, but on the person of 
Dink Foster, Forest Ranger, whom 
?ancho blamed for all his trouble. 
He knew that Dink was behind his 
dismissal from the Dietz ranch, and 
his crooked-thinking brain could see 
it no other way than if Dink had not 
reported him he would not be sepa- 
rated from his boon-companion, 
Don. : 

At Coronado he learned of the trial of a certain gang of tim- 
ber thieves that’ was in progress in the court house, and he 
learned, too, of the presence of Ranger Dink Foster as one of 

(Continued on page 42) 





How to Bring Home and Keep Live 
Specimens 


VERY real scout, and for that matter 

every real boy, should be a nature lover. 
The cold spring bubbling up under the hill 
should be a delight to him, so also should the 
floating cranberry bog covered with sphagnum 
moss, young backmatack trees, wild callow 
lilies, fringed purple orchids, pitcher plants, 
sun-dew, and all those thousands of interesting 
plants that flourish on a floating bog, and the 
creatures, frogs, turtles and salamanders that 
live among them. A scout should love the 
brown path, the indistinct trail up the moun- 
tain and the creatures that live beside the 
trail and the birds in the bushes or trees over- 
head. If he cultivates a love of this kind he 
will cultivate something that will make him 
happy all his long life. I say long life because 
a love of nature gives one a long life. 

The droning of the bees, the twitter of the 
birds, the whisper of the pines, the laughter 
of the brook, the gurgling of the spring, the 
creaking of saddle leather, the clinking of the 
bit and spur, the breathing of the broncho, 
the singing of ungreased wagon wheels, the 
crunching sound of the snow and the flopping 
of the snowshoe—why do we love to repeat 
these words? 

The shrill whistle of the marmot high among 
the rocks; the screams of the eagle, the “who, 
who, who-who, who-ah!’’ of the barred owl, 
the whistling of the elk, the “woof woof” of 
the bear, the long-drawn howl of the timber 
wolf, the “yap-yap-yap”’ of the coyote, the 
uncanny grunting of the moose, the wild yell 
of the panther, the roar of the torrent, the 
crashing thunder of the avalanche—what is 
there in these words that makes the blood 
tingle in one’s veins? 

It is the power of suggestion they possess. 
In them is the song of Mother Earth with the 
tang of the damp leaves under foot, the almond- 
like odor of twin flowers, the smell of pine 
needles, the view of the vast expanses, the blue 
skies and towering clouds! The voicing of 
these words give us a magic carpet like that of 
“The Thief of Bagdad,” which in imagination 
transports us to our old camping grounds. 
These words strike the fetters from our 
souls, set our spirits free, and though we may be 
writing in an attic, sitting on a high stool 
humped over a ledger, bending over our books 
at school, selling goods behind a ribbon counter, 
or papers on the street, it matters not, we forget 
these things and again 
become natural, nor- 
mal, primal men and 
boys listening to Na- 
ture’s great tunes, odes, 
epics, lyrics, poems, 
ballads, and rounde- 
lays as sung by God’s 
own birds, air, earth 
and water. 

It was because these 
things appealed to 
John James Audubon, 

Henry David Thoreau, 
John Muir, John Bur- 
troughs and Theodore 
Roosevelt that their 
Names are now ones 
with which to conjure. 


T! TERE is one ab- 

solutely necessary 
thing for an enjoyable 
hike, and that is an 
object. It is fun to go 
out to do one’s scout 
stunt of fourteen miles 
in a day because we 
have an object in view. 
It is fun to take a hike 
to go fishing, to visit 
the Indian caves and 
hunt for specimens, 
and it is great fun to 
go on a hike to collect 
live specimens. To accomplish this one must 
be a good stalker, and if we do catch the live 
specimens, we must have some means of carry- 
ing them home without injury to the specimens, 
and last but not least, without injury to our- 
selves. Even an American white-footed mouse, 
which we find in the woods and the fields, can 
bite one severely, but if you drop it in a hand- 
kerchief, gather up the end of the handkerchief, 
you can carry it a long distance without injury 
to the mouse or to yourself. The same is true of 
the flying squirrel or even the gray squirrel, al- 
though you would need something larger than an 
ordinary pocket handkerchief for a gray squirrel. 


Therefore, when you go on a collecting hike 
fill your packs with bags of different sizes; 
you do not know what you are going to catch, 
whether it is the measles or a woodchuck. 
And by the way, a baby woodchuck is a charm- 
ing little pet. When my children had the 
measles one had a woodchuck and the other 
a kitten; neither animal, however, caught the 
measles, although both animals romped on the 
bed with the children. 

The only way to carry snakes successfully 
is in bags, but I should advise you right here 
and now to let the doubtful and poisonous snakes 
alone; they are not interesting pets and they 
are exceedingly dangerous, whereas the two 
kinds of green snakes, the little red-bellied 
brown snake, the garter snakes, the black 
snakes, the ring neck snakes, the hog-nosed 
snakes, the latter you probably know as the 
puff adder or the hissing adder, are none of 
them venomous, but all except the little green 
snake and the little brown snake can give 
you an uncomfortable bite and therefore must 
be handled with care. 

Snake-catchers use a snake stick with 
which to capture their prey, Fig. 233. This 
is a simple contrivance consisting of a wand 
stiff enough not to bend, with a fork at one 
end, the forks must be short, otherwise you 
cannot hold a snake. These snake sticks 
are used by men who capture rattlesnakes, 
copperheads and all the poisonous kind, but 
they are also useful for black snakes and other 
non-poisonous snakes, for when the fork is 
held over the neck they cannot twist their 
head around and bite you, Fig. 234. The 
specimen bags, Figs. 235, 236 and 237, can 
be made of unbleached muslin, they will oc- 
cupy little room in your packs until you have 
the live specimens in them. 

Another useful instrument in capturing 
live creatures is a thin copper-wire slip noose, 
Fig. 238. This you carry in your hatband 
and attach it to a rod or pole when you are on 
the hunting grounds. With it you can capture 
frogs, turtles and other live creatures, which 
will not fear the noose when it will be impos- 
sible for you to approach near enough to reach 
them with your hand. In using the copper 
slip noose be careful not to jerk it with much 
force, for then you will cut your specimen in 
two. I have cut a big mud sucker in halves 
with a wire noose as neatly and as completely 
as one could have cut it with a very sharp 


cleaver. I do not know now 
which was the most surprised, 
the fish or the boy. Now that 
we have the implements 
with which to catch the 
animals, and the bags with 
which to transport them, we 
will proceed to build some- 
thing more substantial in 
which to keep them at home 
or in camp. 

Some years ago I captured 
a beautiful little flying 
squirrel for my children. This 


was in Indiana, and when the time came to 
move to New York the youngsters insisted 
that we must take the flying squirrel with 
us, and so, with the help of a neighbor, we 
made a traveling box for him out of a tin 
box about five inches in diameter, Fig. 239. 
The tin box, Fig. 240, had a lid in which a 
round hole was cut, see dotted lines on the lid, 
Fig. 240, and a circular piece from a similar 
box, A, Fig. 241, had a round hole put in it, 
and then was forced into the center of the 
box where it fitted snugly and divided the 
interior into two compartments, see A, Fig. 
241 and A, Fig. 242. The latter diagram 
shows an end view of che box looking in at the 
door, B is a piece of tin partly covering the 
door space, so as to make the opening smaller 
and lessen the chance of escape of the inmate 
when the door is opened. A is the division 
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in the middle of the box through the hole of 
which you can see the bars D at the rear of 
the box, see Fig. 241. Figs. 243 and 244 
show how the door is made, and 245 shows 
the hinge, which is simply a piece of tin bent 
over a short bit of wire. In the fold of the 
bent tin the door is soldered so that one 
half comes on one side the door and the other 
half upon the opposite side of the door, G. 
Figs. 245, 243, 242 and 237. The wire is 
soldered on to the rim E, Fig. 240. Oppo- 
site the hinge a bent wire is soldered onto 
the door to fit over the staple, also made of 
a bent wire, which is soldered onto the side 
of the can, Figs. 243 and 244. At the bot- 


tom of the box a piece of bent tin, C, Figs. 
239 and 241, is bent up and soldered onto the 
sides of the box, this is to prevent the can 
from rolling when it is resting upon a table or 
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the floor. On the top of the box, Figs. 239, 
241 and 242, is soldered F, another piece of 
bent wire, to serve as a handle. 

It is astonishing what a comfortable, fine 
traveling case this made, and as far as out- 
ward appearances may be concerned, or in- 
ward appearances, as the case may be, the 
flying squirrel was very happy in its traveling 
box. In the back compartment with the 
barred window we place cotton, in the front 
compartment next to the door we place food 
and drink, as the occasion requires. Fanny 
Flying Squirrel made the journey from Indiana 
to Flushing in comfort, and for all I know to 
the contrary is still living in the oak trees in 
old Flushing, Long Island, because after keeping 
it a little while we allowed it to escape. 


Boxes, Cages and Dens for Our Pets 

Can be easily made of wire mesh, such as 
you may procure at any hardware store, make 
your pattern of manila paper first. If you 
intend to make a real serviceable and good 
looking cage use Fig. 250 design. A simple 
cylinder of wire mesh can be used (Fig. 246) 
after end pieces are cut and fitted to it for 
a receiving cage for the temporary confine- 
ment of your pets. The advantage of this 
pattern is its simplicity; bend a strip of wire 
mesh around until the ends meet, then sew 
them together with thin wire or a bit of pic- 
ture wire, cut two pieces of mesh to fit the ends 
and wire them in place and the trick is done. 
The one I used all one summer had no door- 
way, but one part of one end piece could be 
lifted open so that I could thrust in my hand 
and arm or slip in a specimen. 

Figs. 247 and 248 are two other simple forms. 
Fig. 249 shows a neat and simple cage made 
the shape of a house, Fig. 250 is the pattern 
for it, the dotted lines show the places to fold; 
the open edges are to be sewed together with 
wire as already described. If you have any 
skill at all and use ordinary care you can make 
any one of these cages. The only difficult 
part, I was going to say, is the door and door- 


ways, but difficult is too big a word for so sim- 
ple a piece of work, and we will paraphrase it 
by saying the only part that will at all exer- 
cise your patience will be the door and door- 
way. 

Fig. 256 shows the opening cut in the mesh 
for the doorway; Fig. 257 shows the piece cut 
out of the opening of which we make the door. 
Fig. 251 is a rough piece of tin, Fig. 252 shows 
how to fold the tin so as to do away with the 
rough edges. When your tin is folded, T, Fig. 
253, and of the right size to fit the end of your 
door, T, Fig. 256, make holes at the proper 
points by placing the folded tin on a block of 
wood and driving a nail through wherever you 
wish a hole to be. Fig. 235 shows the shape 
of the tin made to fit on the sides of the door, 
bend it at the dotted lines where it is marked 
“bend here,” slip it over the edges of the door- 
way as T is in Fig. 256. This will make the 
door jambs. It also makes the doorway a little 
smaller, so that the door itself will fit outside 
of it. T, Fig. 257 shows the pieces of tin be- 
fore they are sewed on to the edges of the door. 
The top T shows one that has already been 
sewed on with a bit of wire. After the door is 
made hinge it with two loops of wire on one 
side and fasten a hook and staple of wire to the 
other side, as shown in Fig. 254. Fig. 258 is 
still another form of cage, it is one I made for 
some white-footed mice. I sewed a tin bottom 
to this cage, and then soldered it with grass sod; 
against the sides of the cage I wired a last 
year’s bird’s nest, in the bird’s nest the little 
white-footed mice lived contentedly for some 
time, then to my surprise they deserted the 
nest, destroyed it and with the material made 
a nest under the sod, and in that nest I found 
some wee, little, hairless mice as blind as bats. 
They looked like miniature hippopotamuses. 

With the wire screen and wire netting it 
requires but little trouble and care to make 
cages for all sorts of small creatures, anything 
from a full-grown woodchuck to a butterfly, 
and thus you may have a miniature zoological 
garden at your camp, council room or home. 














The Last Shall Be First 


(Concluded from page 19) 














before Percival Wade. Percival Wade seemed 
surprised that his running, which he acknowl- 
edged he could hold to almost by the hour, was 
anything extraordinary. His life of action in 
the open had changed him somewhat, and it 
seemed for a moment as though he would con- 
sent to go in and work for the school in its hour 
of need, but then he balked. Nothing could 
stir him. He was not going out there and fail 
and make a fool of himself for nothing. Yet 
when the captain, all his efforts baffled, more 
angrily appreciative of the Clement obstinacy 
than before, left the room, Tuck whispered in 
his ear. 

“‘He’ll be there!” 

The following morning Tuck for once beat 
his roommate up. He lay awake half the night 
to doit. When Percy awoke there was no dog. 
Tuck reminded him of the pastries. 

“Tt’s that way with Skeleton!” he eluci- 
dated. “If you want him back, you'll have 
to run!” 

In other words, Skeleton was kidnaped. 
Percival Wade Clement had been through simi- 
lar emergencies before. He knew there was no 
use in arguing. Tuck, with the colors of the 
academy at stake, would keep his word. That 
afternoon, much to the bewilderment of the 
whole school, Percival Wade was at the mark 
when the pistol sounded. There was just about 
enough time and presence of mind to give hima 
yell, and that was all. 

“Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah! rah! rah! Yo- 
yah! Yo-yah! Clement! Clement! Cle- 
ment!” 


HEY were off. It was a hard course, little 

road work, but real cross-country. There 
were woods and fields, hills and valleys and 
water. One of the worst spots of all was sev- 
eral acres of ploughed land. Percy had been 
over the ground only once, and that was at a 
walk that forenoon, but small red pennants 
marked the way, and he was no worse off than 
the visitors. Everybody set a fast pace. It 
was as though Rockledge meant to throw 
strategy to the winds and deliberately run 
Beeman off her feet. It was good policy, for 
the chances were it could be done. But one 
man they could not beat. That was Captain 
Arab. He crossed the line in first place as he 
had done in every meet that year, and the rest 
was up to his followers. It was a five-mile 
course, with five men to each team. First 
place counted nine, and so on down to the last, 
which was good for one. Two wearers of the 


red and white of Rockledge came along, and 
then another Beeman entry. The last quarter 
mile was a straightaway stretch of macadam. 
Down this all eyes were directed. A runner 
appeared in the distance. Was he a Beeman 
man or another from Rockledge? Close behind 
him raced a fourth. Some one recognized the 
leader. He was Farr of Beeman. A cheer 
greeted him, urging him on. 

“Rah! Farr! Rah! Farr! Rah—rah! Punk 
Farr!” 


The Rockledge man, who it later developed | 


had been slowed up by the ploughed field, was 
gaining, and the organized cheering changed 
to a medley. 

“Farr! Farr! Come on! Beat him, Punk! 
Beat him! Come on! Come on!”’ 

Punk was heavy, with more endurance than 
speed, but amid the clamor of his comrades he 
won out. 

Then they began to straggle, coming in at 
longer intervals, a Beeman man and another, 
another Rockledge man. The points stood at 
a tie, each side having twenty-six. Where was 
Percy? It was all up to Percy. There was 
scarcely one but believed he had fallen by the 
wayside, was out of it. Then of a sudden some 
who had gone down the course a piece let out a 
yell. He was coming. So was the last of the 
Rockledge men. The throng at the tape 
craned their necks, crowding the ropes. They, 
too, could see them now, and yelled. It was 
going to be another breakneck finish. They 
could make out the red and white of Rockledge 
and down across Percy’s chest the green and 
gold of Beeman. 

The Rockledge runner was the larger of the 
two, and Percy was limping. It looked as 
though he must be beaten, but on he came. 
grimly holding his own. The yells increased 
in volume. Something was the matter with 
Percy’s foot. They saw that a shoe was gone. 
The foot was bare. Every time it came down 
upon the pavement it seemed to send through 
him a shock of pain that made him shrink. 
They could not know that the shoe had been 
ripped off at a fence way back, and that he had 
gone without it for miles over rocks and stubble 
whatever the course might bring, but they 
knew it later. Just now, in the midst of their 
shouts of encouragment, of desperate pleading, 
it mattered little. All that mattered was to 
win. They were fairly praying for him to keep 
on, to forge ahead. The breaking of the tape 
would decide the issue. On the next few 
moments rested the whole meet. 




















Nature’s Rogues Gallery No. 3.. The Fox 


One of the most intelligent and, therefore, one of 

the hardest pests to get. Foxes of all kinds have 

always been persistent raiders of poultry yards, 

= they make nocturnal visits with deadly 
ect. 
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““Come on!” they begged, as they had before. 
“Come on!” 

But he was allin. And the other, at the in- 
junction of the Rockledge supporters, was 
straining as frantically to score first as he. It 
was not only exhaustion from the run that 
ailed him, but exhaustion from pain. Every 
one could see that. His foot was bleeding. 
His face, twisted to one side, was full of agony. 
Yet they still urged, and he still responded. 
Somehow it was conveyed to both runners that 
it all depended on them. The Rockledge man, 
strugsling for breath, seemed by sheer force of 
will over matter to put new life into his limbs 
and crawl to the lead. Percy, laboring to keep 
up, staggered, lost his stride. 

Apparently it was all over. But there came 
a bark. A black and white, stub-tailed dog 
broke through the crowd and onto the course. 
Up it he went. Percy, rallying, fixed his eyes 
upon him, and, paced by him, ran. He not 
only ran, but, in that last final spurt of pur- 
suit, seemed fairly to lift himself and fly. As 
the dog shot under the tape he flung himself 
past the shoulder of his winning opponent and 
breasted it ahead. The crowd had grown si- 
lent. Fora moment it remained so, apparently 
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dazed, unable té comprehend what had hap- 
pened, the quick shifting of defeat and victory. 
Then came realization, the reaction. Beeman 
had won. A mizhty burst of sound broke upon 
the air. It was accompanied by hats and canes 


BOYS’ LIFE 


and everything movable. Gradually it became 
more systematic, ending in the Jong school yell. 
“‘Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah! rah! rah! Yo- 


yah! Yo-yah! Beeman! Beeman! Beeman! 
Percy Clement! Percy Clement! Percy Cle- 
ment!” 


It was an acclaim, sweet, as must be, to one 
who had striven so hard and won. The whole 
story came out. Skeleton had been placed by 
Tuck in the Old Mill Tower, which was the 
belfry of the school’s most ancient building. 
The last part of the ascent to it was by a series 
of ladders, and it had never occurred to him 
that the dog would attempt to find his way 
down. He had done so, however, and at the 
critical moment entered the race. That night 
in the dining-hall his name was coupled to the 
others as the cheers went round, once more, as 
in the same place many times before, making 
the rafters ring in commemoration of a triumph 
for the green and gold. 

“‘Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah! rah! rah! Yo- 


yah! Yo-yah! Percy Clement! Percy Cle- 
ment! Percy Clement! Skeleton! Skeleton! 
Skeleton!” 


Percy had learned what it was to go through _ 


a soul struggle in the spirit of his fellows for the 
honor of the school, and had found it good. 
When they made Skeleton the official school 
mascot it was the last straw. He gave himself 
unreservedly to them, and they accepted 
him. 








Jonmsey Changes Mounts 
| (Concluded from pge 16) 





But the event had helped clear the atmos- 
phere. The sensation of having all of this 
power and speed under his control had brought 
a new sense of elation to the little trumpeter. 
He even failed to retort to the Sergeant’s com- 
plaint, “Why didn’t you make us walk all the 
way.” Burt took his place at the wheel and 
they set out again. The going improved and 
they made good time. They had circled the 
end of the range and were doubling back on 
its further side now, driving deeper into the 
desert. ‘No houses, no men, no nothin’,” 
Rastus observed gloomily. 

“Ought to pick up a white ranch-house 
pretty soon,” the Sergeant said more amicably 
now they were nearing the end of their journey. 

“T see it,” exclaimed Jonsey presently for- 
getting the feud in the excitement of his 
discovery. 

“Where?” demanded the Sergeant. 

“Off to the left, where that smoke is,” 
answered the trumpeter. 

“That ain’t smoke. 
the colored man. 

“Tt’s dust all right,” agreed the Sergeant, 
and that’s a house to the right of it. Perhaps 
“it’s the troop pulling in,” he added uneasily. 

As they held steadily on, however, the cloud 
of dust widened and thickened. It blotted 
out the white ranch-house. 

“Must be a herd of cattle,” the Sergeant 
corrected himself. ‘The troop wouldn’t be 
coming this way.” 

Jonsey straightened in his seat. 

“That’s no herd of cattle. It’s travelling 
too fast. It’s men on horses. There’s your 
troop over there,” he added excitedly. ‘‘Com- 
ing down that slope of the mountain!” 


That’s dust,” said 


BEYOND and farther to their left was 
a second and smaller cloud near the base 
of the range. 

Strangely enough it was the cook who showed 
the least excitement now. 

“Ah reckon we're gettin’ there too soon 
Yake yo’ said, Sergeant,” he remarked. He 
reached back into the body of the car and 
drew forth a Springfield. 

“Get mine, too,” said the Sergeant grimly. 

Each man had his Colt hanging at his car- 
tridge belt. Jonsey drew forth the Sergeant’s 
rifle and his own, threw a cartridge into the 
chamber of each in turn and set the safeties. 

Forgotten were headaches and weakness 
alike in the impending battle. 

From the farther cloud came the crack of 
a rifle now. They were answered at once 
from the nearest cloud. 

The Sergeant was white of face. “Think 
we’d better turn and run for it?” he asked. 

“And get gobbled up in one of those ar- 
royos?” Jonsey flashed at him. “Let’s go. 
Once through and we’re safe.” 

“‘Let’s go ah say,” agreed the black man with 
the light of battle showing in the roll of his eyes. 

“All right,” agreed the Sergeant with a set- 
ting jaw. “I can’t fight back as you guys can 
—so let ’em have it for me.” He opened the 
car up and it dashed madly toward the ad- 
vancing horsemen. 


They could be seen plainly, now, a thousand 
of them it seemed to Jonsey, but a third that 
number as it turned out later. They had seen 
the troop coming down the mountain side 
while they were trying to shoot out the few 
defenders of the ranch. Their flight had taken 
them in the direction of the solitary car. At 
least they could wreak their vengeance on the 
occupants of this. 

But they had not figured on its fangs. 
Jonsey and Rastus commenced to shoot with 
the advancing phalanx a thousand yards away. 
There were no hits at first for the motion of the 
car made accuracy impossible. But for all 
that it brought some confusion in the ranks. 
This opened up, the riders crowding off their 
fellows. 

“Got to run the gauntlet,” shouted Jonsey 
excitedly. He caught up the Sergeant’s rifle. 
No time to reload his own. White puffs were 
coming from the approaching horde now and 
the aerie music of bullets sounded overhead. 
Aiming at the mass he pulled trigger, worked 
the bolt and pulled trigger again. Rastus 
had put aside his rifle and had drawn his Colt. 
He was crooning some ancient war song of his 
tribe perhaps, that he had forgotten if he ever 
knew it. The Sergeant clung to his wheel 
grimly, his eyes on the way ahead. 

At three hundred yardsa horse went downand 
the gap widened abruptly. Jonsey shouted ex- 
ultantly. He, too, was down to his Colt now. 

Then the car swerved so violently as almost 
to throw him out and the Sergeant slumped in 
his seat. Half instinctively Jonsey caught 
at the steering wheel. There came a shrill 
yell of fear ahead. The change in the course 
of the car brought it head on to a mass of the 
enemy. There was no thought of shooting 
now—only to get out of the way. A glimpse 
of rearing horses and cursing riders, a way that 
opened magically before them and buried in 
a cloud of dust the raiders and all else were Jost 
to view. 

Clinging desperately to the jerking whecl 
Jonsey at last caught the sense of the words 
Rastus was shouting. 

“Shut her off boy! Shut her off befo’e 
we run clear down to Mexico!” 

Then Jones pulled down the lever and the 
Ford slowed down, stalled, and came to a stop. 

Jonsey glanced behind. They had come 
out of the cloud of dust but it still hid the 
fleeing riders. 

Ahead another cloud was bearing rapidly 
down on them, but the sight of this brought 
only joy, for at its forefront was the red flash 
of a cavalry guidon. 

“Mah gracious!” the cook was saying as 
he wiped the sweat from his dust-brown face. 
“Ah didn’t know but what yo’ was goin’ to 
cha’ge yo’ own troop, boy. That excite- 
ment’s ketchin’.” 

But Jonsey was bending over his erstwhile 
enemy the Sergeant. The latter was opening 
his eyes. He looked about him in a daze. He 
tried to raise himself with his right arm and 
groaned. 

“Got me in the shouldet, kid,” he said. 
“But I’m glad we brought you along.” 
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Hari, The Jungle Lad 


(Concluded from page 17) 








buffaloes move into the jungle. They gave 
a lowing call, which was a signal to the stag. 
He bounded off to the right, then bounded 
again. The panther bounded after him, but lo! 
before him stood a wall 
of elephants—a thing of 
miracle. The stag was 
gone. He was safe. In 
sheer anger the panther 
turned round to attack the 
buffalo herd. He must 
have been dying with 




























He was tall and 
beautiful 


hunger toattempt sucha thing. The elephants 
trumpeted and charged into the jungle. Snap! 
Crash, crack, in all directions, saplings and 
bushes were broken. The forest trembled. 
Thus passed the elephants. Again stillness 
descended like a curtain. Against it we felt the 
silent buffaloes locking horns in order to form 
a line of attack. The panther growled in anger 
and charged. ‘Moo, moo, moo!” the leader of 
the buffaloes cried; lo, like a compact line of 
soldiers marched forward the entire herd! 


Then cage the tiger to drink with the lordly air of a rajah 


ff pear in Boys’ LIFE for September 
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Now came all kinds of small animals to | 


drink—little ones: weasels, foxes, cats of all 
kinds. Then about three o’clock the tiger. 
He drank quite a little, licked himself into fine 
shape in the light of the moon, and walked 
home with the lordly air of a portly rajah. 
He gave a terrific roar from the depth of the 
jungle, which meant to say, “I have dined. 
All is safe.” 

And now we began to feel a strange move- 
ment in the jungle. It was not a movement of 
fear and the suspicion of being preyed upon and 
killed, but a sense of relief and homecoming 
filled the forest spaces. The moon set, and 
a vast silence like an army took possession of 
the jungle. This lasted for ages, it seemed, 
wher a shiver went through everything, as if 
the moon was going to rise again. Hardly had 
the light broken when the booming of bird 
voices rent the air with the joyful call of the 
sun. Ina moment the milky light was fraught 
with gleaming shapes and forms. Trees, 
branches, shore lines and distant spaces that 
were quite indistinguishable a moment ago 
now stood out in their radiant colors. Scarcely 
had they become distinct when, like running 
torches of gold, the sun rose, burning the spaces 
with ruddy wonder. We got down from our 
tree and looked for the wb where the panther 
had attacked the buffaloes. Within two 
hundred feet of us we found the 
poor fellow lying trampled and 
almost pasted to the ground, a 
mass of blood and flesh, almost 
every bone in his body crushed 
into jelly. Even his skin was use- 
less as pulp. 

“T wish the tiger were dead 
too,” said I, having had my fill of 
the striped one of late, and consid- 
ering him to be the arch enemy of 
all the world, but my father, who 
above all things loved fair play, 
replied, “Nay, Thoughtless One, 
the tiger is a nobleman; terrible, 
indeed, but remember that there 
are many who, by reason of their 
‘baseness, are more dangerous! 
Part of his strange power, it may 
be, lies in his enemy’s conscious- 
ness that he is more exalted than 
they. When the Tiger goes forth 
to kill he permits little Fiaw the 


Fox to give warning to all! 


the jungle—the leopard is more 
secret and more malevolent. Also the Tiger 
never attacks man, as thou knowest, unless by 
some means he has already tasted human 
blood; moreover, he does not mind _ pollut- 
ing himself by eating carrion sometimes. 
Never is he afraid to debase himself; the 
Mighty One,” concluded my father, ‘“‘is 
neither crafty nor murderous as the fresh- 
meat-loving leopard.” 

Another Hari Adventure will ap- 
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The Spirit of Pioneering 


Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for per- 
fect things—these have driven men to discovery and invention. 
They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs on the 
security of home to test opportunity in an unknown’land. They 
explain the march westward that resulted in thw’ settled, united 
country. And they have inspired the activitiesgf the Bell System 
since the invention of the telephone. 
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service has been the restlt. Instead of 

S connectigg two rooms’ in 1876, to-day 
telephones sérving a whdle people. Instead 
of speech through a partition, there is spéech across a continent. 
Instead of a few subscribers who regafded the telephone as an 
uncertain toy, a natien recognizes it a8 a vital force in the busi- 
ness of living. 


Thus has the Bell System per 4 own high standards of service. 
By to-day’ s striving it is still se¢king to make possible the greater 
service of to-morrow. 
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Kimball adopted Bob; that is, nearly everybody. 

The big cowboy, Sam Hobart, was a notable excep- 

tion, but then Sam thought everything Wilbur did 
was about right. 

“Tf it had been a peacock or nightingale you’d say it was 
the proper thing to take him in and make him well,” was the 
way Sam answered some of the ridicule. “But jes’ because 
it’s a common road-runner you think the poor thing ought 
to be let suffer or else you’d shoot it to put it out of misery. 
I don’t know ’zactly what I’d done about it myself, but I 
can’t see no crime in bein’ tender-hearted or chicken-hearted, 
or whatever you want to call it. The boy’s got a right to 
play nurse to a road-runner or a toad or a centiped if he 
wants to, I guess.” 

The ranch was in southwestern Texas and the property of 
Wilbur’s father. Wilbur was a favorite with the employees, 
particularly the cowboys, but the latter were a rough lot 
and inclined to tease the son of their employer whenever 
opportunity arose. Sam, however, took Wilbur seriously on 
all occasions and was the youth’s ready defender. 

In the winter Wilbur lived with an aunt at San Antonio, 
where he attended school, and in the summer he sojourned 
on the ranch, where he was learning the cattle business. 
He interested himself in this industry, however, merely to 
please his parents, for his real ambition was to become an 
artist; and during many of his leisure hours he might have 
been found in some deep canyon or on some lofty peak, 
sketching a landscape. He was a slim youth of sixteen, with 
curly auburn hair and dark brown eyes, and a face well- 
bronzed by the Texas sun. 

One day, while on a hunt with Sam Hobart for stray steers, 
Wilbur had come across the injured road-runner in a ravine 
on the southeastern border of the ranch. Apparently the 
bird had been in a furious fight with some enemy, for one of 
his long legs was broken and some of his feathers had been 
pulled out and were scattered about; but the opponent in the 
conflict was nowhere to be seen. 

The road-runner, whose more dignified name is chaparral- 
cock, is not much of a flyer, and consequently this wounded 
member of the species was unable to get away, though he 
made a desperate effort as Wilbur approached. The young 

artist captured him with little difficulty and carried him to 
the ranch-house, spe2king reassuring words. 

Wilbur put the broken leg in splints and sheltered the 
feathered patient in a coop which he constructed for the pur- 
pose in the family garage. After his first apprehension, Bob 
seemed to understand what was being attempted and aided 
to the best of his ability in his own recovery by favoring the 
splinted leg. He was fed corn and other delicacies, which he 


The bird cast a benevolent 
eye upon the imprisoned youth 


seemed to relish, though they were not included in his cus- 
tomary diet. 

Wonderful tales are told concerning the sagacity of 
these chaparral-cocks, which are numerous in Texas and 
some neighboring states, and which are called road-runners 
because they prefer the earth to the air and are very fleet of 
foot. To the stranger in the state they present an unusual 
sight, running along the highways at a rapid pace, apparently 
always on urgent business bent. The chaparral-cock, which 
is a species of cuckoo, is coppery green in color and measures 
about two feet from tip to tail, the tail being a foot in length. 
It usually nests in cactus plants and its habitual bill of fare 
consists largely of lizards and other small crawling creatures. 
While some folks claim that these birds possess reasoning 
power to a marked degree, others argue that it is merely 
instinct that makes them appear wise. 

Anyway, Bob adapted himself readily to his new environ- 
ment, and during his stay in the improvised hospital became 
quite tame, especially where Wilbur was concerned. He 


VERYBODY on the ranch laughed when Wilbur 
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made a quick recovery from his injury, and when the splints 
were removed he was allowed to walk about in the garage. 
Finally the leg was deemed sound, and the nurse decided it 
was time to give the patient absolute freedom. So the door 
was thrown open and Bob was offered liberty. 

With deliberate steps Bob made his way to the open, stood 
for a moment in silent contemplation of his surroundings, 
then stretched his wings and tried them out with a little hop. 
Apparently reassured as to his fitness to look after himself, 
he walked over to Wilbur, threw back-his head, cackled and 
fluttered as though voicing a farewell, and ran off down the 
driveway at a furious rate of speed, as if suddenly recalling 
an urgent errand. Ina few minutes he was a dwindling speck 
in the distance. 

But Bob had not left for good. About a week later he 
came back for a visit. Wilbur found him near a group of 
cdwboys, standing at bay with outspread wings and open 
bill, while one of the men coiled a lariat and watched the bird 
with designing eyes. 

“What’s going on?” inquired Wilbur, hurrying to the scene. 

The cowboys laughed. 

“Why,” explained the one with the lasso, “I jes’ thought 
I'd see if I could toss this noose over your friend. I’ve roped 
mustangs and steers and burros, but I never had a good chance 
atabird. Think I can do it?” 


ILBUR reddened with anger and doubled his fists. 
Standing before the group, he drew himself to his 
full height and cried fiercely: 

“T don’t know whether you can or not, but you’re not going 
to, [can tell you that! If you want to try something new, go 
into the hills and rope a mountain lion or a wildcat, but leave 
Bob alone or you'll have me to settle with!” 

“That’s tellin’ °em a thing or two!” shouted Sam Hobart, 
appearing from the direction of the bunkhouse, while the 
other cowboys laughed. Wilbur stroked his pet’s ruffled 
feathers and led him to the ranch-house to partake of corn. 

Apparently this was the final visit, however, for a month 
passed and the chaparral-cock did not put in an appear- 
ance, though there were reports of his having been seen in the 
neighborhood. Road-runners are so common, however, that 
one of his brothers or sisters easily might have been mistaken 
for Bob. 

One sunny afternoon Wilbur went into the foothills on the 
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southeastern border of the ranch to sketch a landscape, car- 
rying a small rifle as a means of defense in case of an encounter 
with a savage beast. The scenery in the ravine where he had 
formed Bob’s acquaintance offered a variety of subjects for 
his pencil, so he decided to visit it again. As he traveled 
along the dried water-course that formed its bed, the walls 
became steeper and the peaks that loomed against the blue 
sky took on more grandeur. 

In the ravine were various forms of vegetation, notably the 
cactus plant, whose sharp-pronged spurs lay scattered about 
everywhere. 

“T’m glad I’m not barefooted,” mused Wilbur, while he 
trod some of the formidable spurs beneath his tough cowhide 


boots. 


OON he came to a spot that invited repose, so he settled 
himself comfortably on a patch of grass, took out his 
note-book and pencil, and began sketching one of the gray 
pinnacles that stood like sentinels against the azure heavens. 
A lad brought up in more civilized surroundings would not 
have been permitted thus to wander alone into the wilds, but 
Wilbur had been taught to look after himself and could handle 
the rifle well enough for self-defense. 

After completing the sketch and sitting for a few moments 
to admire the magnificent scenery surrounding him, Wilbur 
began to retrace his steps, lured by a feeling of hunger and 
the knowledge that his hearty appetite soon could be satisfied 
at the ranch-house, for the afternoon was nearing a close. 

As he neared the entrance of the ravine, however, he deviated 
from his course, prompted by curiosity to ascertain the nature 






















of a_ peculiar-looking 
tuft of moss that 
sprouted from the 
dirt slope at the base 
of the rocky wall, sev- 
eral feet above his 
head. Standing his 
rifle against a rock, he 
began the ascent of 
the slope, which was soft and loose, 
but which sustained him until he 
reached his goal. With the speci- 
men in his possession, he was de- 
scending, when the ground gave 
way and he slid head-first, on his 
back, to the floor of the ravine. 

He was preparing to regain his feet when a large object that 
had tumbled after him careened over on his right shoulder 
and pinioned him to the ground. It was a big stone, which 
had slid noiselessly down the dirt slope and lost its momentum 
just as it arrived at the spot where the youth was lying. The 
rock came with little force, but it inflicted severe pain as it 
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settled over on the shoulder. It held him a prisoner, too, in 
spite of his struggles to remove it. 


ILBUR was in such a helpless posture that he could not 

exert his full strength, and besides, the pain, which be- 
came more.intense under that crushing force, made him feel 
iil. All he could do was twist and squirm, and this availed 
him naught, because the rock appeared to have selected this 
particular spot as a permanent resting-place. Panting and 
weak from his labors, and suffering from the injury, Wilbur 
lay back and let his eyes rove in search of assistance, though 
he had no idea what form of help to expect in this lonely 
ravine. 

His gaze came to rest on a spot close to the rocky wall, off 
at one side of the path he had been traveling and only a few 
yards from where he lay. At first he stared unbelievingly, 
then rubbed his eyes as though to brush away an 
optical illusion, and looked again. 

His eyes grew big with terror, his face turned 
ashen, and a cold chill crept along his spine. For, 
coiled up in the cool shade, sleeping peacefully, was a 
large striped rattlesnake. 

It is said that a rattler seldom will attack a person 
save in self-defense, but when one awakes from slum- 
ber and finds a human being in close 
proximity, it is liable to strike first and 
think about the ethics of the deed after- 
ward. Consequently, Wilbur realized that 
he was in extreme danger, unable to move 
away because of the rock that held him 
captive, and without means of defense, 
because the weapon he had brought 
for that purpose was beyond reach. 

Wilbur struggled furiously now to 
liberate himself, while he kept his eyes 
on the coiled reptile; but the stone 
would not budge. He felt some appre- 
hension that this thrashing about might 
arouse the rattler, in which case he was 
convinced that his doom would be cer- 
tain, but there was nothing else to do if 
he wished to escape. 

Finally he lay back again, exhausted, reconciltd to the fact 
that he was unable to set himself free. As the full extent of 
his peril dawned on him, a numbness seemed to creep over him 
and paralyze his muscles. There he lay helpless, while the 
sun crept near to the horizon, realizing the rattler would be 
bound to awake when the cool of evening came, to set off on 
a nocturnal prowl. 

Suddenly Wilbur’s ears detected a queer chuckling sound 
that seemed to come from the other side of the rock that 
rested on his shoulder. He wondered if the noise could be 
part of a dream, but no, there it was again. As he watched, 
a long, brown beak came into view, and presently the head of 
a bird, to be followed by a coppery-green body. 

“Bob!” exclaimed Wilbur. 

The chuckling was repeated, and the bird cist a benevolent 
eye on the imprisoned youth. There was no mistaking 





HE bad lands—the malpais of the Mexicans—was 
peopled this day instead of lying in its usual 
emptiness. 

A gang of Mexicans lurked in a ’dobe shack on 
the southern side of the Rio Grande, waiting for sunset time 
to cross the stream and raid Texas ranches. 

On the American side of the yellow, curving river, all un- 
known to the Mexicans, twenty-two Texas ranch men lay in 
wait to ambush the raiders. 

The leader of the Texans was John Stewart, a grizzled old 
timer, a power in the region, whom everyone called John. He 
was thick-built, red-faced, bushy browed, and had great 
powerful hands with which he was wont to seize unruly cows 
by the horns and twist them to their knees. 

John stood spraddle-legged and puffy red under the hot 
November sun, directing the men to come close to hear what 
he had to say. 

One who was already near was the leader’s nephew, Ralph 
Stewart, called Rap for short—a young man who was almost 
a man 1n size, with boots and peaked hat, a revolver in a belt, 
ve arifle in his saddle boot. He regarded his uncle doubt- 
fully. 

The men were ranch lands and owners, two or-three being 
known as millionaires and makers of congressmen. But all 
were garbed about alike, in the high hats and saddle boots of 
the country, and all bristled with firearms, that they knew 
how to use. 

“You men,” began the leader, “you have maybe heard 
the details of this matter and maybe you haven’t. But 
since ye insist on me being the head o’ the shebang I'll 
explain. 

“Last night Montgomery’s Mexican wife come to my house, 
after dark. She’d been over in Mexico visiting her relations. 
And she come a tellin’ that she’d got wind of a raid to be pulled 
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the identity of the road-runner, Wilbur was acquainted 
with all the distinguishing marks of his former pet, though 
he would have found difficulty in explaining just what 
they were. 

Placing his feet carefully, Bob slowly approached Wilbur 
and cocked his head sidewise to look into the face of the lad 
who had been his benefactor. It appeared to be a questioning 
glance, as though the bird were saying: 

“You seem to be in trouble. You helped me once; now 
how can I help you?” 

A hopeful thought flashed into Wilbur’s mind. He had 
heard the cowboys call these birds ‘“snake-killers,” and he 
wondered if there was a possibility of his rescue being effected 
as the result of his feathered friend’s arrival. It did not 
seem reasonable, though, that the small creature could hope 
to overcome that big rattler. 











Wilbur sheltered the feathered patient 


OW Bob had spied the coiled reptile, and was moving 
cautiously in that direction, still holding his head sidewise 
but no longer chuckling. Taking care to keep at a safe dis- 
tance, the bird surveyed the snake intently, evidently desirous 
of ascertaining whether the enemy really was sleeping. 
Apparently satisfied on that score, the road-runner retraced 
his steps, while Wilbur watched curiously and somewhat 
hopefully. Working swiftly now, Bob picked up a cactus 
spur in his bill and carried it to the place where the rattler 
lay. He deposited the object a few inches from the striped 
coil, then found another and followed the same procedure. 
This he did time and time again, .until it finally dawned on 
the watching boy that the chaparral-cock was building a circle 
of sharp-pronged cactus spurs about the serpent. 
While Wilbur was marveling at the actions of the bird, the 
latter dropped the last spur into place, surveyed his work with 





off to-night. The raiders, way she told it, was to lay in 
Smuggler’s ’dobe shack, over across the river here under the 
cottonwoods—lay there all day and come over to-night across 
Smuggler’s Crossing, ford it, you know. 

“* And once across they was to split up and raid Jake’s store 
over on the Spanish road and a half dozen ranches around here, 
including mine. 

“‘Soon’s she told me I begin to ’phone ye. This morning 
I sent my nephew here, Rap, to come on ahead and hide him- 
self here on this ridge and keep an eye on what was done, if 
anything. He’ll tell you what he seen.” 

John faced the boy abruptly. Rap was of a dark, high- 
nosed bony breed, unlike his relative. But he was like 
him in that he had a determined, headstrong look. He 
looked straight at his uncle now, and said nothing—a bit 
defiant. 

Instantly the crowd sensed animosity between the two. 

“Speak louder!’’ John burst out at the silent boy. “They 
can’t hear ye.” 

Rap’s eyelids trembled slightly, but that was the only 
response. 

“Tell ’em!” thundered the old ranchman. “You ain't 
of age yet. You’re my ward. You got to obey!” 


LL knew John Stewart’s stubborn ways. He brooked 

no argument when he gave commands. Sometimes it 
seemed he gave commands just to see the other fellow step 
about. This seemed to be the case now. Commanded in 
this manner, Rap stepped out, still holding the reins of his 
horse, and spoke to the men. 

‘All I’ve seen over there in the cottonwood grove,”’ said 
he. “is the switchin’ tails and flickin’ ears of horses hid in 
aditch. Maybe about forty. And at noon a smoke from the 
pipe on the adobe house.”’ 
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evident satisfaction. and then ran off to a safe distance, to 
throw back his head and cackle loudly. He continued making 
this noise until the snake began to stir. Slowly the rattler 
lifted its head and looked in the direction of the chaparral- 
cock. In its beady eyes was a look as venomous as the poison 
of its fangs. It recognized a time-honored enemy. 

Wilbur renewed his struggle to zain liberty, fearful of what 
was about to occur, while he kept watching the swaying head 
of the striped monster, which was rattling repeated warnings. 


' HILE dusk was descending, two cowboys roamed the 

hills in quest of a missing steer. One was Sam Hobart 

and his companion was the man who had threatened to rope 
Wilbur’s road-runner a month ago. 

As these two approached the ravine where cattle often 
strayed, they heard someone calling as though in distress, and 
they quickened their steps. A short dis- 
tance beyond the entrance of the ravine 
they came across a youth lying on his 
back on the ground, pinioned down by a 
big rock, while near by stood a chaparral- 
cock preening his feathers. 

It took but an’ instant for the men 
to remove the burden from Wilbur’s 
shoulder, and they lifted the youth 
to his feet. He clung to them for a 
moment, because he was lame and stiff 
and almost ill from his injury; but he 
was smiling. Sam looked at the shoul- 
der and found it badly bruised but not 
broken. 

“‘What happened?” inquired the other 
cowboy. 

Wilbur explained in a few words, and 
then, for the first time, the men spied 
the rattler, which lay dead in the center 
of a circle formed by cactus spurs. 

Sam Hobart inspected the reptile curi- 
ously and commented: 

“Stung hisself to death, when he saw 
he was trapped. He knew he couldn’t 
crawl over them spurs.” 

The other man pursed his lips and whistled softly. 

“Ts that the way them road-runners kill snakes?” he 
exclaimed in wonder. “I’ve heerd tell of it, but I al- 
ways thought it was a joke. Huh! Pretty smart bird, eh, 
Sam?” 

The “smart bird’ was watching the speaker with a wary 
eye, evidently regarding him as anything but a friend. 

Sam grinned and nodded his head. 

“He was jes’ smart enough to save Wilbur’s life,’ he ob- 
served. ‘What do you say we hike for home, Siim? Wil- 
bur’s shoulder needs attention, and the steer can wait till 
morning. And I’d say we ought to take this bird along and 
fix him up with a banquet.” 

“We sure had,” Slim agreed, turning a respectful glance on 
the road-runner. “Hereafter, when I meet one of them fellers 
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I'll take off my hat and bow. Some bird, I’ll say! 


“Ha, then it must have 

been a talking cuervo with 

white teeth! One of my 
men? Tell me!” 


“That’s right, about the horses,” John confirmed. “I 
used Rap’s field glass when I first come, and seen the horses. 
They’re over there! That shack’s bound to be full of the 
bandits waiting to rob Jake’s store and raid some o’ the rest 
of us! Due to cross at sundown.” : 
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‘ Likely 
three weeks ago,”’ said a man in the crowd 

“Whacky!” “We'll shoot ’em down 
like coyotes when they come fordin’ across.”’ 

“Wow, but we'll clean ’em!” said a third. 
will remember it for the next three generations.” 

“ll have a hand in cleaning them,” spoke up a lank ranch- 
man, “but that won’t bring back the thirty-two steers they 
run off for me in the summer.” 

“There'll be a lot 0’ satisfaction for me—” began a grim 
old man, but could not go on for huskiness of voice. 
This whole family had 


ame gang that raided down toward Eagle Pass 


exclaimed another. 


“The Mexes 


The others understood: man’s 
been wiped out by the 
border raiders 
though some asserted 
that he invited it by 
keeping up a feud 
with all Mexicans. 

“We'll punish 
*em!’’ triumphed 
John Stewart signifi- 
cantly. “We'll pun- 
ish ’em!” 

“Sure!”’ sang out 
Rap, eyes blazing. 
“You'll get ’em by 
ambushing!” 


John turned on 
him like a raging 
tyrant 


“Shut up! Not 
another word o’ that 
baby talk outa you! 
Hear?” 

The vexed man 
faced the ranchmen: 

“The .kid’s gone 
sort of girl-hearted 
about this. . If he 
wasn’t my brother’s 
boy, I’d be tempted 
to turn him out.” 

He spat on the 
ground savagely. 
Rap looked the crowd 
No sympathy 
for him was there. 
The men were all 
poker-faced, just 
looking at him and 
his unc le. 

“What'd the boy 
slip on, John?” asked 
a slow, heavy voice 

“Nothing!” Rap 
spoke up for him- 
self. “I’ve been try 
ing to get Uncle 
John not to lead into 
something you all 
will be sorry for to 
morrow—ambushing 
human beings.” 

“Vou!” stormed John. ‘You use that word ambush 
again, and I'll shove it back down your throat with my fist! 
Boy, I'll do it!”’ 

His great thick hands seemed to hanker to seize and twist. 

“T won’t hear that word again,” he reiterated. ‘“T'll 
break your bones.”’ * 

‘John!’ some one called warningly. ‘‘Go easy there. 
Let the lad get it off his chest and maybe he'll feel better.” 

Old John looked the crowd over, sensing perhaps that he 
had better go easy. And Rap likewise studied the hard faces. 
He knew what the men were thinking, these haters of Mexican 
outlaws—that he had turned ‘‘ Mexican lover.’’ The in- 
justice cut him. 

A sudden light burned up in Rap’s face—a righteous, 
dominant thing, a sort of holy fire. 

‘“‘Men,” he cried out, ‘‘you’re preparing for another border 
Laying in wait for a gang of poor pelados, to shpot 
Something to shame white men. Something 
to keep the fires of hate burning on and on. Something to 
make them strike back and kill some other time. We've 
been killing back and forth along this border for years, and 
where has it got us?”’ 

‘*What would you do, son?’”’ asked a man in the crowd as 
Rap paused. “Have us go home and let the Mexicans come 
across and raid Jake and your uncle’s?”’ 

“That’s it,’ growled John. ‘Little thing like being a 
traitor wouldn’t bother him any.” 

“‘What would I have you do?’”’ Rap kept on, so impul- 
sive and fiery that the men, even his uncle, were forced to 
listen. 

‘‘ For one thing I’d have you let those fellows over there know 
that we are here ready for them. They wouldn’t try to raid 
then. They would hold off, they would hang around and 
threaten until them and their beasts got about starved, then 
they would go back to their inland towns. 
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over. 


disgrace. 
them down. 


“Tf you can’t do that, surround them and capture the outfit 


when they cross the river. What I’m getting at is—don't 
lay in wait and shoot them down like wild animals.” 
“Tell them we're here!’’ howled John Stewart. ‘ Ain’t 


a man in Texas would be such a fool.” 


ow turned on him, white and trembling with emotion— 
“T would! I’d tell ’em! It’s only fair play!’’ 

There came mumbling talk from the crowd. ‘Kid ought 
to be horsewhipped.”’ teach a lesson.’’ Old John didn’t 
know where to turn. 

““Wa-a-ait a minute,” drawled a calm voice. 


“Not so fast. 
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It all looked safe enough 


Don’t hang a man before he commits a crime. ‘Ralph 
Stewart,’ he spoke sharply, “‘you belong in this country. 
You think our kind of thoughts. You know about Mexicans. 
If you try to warn them, expose our hand, you'll be a traitor 
to your kind—and you know what traitors get.” 

“T’m not a traitor!’’ the boy defended. “If you’d shoot 
me for a traitor you'd be missing your mark, I’ll tell you that. 
I’m trying to save all of us from this eternal border sniping 
and killing parties back and forth. What dc we get out of 
it? Where does it get us? If you shoot into that pack 
at close range to-night some of you'll be killed. What’s 
the use?” 

The fire burned in his vital countenance. With the ability 
of the born orator—after the manner of a man with a cause, 
like Martin Luther, Savonarola, Abraham Lincoln—he made 
high appeal to them 

““Men of the Border,” he pleaded, ‘‘we’re white men. 
White men are the leaders in the world. It’s up to us to set 
an example to those poor ignorant people over there. It’s 
up to us to give them a pattern for fair play. That’s the 
white man’s place as a nation among nations, to lead by good 
example. It’s our place as Anglo-Saxons, our place in the 
sun! 

“What do you say, men? 
man’s Christian fair play!”’ 

The men sat silent, but they were moved. They quit 
looking at Rap, as if breaking away from something enticing, 
and looked at John Stewart. And John used the best 
means in the world to squelch the fine impression that Rap 
had made. 

“Too many books!”’ he said. 

And he laughed a contemptuous grunt, a belittling, blighting 
blob of mirth. And suddenly he seemed beside himself with 
wrath. He shook both pillow-like fists in Rap’s face. 

“Get out of here!”? he shouted. ‘‘Go home! You traitor 


Set them an example of white 
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to the name Stewart, to the name of Texas, to white men! 
Begone, like a dog!”’ 

For a minute Rap tried to face out his uncle. But he saw 
that he had lost. And in the silence he mounted his horse 
and rode back along the dim trail. 

But when Rap got out of sight of the men, instead of keeping 
on fifteen miles to the Stewart ranch, he turned off westward 
through the bad lands and began to search for a suitable place 
to cross the river and reach the Mexicans. 

The “bad country” on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande 
was a counterpart of that on the Texas rim—hillocks, gullies, 
small flat benches, all formed by certuries of flood-waters, 

with runty mesquite 
1 growing _ sparsely 
here and there. 


AP STEWART 
lay on a sand- 
and-shale knoll, out 
of sight of the 
Americans, or any 
lookouts they might 
have posted, and sur-’ 
veyed the sun-cooked 
landscape. The 
broken country 
spread out in all di- 
rections with the 
curving, yellow river 
through the middle. 
Nothing moved save 
a buzzard floating a 
mile high, or a mes 
quite bush in a rising 
wind. 

Down the river a 
mile, on the other 
side of the stream, 
was the grove of five 
great cottonwood, or 
alamo, trees under 
which stood the long, 
squat ’dobe shack, 
and to the rearward 
of which Rap had 
seen the horses. 

It all looked safe 
enough. 

“Tl just go over 
to their place,’ Rap 
thought, “and tell 
them the Americans 
are in ambush. 
They'll appreciate 
that—accept it as a 
friendly act. It will 
be remembered, and 
maybe a better feel- 
ing willgrowup. The 


‘Mexicans like that 
sort of thing. And 
everything will be 


hunky dory.” 

In a gully close to the river he tethered his bay and left his 
rifle and revolver, belt and field-glass, on the saddle. No use 
to go armed on a peaceful mission. He stuffed his peaked 
hat into his shirt front, waded into the sliding water, and 
struck out for the southern shore. He went diagonally, being 
carried down a quarter of a mile, floating mostly. 

He landed by crawling into a clump of willows, so as not to 
be seen by any lookouts on either side, and got into the broken 
ground again. He began to make his way in a half circle so 
as to approach the Mexicans from the inland side. This 
would keep him concealed from his fellow Texans, whose 
many eyes might be constantly scanning the vicinity of 
the grove. 

‘Walking right up to their place voluntarily,” he speculated, 
“will be a sure sign to the Mexes that I’m friendly.” 

He knew the sons of the southern republic pretty well, hav- 
ing been around the ranch laborers all his life, and having 
spent a month now and then with an adult cousin in Mexico. 
He spoke the language. 

As he approached the old smugglers’ cabin, Rap thought 
once that he heard Mexican voices talking, and instinctively 
he stopped to listen. But the only sound was the whir of 
the wind past his ears. This was wind drying his clothing 
rapidly. He kept on. 

Rap got the grove between him and the place where the 
Americans would lie in wait. Then he worked swiftly 
forward. 

Connection with the dusky men of the bandit crowd was 
made in an unexpected manner. 

Turning the angle of the drywash that he was following, 
he found himself. without warning in the enlargement of the 
ditch that was the Mexican’s stable. He saw at the first 
glance that the banks were not high enough to conceal the 
horses when they threw up their heads or switched their 
tails. 
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The animals were gaunt, bony, half-starved. 
A little knot that stood down in the lowest 
part of the ditch were sore-backed, spiritless 
looking. 

Rap had a habit of counting everything that 
he saw—cattle, trees, people around a railway 
station, anything. And he began to count the 
horses, unwittingly pecking out with a fore- 
finger. 

“Una, dos, tres”—peck, peck, peck. 

When he had counted eleven and come to 
the knot of sore-backs, he found himself 
looking at two Mexicans who had stepped out 
from behind the horses. » They were standing 
there with pointed revolvers. 

“Ho!” said one, ‘“‘you’re counting our 
caballos.” : 

‘Gringo spy!” charged the other, his little 
black eyes dancing. 

This was a pretty kettle of. fish, thought 
Rap, unless he could explain readily. He 
began to talk to them in their own tongue. 

“T’m not a spy. I ama friend. I wish to 
see your boss—el capitan.” 

“But you pay your respects to the horses 


first! Ah, see, your shirt, your pants, they 
are wet from the river. You have come across 
to spy.” 


“1 don’t care how many horses you have,” 
protested Rap. “I want-——” 

“Take him to the captain,’’ decided one of 
the pair. 

It was what Rap wanted. He started along 
a lateral ditch that the horse tenders pointed 
out with a flourish of their guns. It was the 
tail from the horses and saddle gear to the 
south door of the long adobe structure. 

The alamo trees cast a pleasant shade. The 
leaves rustled. Rap was not afraid. Was he 
not on a friendly mission? 

The door was open. Rap strode on in. 
He looked around the dusky room. Men were 
scattered out on the dirt floor, sleeping, playing 
cards. Those awake paused so tensly to stare 
that they seemed to awaken the sleepers. Men 
began to sit up in startled attitudes. 


On a thickness of blankets by a glassless — 


window sat the leader. Rap guessed at this 
because of the man’s superior appearance. He 
had a peaked sombrero beside him, khaki 
trousers, good shoes, and a clean flannel shirt, 
of a gray color. He got up and strode for- 
ward, angry and questioning. 

““What’s this?’ he demanded in Mexican. 
“Are you lost, you young gringo? Where’d 
you come from?” 

“From the other side,” answered Rap 
hastily. “I came to do you a good turn.” 

“A good turn from a gringo? Ha-ha-ha! 
That’s promising.” 

“T mean it,’’ declared Rap. ‘There are 
twenty-two Americans, ranchmen, over there 
on the other side. Hid in the canon’s mouth. 
John Stewart, and Lee Bark, and McElroy— 
maybe you’ve heard of them.” 

The leader was puzzled at this. He looked 
hard at Rap. 

“Why do you come to tell me?” he de- 
manded. 

“To keep you from going over there. You 
see, we found out that you and your men are 
planning to make a raid to-night. The Texans 
will be on the other side of the river to ambush 
you.” 

“Caramba!”” The Mexican 
than at the first sight of Rap. 

Puzzled, he flung away to the end of the 
long room, his hands clinched behind him, his 
head bowed. He flung back again. 

“Who told you that we were to make a 
raid?’’ he asked. 

“A little bird told us,” Rap evaded, to 
protect Montgomery’s Mexican wife 

“Ha, then it must have beena tattling 
cuervo with white teeth! One of my men? 
Tell me!” 

Rap shook his head. In a moment the 
puzzled leader said to his men—— 

“Our secret is out of the bag. Or this boy 
wouldn’t knowit. But our lookouts have seen 
no gringos over there. This fellow may have 
discovered us by accident. His saying that 
his countrymen are ambushed over there mav 
be a Yankee trick to keep us from going over 
for the raids.” 

“No,” assured Rap, who understood all that 
was said, “it is not a trick. The Americans 
are there. I came to tell you because I do not 
believe in the Border fighting all the time. I 
believe in peace. I come unarmed”—Rap 
held out his empty hands—“for the sake of 
peace, to show you that the gringos are not 
all bad.” 

The thought crossed Rap’s mind that this 
was a different reception from what he had 
told himself would take place. Rap looked at 
the crowding faces, dusky in the shady room, 
and he saw that they bore the beginnings of 
incredulous sneers. The chieftain was fore- 
most in this attitude—— 
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was angrier 


“Hat” he exclaimed. ‘I, Captain Lobo, 
am too old a wolf to believe that improbable 
story. Try again, boy, and perhaps you can 
tell a more likely tale.” 

“T have told the truth. I have come to 
warn you. If my people over there knew it, 
they would—make it hot for me.” 

They laughed. This wasa great joke. Yet 
it was plain that Captain Lobo was worried. 

“You brought no proof of your words?” he 
asked. ‘No pretty photograph of the ranch- 
men lying in ambush?” he added derisively. 

Lobo again strode to the end of the room and 
back, with hands behind him and head bowed. 
Then he spoke quickly as if he had thought of 
something worth while. 

“You say they would make it hot for you, 
your countrymen. What do you mean—that 
if they saw you returning across the river, say, 
they would scold you?” 

“Scold?” half shouted Rap. “Shoot!” 

Once more the chief of the raiders paced the 
room thoughtfully, and when he again faced 
the American his eyes were dancing. 

“T have thought of a way,’’ said he. “for 
you to prove your story that your friends are 
ambushed on the other side, and at the same 
time to repay you for your great kindness in 
coming over here to warn us. 

“Tt would be but a poor return for us to 
keep you over night in these plain surround- 
ings.” Lobo gestured eloquently over the 
bare room, to the fireplace cluttered with cups 
and frying pans. 

“Surely you would prefer to join your 
friends, to eat plentifully of good gringo food, 
to sleep in lots of blankets. 

“So, senor, we shall escort you down to the 
river and wait, in hiding with our rifles, while 
you wade across the ford. If your friends 
shoot you, as you say they will, it will be suf- 
ficient proof to us of your honesty. We shall 
know they are over there in ambush. 

“Tf they do not shoot you, we shall know 
that you are a liar, and shall feel sorry that 
we have been so generous and will ourselves 
shoot you—bang, bang, bang, a dozen rifles 
at once.” 


HE arroyo in which the Mexican horses 

were secured went down to the river, to 
a point near the ford. In its mouth were 
hummocks, and holes scooped out by flood 
water. The promised dozen riflemen care- 
fully crawled to these natural covers and hid 
themselves so as to command the ford, Cap- 
tain Lobo being foremost. Rap stood against 
= bank out of sight of anyone on the Texas 
side. 

“Now,” ordered the leader, “you will 
walk across the ford. It lies straight across. 
Go neither up nor down. At the middle the 
water is of sufficient deepness to swim a horse. 
But that will be no barrier to you, who have 
swam the river once to-day where it is deep. 
You will cross, and when you walk up the 
other sandy bank—if the Americans you tell 
us of do not attend to you, we patriots of 
Mexico shall. Adios.” 

“That’s unjust!” Rap charged. “If they 
shoot me it will be because I have done you 
a favor.” 

Lobo gave full and succinct answer—from 
his point of view. He shrugged. 

“Wade in!” he ordered. “And don’t try 
any Yankee tricks, like diving, or——” 
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He patted the stock of his thirty-thirty rifle. 
Ralph hesitated—saw that these men meant | 
business—-realized there was nothing to do but | 
obey—and stepped down into the sliding water. | 
Over across on the other shore, he imagined, 
were his uncle and the other men staring 
at him with surprized, unblinking eyes. 

The great heavy fists of his uncle, the red 
flushed face, the unholy anger of the man— 
this was all that Rap could see for a moment. 

“Hi, there!’ warned Lobo. 

Rap heard the cl-clok of a rifle being cocked. 
It brought him to his surroundings. He saw 
that he already had got off the under-water 
trail. He waded back to the shallow line. 

It was a sort of ridge, or fault in the rock, 
that made the ford. The water was up to 
Rap’s knees. Remembering there was a 
place that would swim a horse, he kept a look- 
out for it. 

Once he glanced back where the Mexicans 
were. A rifle barrel was wiggled warningly. 

He searched the American side for some 
sign of hidden men, but the dun sand and gray 
shale and green of the mesquite was a perfect 
natural background for concealment. 

The water toward the middle of the stream 
grew more rapid and deeper until it was above 
his waist and crowding him to keep his feet. 
He turned up-current and struck out swimming 
hard. When his feet touched again he saw 
that he had negotiated the deep part and kept 
to the fordway. 

Still he could make out no Americans 
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there on the still bank. What if his uncle 
and the others had gone! But his exuberance 
lasted only a second. If they were gone, why, 
the Mexicans were still back of him waiting to 
shoot. 

Rap had no misgivings about the Mexicans. 
They would shoot. They loved such a trap as 
this. 

Ralph had not realized—had not had time 
to realize—until this moment how badly he 
was cornered. 

He stopped. His knees were weak, his 
breathing short and quick. It seemed that 
bullets, like bogies in the dark, were coming 
at him from both sides. In the midst of this 
he thought: 

“Fear never helped anybody.” 

He tried to pucker his lips for a cheery 
whistle. He started boldly toward the Texas 
bank. And then a voice hailed him, and 
he saw his uncle walking down toward the 
water. 

“Hi, there!” came the shout. “Come up 
here!” ; 

Rap ran out, the water streaming from him. 
No bullets came. Other men rose up from 
behind hillocks and holes. 

Well,” said John Stewart, “TI reckon you’re 
satisfied. What’d ye find out over there?” 

“Thirty-one Mexicans over there,” answered 
Rap. “I counted ’em.” 

Rap realized that the men were not looking 
at him, but beyond him. He jerked around. 
Captain Lobo, with a white rag on a stick, 
was wading across. 

The Americans just stood there waiting. 
Rap could not tell by their expressions what 
their thoughts were. 

In a brief time Lobo came drimning from the 
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stream, the little rag on the stick held out be- 
fore him. 

‘“ Americanos!” he called, and continued in 
passable English: ‘‘The boy was our friend!” 

Nobody answered. Captain Lobo, his face 
shining, regarded the Texans for a moment, 
then burst out: 

“We are not bandits. We are poor people 
without food. Oh, senors, we are victims of 
the famipe, of the drouth. Our bodies are 
all bones.” 

Tt was just such an eloquent plea as Rap had 
made three hours before. 

““We do not weesh to kill,” Lobo went on. 
“We would only steal—steal. beans and corn 
and the theengs in the cans een Jake’s store. 
Senors, gentlemen—you have good hearts. 
Thees young man who came to make peace, 
he has proved it. I appeal to you in the name 
of starving babies and old women, geeve us 
food!” 

The man, in the emotional Mexican way, 
held out his hands in the climax of appeal. 
The Americans shifted uneasily. Then the 
one with the calm voice spoke up—— 

““We’d about decided you were right any- 
how, Rap. This clinches it. I’ve got two 
sacks of beans I'll give ’em.” 

“T’ll give corn.” 

“They can drive off two, three of my steers to 
slaughter.” 

Then all eyes turned on Stewart. And he 
turned to Rap. 

“Boy,” said he, ‘we can’t ambush starvin’ 
people. “What’ll you and I give? Let’s 
buy all o’ Jake’s canned goods for them!” 

The two completed the agreement, and re- 
newed their friendship, by a handclasp that 
was very earnest. 
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the witnesses. And the drunker Pancho got 
the more bitter became his feelings toward 
Dink and the more and louder he voiced his 
determination to slip a knife into the Govern- 
ment man the first opportunity he got. 

To be sure, rumors of Pancho’s threats 
reached Dink during his week’s stay at Cor- 
onado, but they did not alarm him; at least, he 
gave no indication of worry over the situation. 
He told his several informants that Pancho 
had already tried to do that little trick four 
times so far without accomplishing the result 
he desired and he saw no reason why the 
Mexican should be successful on the fifth 
attempt. However, he kept himself well 
surrounded with friends during his stay at the 
county seat and he was always on the alert 
and ready to duck a whistling, gleaming blade 
that might come hurling at him from darkened 
doorways or alleys that he had to pass. 

As for Pancho he went “gunning” for 
Dink on four separate occasions, but at 
none of these times was he sufficiently drunk 
to be indiscreet. The town was so filled with 
Government men, sheriff’s deputies and others 
who had the interest of law and order at heart 
that Pancho dared not attempt to knife the 
Ranger and hope to get away afterward. He 
realized this and he spent hours trying to 
work out some diabolical way ot getting Dink 
without the risk of being caught himself. And 
at last his warped intellect yielded that for 
which he sought and a wicked light gleamed 
in his dark eyes and an ugly leer overspread 
his swarthy countenance as the plan took 
shape. 

Pancho made careful inquiries as to when 
the trial was likely to end, and finding out he 
disappeared from Coronado the day before. 
He had no horse and no means of securing any, 
so he started on foot for Morales Pass and the 
valley where he and Don had herded sheep 
all too close to the boundary that marked the 
cattle range land. 

It'was forty miles by road and trail, but such 
was the hunger for revenge that burned within 
the man’s heart that he trudged those weary 
miles almost gleefully. Long before he had 
accomplished half the journey he had sobered 
to the point of more careful reasoning, but this 
did not at all lessen his desire to kill Dink 
Foster. Indeed, if anything, it made him 
more acute in his scheming, for as he walked 
the remaining distance he figured out every 
detail of his plot and from a crude ambush he 
contrived a carefully planned arrangement 
that had few chances of failure in it and in the 
end would probably let him go scot free and 
almost unsuspected. 

It was night as he passed through the Dietz 
sheep ranchland. He could not restrain a 
desire to at least see Don once again, and 
perchance, if the time were propitious, steal 


the animal. This and the death of Dink 
Foster accomplished would fill to overflowing 
his measure of achievement and he would be 
glad and willing to push on over the border and 
take his chances with certain events of the past 
that years ago had caused him to leave Mexico 
rather unceremoniously. 

Don himself frustrated Pancho in his first 
achievement, for the dog, still chained, heard 
the Mexican’s footsteps as he stealthily crept 
around the side of the barn, and let out an 
enthusiastic roar of welcome. This disturbed 
a herder who was sleeping in one of the sheep 
wagons that was preparing to depart at day 
break and said herder tumbled out in time to 
see the dark form of Pancho trying to slink 
into obscurity behind the barn. A double 
charge of buckshot aided him in this slinking 
process materially. Indeed, it spurred him 
into a wild run for the road and the obscurity 
of the night, and after he had caught his 
breath he proceeded straight on through 
Morales Pass and down the valley toward the 
boundary lines of the sheep country. 

It was daylight when he reached the scat- 
tered timber at the foot of Broken-back 
mountain and proceeded to climb the trail that 
Dink Foster had built to the shoulder and on 
up the heights and across the divide to Hovel 
Mountain where his log cabin was located. 

Up the trail Pancho toiled, higher and higher 
toward the summit, until he reached a place 
where the path skirted the base of a sheer 
cliff of rocks that towered above the trail some 
forty feet. Here the Mexican stopped and 
took account of the situation. Then he went 
down the trail a pace where the cliff sunk back 
into the mountain and securing a foothold 
here in the earth and roots he began to scramble 
upward diagonally until he had reached a 
= even with the top of the cliff. There 

e crossed over to the cliff itself and walking 
to the edge looked down. And as he stood 
there a wicked smile overspread his unpleasant 
face and he drew in his breath between his 
teeth exactly as if he had just finished the 
pleasantest of drinks. 

“Aw right for you, Dinkie Fost. You no 
know what heet you when Pancho git t’rough 
wid you,” he said with a chuckle. 

Then he began to cast about him on the top 
of the cliff, his beady eyes inspecting several 
boulders of goodly size. He found one that 
seemed to suit him. 

“Dees do vera good,” he said; “I no trow 
knife. No goods for noting. Too far. 
Anyhow dey fin’ knife an’ know Pancho done 
et. Dey fin’ beeg stone dey tink justa happen. 
Dats-a better.” 

Pancho struggled with the boulder in ques- 
tion, one that weighed several hundred pounds 
and was reasonably round in form. With 
stick, fingers and his big knife he dug the 
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earth about it and loosened it so that he could 
roll it toward the cliff’s edge. There he moved 
it cautiously nearer and nearer the brink and 
lifted and tilted it upward, chocking it into 
position with smaller stones until he had it so 
nicely balanced that it would require just an 
extra heavy push to send it over the edge to 
drop down the sheer wall onto the trail below. 

Pancho smiled with satisfaction as he 
inspected his handiwork. 

“Vera good. Now Meester Dinkie Fost. 
You can come along hany time. Pancho, he 
smoke a leetle now.” 

And rolling a cigarette he lay down on his 
stomach beside the boulder and with his head 
over the edge. of the cliff watched down the 
trail for the coming of Dink Foster. 

Noonday passed and the afternoon wore on 
and still like a panther Pancho watched the 
trail. 

But the sun was getting low before, far down 
the trail he heard the sound of a stone kicked 
loose by a horse, and the voice of Dink Foster 
talking to his mount. 

““Hah-h-h,” hissed the waiting Pancho, as 
he slowly drew back from the edge and lay 
hidden behind the stone that was meant for 
Dink Foster’s destruction, so that only his 
forehead and eyes were visible. There was an 
evil light glowing in those eyes and a fiendish 
expression on his face as he strained his ears 
to listen to the hoof beats that came steadily 
nearer and nearer. 

Soon in an opening between the trees he 
could see the slouch hat of the Ranger bobbing 
up and down. Again at another opening he saw 
the horse’s ears and the rider’s head and face. 
It was Dink Foster all right, and at the sight 
of him Pancho acted strangely like a cat watch- 
ing its quarry. Nervous tremors ran up and 
down his body, and distorted his face. His 
fingers opened and shut slowly, and he slipped 
one hand behind the balanced rock and leaned 
the slightest pressure upon it to be certain that 
it would move easily. 

On came the horseman, nearer and nearer. 
The animal moved slowly; all too slowly for 
the waiting Pancho. Yetit cameon. Through 
another opening in the trees Pancho glimpsed 
Foster again; just his head this time. At 
another point, much nearer where the under- 
brush thinned out, he could make out the 
horse’s legs and the rider’s stirrup guards. 

Then quite suddenly as the rider reached the 
point where the trail skirted the cliff, and all 
vegetation had been cleared away, Pancho 
beheld a full view of the riding Ranger. And 
as the waiting Mexican looked, then brushed 
his eyes and looked again, he muttered a curse 
under his breath and in his excitement he 
climbed halfway to his knees. 

“Hah-h-h! .HeknowsI am here. He has my 
dog Don. He—he—I cannot keel heem wid— 
but no, look—look. Don, hees hurt. Ah, Santa 
Maria, Don. He ees hurt—blood—look.” 

Pancho was on his feet now leaning over the 
cliff, his face distorted with anguish—fear. 
Dink Foster was riding slowly up the trail and 
over the horn of his saddle but cuddled snugly 
in his arms was a big tawny form—a dog’s 
form. Pancho was looking with fear in his 
eyes at a great ugly red blotch on the animal’s 
shoulder and leg; blood clotted and matted in 
the hair from an ugly wound in the animal’s 
shoulder. 

Pancho gave a cry of half warning and half 
in fear for as the horseman came on he had 
leaned more and more beyond the edge of the 
cliff unconsciously resting his weight on the 
balanced rock. Suddenly with a sickening 


sensation he felt the rock roll over and with a | 
grinding, crunching sound pause on the edge | 
of the cliff for a traction of a second, then | 
plunge over the brink. Pancho threw his 

hands to his eyes and staggered back in fear. 

He saw the great chunk of rock hurling down- 

ward, down toward man, horse and dog, his 

dog, his beloved Don, the only thing in all the 

world he had learned to love and the only 

thing in all the world that had returned that 

love and been companionable to him. 

For minutes it seemed he stood there, his 
face covered, listening breathlessly, not daring 
to look over the edge of the cliff. He heard 
the stone thud below, then bound off and go 
crashing and rumbling down the slope. Had 
he killed his dog? Had he—? 

Came a shout from the trail. 

“Hi, Pancho, you fool. I saw you. 
down out of that.” 

“Ah, praise heaven he ees not keeled. And 
Don, he musta be safe,” cried Pancho, looking 
once over the edge of the cliff to make sure 
that horse, rider and dog were still on the trail. 
Seeing them he turned and ran madly along 
the edge of the cliff to the point where he could 
scramble down the earthy slope of the moun- 
tain, and presently he was in the trail beside 
Ranger Dink Foster. 

“What you do weed Don, my dog?”’ cried 
Pancho beside himself with nervousness and 
excitement. 

“Your dog is in bad shape. Found him 
coming down the valley all in, with a piece of 
chain dangling from his collar, and a hole in 
his shoulder as big as a tin cup where a forty- 
five has ploughed him. His leg is broken, too. 
Looks to me like he broke away from some- 
where and tried to follow you, and some of 
those cow-men down the valley ran across him. 
He was over the sheep line so they tried to 
kill him. That’s my guess. They knew he 
was your dog and not caring for you they were 
glad enough to take a shot at your dog, see.” 

“My dog, my poor Don,” cried the sheep- 
herder, tears welling up his eyes. 

“Aw cut out that stage stuff, you,” said 
Dink, “what were you trying to do up there 
shoving rocks down? Trying to get me, eh?” 

“Yes, but when I see my Don hin your arms 
J|—J—” 

“Yah, but you almost made a bad mistake, 
didn’t you? If you think so much of your dog 
you better come on up to my shack and help 
me doctor him.” 

“You will feeks heem better, eh?” cried 
Pancho, a light of true gratitude in his eyes. 

“Yes, I'll fix him Not for you but for his 
own sake. He’s a good dog; a heap better 
dog than you are man. And it’s been your 
meanness in breaking the rules and coming 
over the line that got him shot up to-day. 
It’s your fault. Why can’t you be a decent 
sort of a sheep man instead of a dirty skunk?”’ 

Pancho looked at Dink, and swallowed hard. 

“Meester Dinkie, you feeks Don, I be good 
sheepman. I no break rules agin. I trow 
knife away. I be justa beeg, fine man like 
Don ees beeg, fine dog. An’ meebe you feeks 
wid ol’ man Dietz I go back weed my sheeps, 
eh?” 

Dink Foster looked long and hard. Finally 
he smiled. 

“Tl do that for you, Pancho. Any man 
who can love a dog the way you do Don and 
be loved just as much by a dog, must have a 
little good in him somewheres. Come on 
Pancho. We'll go patch up Don first.” 

And Dink started his horse on ahead while 
Pancho fell in behind him on the trail. 


Come 








Why-lI-Subscribed Contest 


Winner—Marion Hood, Lone Scout, Reliance, Tenn. | 











HE way I first heard of Boys’ Lire was 
when I read Mr. Boyce’s announcement 
in April Lone Scout magazine. 

Yes, I am a Lone Scout. 

I thought there was no other magazine to 
compare with Lone Scout but it was not long 
till I went to town and I was passing by a 
newsstand. J went in and the first magazine 
I saw was Boys’ Lire. I bought it and got 
on the train and started home. I opened it up 
and went reading it and it was so interesting 
the conductor had to call to me to get off when 
I came to the station! I got off, went home 
and sat up that night and read it through. 


My father also read it and thought it was 
a wonder. I wanted to subscribe for it be- 
cause I knew it was the best magazine in the 
world. I happened to have the money that 
I had earned by trapping so I sent in for a six 
months’ subscription at once. 

I would tell another boy if he wanted to 
read the best magazine in the world to sub- 
scribe for Boys’ Lire. ‘That is not all. I am 
going to join the Boy Scouts and then I will 
be both Boy and Lone Scout. 

Our Lone Scout brothers have been wishing 
for a big Lone Scout magazine. Now we 
have it. Let us keep it. 





Feats of Strength that 


In 1880 H. Leussing of Cincinnati, with his 
hands alone, lifted 1,384 pounds. 

In 1868 W. B. Curtis, of New York with the 
help of harness, lifted 3,239 pounds. 

In 1878 A. Cutter of Louisville, pulled his 
body up by the little finger of one hand six 


1924 


Remain Unchallenged 
times. Cutter chinned himself with one arm 
12 times. There isn’t one man in 10,000 who 
can do that. 

H. H. Seely, of Amherst, Mass., in 1875 
chinned himself with two hands 65 times. 
That’s a record. 
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Why Gus Got Mad 


By E. G. CHEYNEY 


(Professor of Forestry, University if Minnesota) 


HERE are many people in the cities who Wheg a lull finally came, I asked him what 

are ready enough to condemn § man from wa The question only served 
the woods for using the wrong fork, togtart him off on another outburst. 
realize how grossly unmannerly t 
selves are in the woods. And yet 
etiquette of the trail far stricter 
etiquette of the cities because the br 





ome blankety-blank scoundrel has burned 
p my frying pan handle,” he sputtered. 


**Where was it?” I asked. 


“T hung it right there on that tree Jast year,” 


and occasionally in personal safety. Gus fumed indignantly 


For instance, I was out one time on 


a : Now to Gus that was an unpardonable breach 
canoe trip with a couple of old wood 


of etiquette, far worse than using the wrong 


We carried the usual pack outfits incluging fork. When he hung up that tool (for of 
the cruiser’s frying pan. This pan ga course, it was a tool and a very useful one) 
socket for a handle, but no handle. Whgn ifjs he expected it to be respected—used, of 


to be used, a long stick, usually cutgfrom 
nearby bush or tree, is shaped t 
socket. It is not much of a tri 
requires a few minutes to get a g 
sometimes a guide who is in tl 
covering the same trail each y 
handle hanging at his favorite 


course, by anyone, but either put back in its 
place or replaced by another equally good. 


Well, we had been out a week Phen we were 
obliged to make camp in a hu i 
in the face of an approachin 
a rocky country and green 
too plentiful. As we were 
tent, I was just thinking tl 
either of these men really 
time we had been out, w 


e principle here illustrated by Professor 
yney applies to everything found on the 
trail, If you should ever find a cake of Ivory 
Soap at a camp site, use it for a fine refreshing 
bath, and then put it back—the next fellow 
will be glad. Of course, the safest plan is to 
carry a cake of Ivory in your pack. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE. 


IVORY SOAP 


99 “*/100 % PURE IT FLOATS 


gry in all of the 
en Gus, who was 


beginning the job of cooking supper, sudden- 
ly broke into a torrent of abuse. 


WATCH for the next number 
of this famous series. 











Joe’s Letter 


“] found it very interesting work to get subscribers to the 
Boys’ Lire Magazine, and because of its high standards, it 
was not so hard to sell as I thought it might be. 

THE BOYS 

“The first thing I did was to approach the boys in my 
troop hoping for 1oo% subscribers. Here I found many 
boys who said they could not afford to buy the magazine, 
but I persuaded them that $2.00 could be saved or earned in 
a short time. 

“Then they would reply that they needed more scout 
equipment, which was more important to them. I told them 
that this magazine taught them how to use their equipment and how to make it last longer, 
and I pointed out the interesting stories of adventure written by authors that scouts admire. 

“To the boys interested in sports, such as football, basketball, and baseball, I showed 
that in Boys’ Lire they would find many new things about these games. In this way, 
by keeping after the boys and arousing their interest, I succeeded in obtaining some of 


my subscriptions. 
THE MOTHERS 

“ After I got many boys in my troop to subscribe, I went to the mothers of the boys in 
my neighborhood and told them how this magazine would cultivate a taste for good, 
stories and bring their sons up to be real boy scouts. Most mothers would say that they 
would rather have their sons read current topics. Then I would point out that the 
important news items that boys should read were given in this magazine in language that 
they could understand. ; 

“Many mothers said they wanted their sons to read stories written by good authors, 
and when I told them that Kipling, Douglas Fairbanks and Dan Beard are a few of the 
authors, they said, ‘Send my first copy next month.’ 

AND THE FATHERS 

“Now fellows, I had succeeded in getting a few subscriptions from scouts and from mothers 
and of course the next thing to do was to go to the fathers. The men did not say much, but 
my success depended upon the businesslike attitude I showed in approaching them. 

“T feel that the time I worked getting subscriptions for Boys’ Lire has helped me, a~d I am 
sure each boy who has subscribed will be benefited greatly from reading the magazine.” 

Your buddy, 
Jor PIKE. 
Write to Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 





P. S. You can have the same chance! 
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ELDOM does one find the ordinary house 

cat of sufficient interest to devote an entire 
article to its peculiarities. As a matter of 
fact to the lover of birds the felis domestica, as 
it is known scientifically, would undoubtedly 
be the last of any form of animated creation 
to be considered of the least bit of interest 
or importance sufficient to warrant the writing 
of a magazine article. 

And yet IL believe that you will agree with 
me after reading this article that the circum- 
stances which prompted me to write it were of 
such a phenomenal nature as to even give our 
ong birds’ most deadly enemy an exclusive 
treatise in this publication. 

The circumstances that led to the writing 
of this article came under my observation last 
fall. I was hiking through a wooded section 
of Northport, L. I., which is situated on the 
north side of the Island on the banks of the 
Long Island Sound, one morning in September, 
when suddenly a faint cry similar to that of a 
small kitten emanated a few feet from where 
I was walking. I halted and made a minut 
survey of the section expecting to discover 


NE of the greatest wonders of bird life is 

the complex nests built by the birds for the 
rearing of their young. No human hand could 
make a structure rivaling some of the common 
nests to be found in our orchards. Yet the 
birds, without tools, and with no material ex- 
cept what they can pick up, do 
it every day in the year 

No two kinds of birds build 
the same kind of nest. They 
range in size from the tiny nest 
of the humming bird, to the 
great bunch of sticks built by 
the eagle. The whip-poor-wil! 
and some other birds build no 
nests but lay their eggs on the 
ground where the sun can hatch 
them. Others build a nest that 
is a marvel of workmanship, 
such as the wood pewee and the 
Baltimore oriole. 

Birds are just as particular 
and vary just as much as to 
where they build their nests 
as to how they build them. 
Some buiid in the tops of the 
tallest trees; some in low bushes 
and the lower branches of 
trees. Some build on the 
ground. Some fasten their 
nests in rushes over the water 
Some build floating nests on the 
water. A few burrow into the 
banks of streams, such as the 
Belted kingfisher and the Bank 
swallows. Dozens of birds 
live in holes dug in rotten 
or dead trees. The Oven-bird 
builds a nest of grass re 
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THE PACK RAT 
By Lone Scout Merle Harold Skinner 
The pack rat is a social cuss who calls around at night, 
To cheer the forest ranger bold and thril! him with delight 


No cabin is so lonely, quite hid in the mystic woods, 





But there the pack rats rendezvous, and mix the ranger’s 
goods 


The pack rat’ fond of raisins sweet, and prunes he thinks 
are nice, 


But beans he scatters on the floor, with coffee, spuds and 
rice. 


The flour and sugar he mixes up with spoons and forks 
and knives, 


He chews the strings of cruising shoes, on kindling wood 
he thrives. 


The pack rat's fond of music sweet. He's never known 
to fail, 


When’er he has a chance, to drum a stovepipe with his tail” 
He happens in when all is still and quiet in the night, 
To crash the tinware to the floor is his supreme delight. 


Ard when the ranger starts from sleep, and sets a trap 
with care, 

The way the pack rat don’t get in fills him with dark 
despair. 


The pack rat runs around the trap and deadfalls make 
him smile. 


When someone passes him a boot, he dodges it a mile. 


But when the ranger’s wrath is roused, to prove he's not 
a dub, 


He slays the pesky pack rat with a flashlight and a club. 
Now if you live a lonely life where pleasures rarely come, 


Cheer up, take courage, go and get a pack rat for your 
home. 





0.7 
(Below) Nest of the 
Loggerhead Shrike 


No. 3 
(At the right) Nest 
of the common Crow 


Long Island’s Domestic WVildcat 


By Scoutmaster Edwin A. Osborne 


a lost kitten. But this expectation failed to 
materialize and so I decided to continue on my 
journey. However, I had barely proceeded 
more than a few steps when I heard the cry 
again, followed by another, then another, 
until it sounded as though the ghosts of a 
dozen kittens were haunting me. Wholly per- 
plexed I decided to ascertain the whereabout 
of the creatures responsible for the whining 
if I spent the rest of the day doing so. And 
then suddenly the form of a large cat emerged 
from a cluster of bushes and dashed off through 
the woods. Unhesitatingly I proceeded to the 
spot from whence the cat had made its exit 
and upon arrival a most unusual sight greeted 
my eyes. 

For there cuddled up on a mattress of leaves 
and grass in a hollow, protected from the 
elements by the stump of a fallen tree were a 


A Study in 


By Lone Scouts Wilby 
(/ 


N 


> 







litter of small kittens. I did not molest the 
small felines but retreated a few yards off and 
hid myself for the purpose of awaiting the 
arrival of the mother. A short time later the 
mother returned to her “nest” and never 
before have I seen a more peculiar looking 
animal than she was. The creature was 
virtually twice the size of the ordinary house 
cat, with large, ferocious eyes, a coarse thick 
pelage and possessing all the characteristics of 
a lynx. As she neared the opening to her 
“nest”? she slunk close to the ground and 
surveyed the territory cautiously. Then with 
a serpentine like twist of her lithe body she 
disappeared into the hollow. I then hurried to 
the hollow in order to get a view of this entire 
unusual family but I had no sooner lifted back 
the grass that served as a natural curtain, than 
the mother with a vicious snarl leaped at me, 


Bird Nests 


ong and Clare Turney 


Blackbird. 


A Home-made Surf Board 


By Scout William Jacobs 


NY boy, with a little dexterity in the 

handling of the saw and brush, can, with 
little cost, obtain for himself a surf-board, 
which, with the proper manipulation, will 
afford endless sport to him during his summer 
vacation, providing that he spends it at or 
near the seashore. A surf-board is merely a 
flat plank, resembling an ironing board, in 
shape, but much larger. The first thing you 
must procure to manufacture your board, is a 
long plank, preferably 6 ft in length, and not 
less than 15 inches in width. This can be 
purchased at any hardwood dealer’s in the 
neighborhood of a dollar. Be sure, however, 


£ 


that the plank is at least an inch in thickness. 
Fig. 1 will show you how the plank should be 
cut. The top should be the entire 15 inches in 
length, tapering down to ten inches at the base. 
\fter you have cut the surf-board out of the 
plank, you can improve its appearance by 
equipping with grips, or handles. ‘Two styles 
of these are shown in Fig. 2. ‘They can be cut 
out with a coping saw. When the wood- 
work is complete, including sandpapering, 
you can decorate it to suit your own taste, 
using a water resisting paint. When it has 
dried, your surf-board is complete, and you are 
ready for your first attempt to ride the breakers. 

Grasp the board by the han- 
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Fig. I GBoTTOM OF SURF BOARD 


dles, wade into the surf until 
you reach a depth that comes 
up to your armpits, and wait 
for a large wave. When one 
0 reaches you, launch your body 

on the board, bearing the max- 
imum weight of it toward the 
rear. If you are successful, you 
will glide several yards on the 
crest of the wave, but do not 
be discouraged if you turn tur- 
tle, for your first few experi- 
ments will always reward you 
with a ducking. Practice, how- 
ever, makes perfect, and if 
s continued will leave you quite 
a master of the waves. 

















No. 2 
(At left) Nest of the Mourning 
Dove, on the ground. 
is very unusual 


No. 4 
(Above) Nest of the Redwing 
The small egg nest. It is frequently so thin 
ts that of a Cowbird 


boring her long teeth in my coat sleeve. For 
an instant she clung to the sleeve and then let 
go. I expected that she would run away after 
attacking me but instead she stood in front of 
the entrance to the hollow, with her back 
arched in a decided belligerent pose and 
hissing like an agitated Pine snake. Every 
time I approached her she bolted forward and 
showed her teeth. Realizing that it was useless 
for me to get near the nest without receiving 
possible injuries, I continued on my journey. 

Thus I became acquainted with the “‘domes- 
tic wild cats” which can be found at various 
wooded sections of Long Island in compara- 
tively large numbers. 

From reliable information, I ascertained 
that the cats first began to appear in the woods 
about five years ago. It is believed that their 
parents were cast out by summer residents to 
shift for themselves when they returned to 
their winter homes in the city. 

At first the felines established their homes 
in deserted barns, under bungalows and every 
other conceivable spot that offered adequate 

(Continued on page 52) 


sembling an old dutch oven. Some _ birds 
apprupriate the abandoned nests of other spe- 
cies. The Cowbird builds no nest of any 
kind but slyly lays her egg in the nest of 
another bird, usually one smaller than her- 
self, and forces it to raise her offspring. 

No. 1 is the nest of a Shrike. 
This bird has the reputation of 
being a bird killer and for that 
reason is sometimes called the 
This butcher bird. Only once, 
however, have we seen the 
butcher bird attack other birds, 
and this was probably because 
the bird (a Brown Thrasher 
was not far from the Shrike’s 
nest. On the other hand we 
have seen hundreds of mice 
and grasshoppers which the 
Shrike has killed and stuck on 
barbed wire or hedge thorns. 

The nest of the Shrike is 
nearly always built in a hedge 
or some thorny tree of that 
kind. It is usually from six to 
ten feet from the ground. It is 
made of grass, roots, horse 
hair and feathers. Leaves are 
also sometimes used. It is a 
fairly well-built nest, not in the 
least shabby. It contains from 
four to 6 spotted eggs. 

No. 2 is the nest of a Mourn- 
ing Dove. This bird is one of 
those that builds a very flimsy 





and carelessly thrown together 
that the eggs may be seen 
(Continued on page 52) 
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RULES OF THIS DEPARTMENT 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit 
to this department, THE READERS’ PAGE, 
an original short story, an article describing 
a camping or hiking trip, his observations of 
birds or animals, a poem, directions for mak- 
ing some article in which other readers may be 
interested, or a manuscript on any other 
topic he chooses. If the editors consider the 
contribution good enough td print they will 
accept it and pay for it. The following are 
the rules governing the department. —_ 

Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or written 
legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; 
folded, never rolled; and should be accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the first 








> page of the manuscript must appear the name of 


the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and troop number; his address; 
_ the number of words in the manuscript. 
Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, ob- 
servations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 
words; how-to-make articles must not exceed 250 
_ words and should be accompanied by a diagram 
_ drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink. 
_ The editors ask that each contributor con- 
_ sider himself on honor to submit only Ais own 
- original composition, but make no demand for 
any statement cr evidence that he does so. 
_ _ Address the envelope thus: 


: THE READERS’ PAGE, 
BOYS’ LIFE. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





“Duzilecraft’ 





UNE days! Lazy days, once school is over 

for the summer. Who cares for puzzles, 
anyway! Yet—a goodly number of scouts 
went to work and worked diligently, with fine 
results. Their names follow: 


Winners of Prizes Offered in the 
May Number 


For Original Puzzles 
Edward F. Stace, 12795 Schoolcraft Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. $3. 
Sidney Cramoy, 3657 Broadway, New York 
City. $2. 
Herbert Dietz, 63 Vine St., Willoughby, 
Ohio. $1. 


For Puzzle Answers 
Herbert Jacobi, 1037 Forest Ave., Ridge- 
wood, L.I. $2. 
Walter L. Dimm, 1340 Detroit St., Denver, 
Colo. $r. 


Acrostic and Diagonal 
(Winner of first prize) 


bn Kw KK 
Pad 


AcCROss: 1. A pagan. 2. A break- 
fast food. 3. The surname of a famous Amer- 
ican. 4. Surgical instruments. 5. To escape 
clandestinely. 6. To slight. 7. A machine for 
hoisting heavy weights. 

When the foregoing words have been rightly 
guessed, the letters from 1 to 2 will spell a 
country; the letters from 1 to 3 will spell the 
surname of the first man to sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence.—Epwarp F. STACE. 


READING 


Omitted Letters 
(Winner of Second Prize) 

The middle letter in the eight following 
groups has been taken out. When rightly 
replaced, the eight letters will spell the name of 
a man well known in scouting circles. 

i 42. OR. 2. BECK 9.32.08 «. 
AL.UM. 5. CH. AT. G6. ST.2E. 7. TTS. 
8. AD . ER.—SIDNEY CRAMoy. 


The Loop Aerial 
(Winner of Third Prize) 


x 
fs ¢g 
an 
x 4 
x 
x 
5 = 9 
6 2s 3 
READING ACROsS: 1. In ornithorhynchus. 


2. To strike with a gentle blow. 3. A bever- 
age. 4. An indentation. 5. In ornithorhyn- 
chus. 6. Inornithorhynchus. 7. A beverage. 
8. A game. From 1 to 2, to tilt; 3 to 4, to 
fondle; 5, 6, a word you have just read; 7, 8,a 
preposition. Centrals, reading downward, what 
every boy hopes to own.—HERBERT DIETz. 


Pi 
Trinew si clod earthed, 
Grinsp si aye dan ayn, 
Manutu si a coachwerket 
Wobln verey yaw. 
Mumres sayd rof em, 
Hewn ryeve flea si no het tere. 


Diamond 
An animal. 3. A giver. 
Labrador. — RicHarp 


1. In Labrador. 2. 
4. Obtained. 5. In 
STEWART. 


Changed Heads 

EXAMPLE: Change a fish to a nickname. 
Answer: Pike, Mike. 

1. Change a fish to an embankment to pre- 
vent inundations. 2. Change a fish to a small 
pasture. 3. Change a fish to part of the head. 
4. Change a fish to a body of water. 5. Change 
a fish to a small, leaden missile. 6. Change a 
fish to part of a bird. 7. Change a fish to a 
public vehicle. 8. Change a fish to a musical 
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instrument. 9. Change a fish to a crested 
bird. to. Change a fish to a ticket permitting 
free admission. 11. Change a fish to an animal 
that lives mostly underground. 12. Change 
a fish to a settee.—MARK ROSENFELT. 


Numerical Enigma 

Iam composed of thirty-one letters and form 
a quotation from Disraeli. 

My 13-18-9 is a garden implement. My 
8-6-11-27 is a climbing plant. My. 1-19-4-31 
is fastens. My 15-24-30-5 is part of a foot. 
My 25-16-2221 is the line formed by sewing 
things together. My 20-28-10-3 is a child’s 
bed. My 12-17-14-7 is a large, woody plant. 
My 26-2-29-23 is necessary when fishing. 


Word-Square 


1. A defect. 2. A rounded projection. 
3- Competent. 4. A useless plant. From the 
upper, left-hand letter to the lower, right-hand 
letter, an inclosure—R. C. WricHr. 


Central Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the central letters 
will spell the name of a famous organization. 

READING ACROss: 1. A confused mixture of 
sounds. 2. An outer garment. 3. A vault 
under a church. 4. A rope with a running 
noose. 5. Full of rocks. 6. Fragrance. 7. 
Uneven. 8. A glossy fabric. 9. Well flavored. 


1o. A thin soup. 11. To tender. 12. To 
plait. 13. A punctuation mark. 14. A place 
of public contest. 15. To wait. 16. An old- 


fashioned pen. 17. Needs. 18. To entreat.— 


FRANCIS RAFFERTY. 


Connected Squares 


I. Upper Square: 1. Duration. 2. Notion. 
3. A disagreeable confusion. 4. A point of the 
compass. 

II. Lert-HAnp Square: 1. Unfurnished. 
2. Dry. 3. Peel. 4. A whirlpool. 

III. RicHt-Hanp Square: 1. Rent. 2. 
Otherwise. 3. A continent. 4. To erect. 

IV. Lower Square: 1. A period of time. 
2. A feminine name. 3. A prefix meaning 
“against.” 4. To shower.—DaANrIEL RITTEN- 
HOUSE. 


Answers to July Puzzles 
Prefix PuzzLteE.—George Washington. 
Tennis Acrostic.—From 1 to 2, Larned; 
to 4, Alonso; 5 to 6, Tilden. Cross-words: 
. Legate. 2. Pallid. 3. Parole. 4. Brands. 
. Weasel. 6. Second. 
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OBLIQUE PuzzLE.—1.C. 2. See. 3. Celia. 
4. Eight. 5. Ahead. 6. Taper. 7. Debar. 
8. Ravel. g. Recur. 10. Lucid. 11. Rigor. 


12. Doped. 13. Repel. 14. Debit. 15. Liver. 
16. Tenor. 17. Robin. 18. Rider. 19. Net. 
20. R. 
DramonpD.—1. J. 
Gem. 5. L. 
ANAGRAM WoRD-SQUARE.—I. 
Area. 3. Reap. 4. Tape. 
TRANSPOSITION.—Dan Beard. .1. Made, 
dame. 2. Cats, acts. 3. Vane,nave. 4. Hubs, 
bush. 5. Near, earn. 6. Star, arts. 7. Sire, 
rise. 8. Mode, dome. 
Pt. Land of our birth, our faith, our pride, 
For whose dear sake our fathers died; 
O, Motherland, we pledge to thee 
Head, heart and hand, through years 
to be. 
NuMERICAL EntGMa.—“ If I must chose be- 
tween righteousness and peace, I choose 
righteousness.” 


2. Beg. 3. Jewel. 4. 


Part. 2. 


ZiGzAG.—Zachary Taylor. Cross-words. 
1. Zeal. 2. Vane. 3. Hack. 4. Inch. 5s. 
Bean. 6. True. 7. Yell. 8. Atom. 9g. Plan. 
to. Only. rr. Kill. 12. More. 13. Race. 


DouBLE DriaGonaL. Cabot. Cross-words: 
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A Gift to Boys 


who want whiter teeth and safer 


This offers you a test which may mean 
much to you as boys and men. A new way of 
teeth cleaning which millions now employ. 
And which brings the whiter teeth you see 


wherever you look today. 


Film is dingy 


Film makes teeth look dingy. It 
viscous coat you feel. 


the luster of the teeth. 
Film also hold’\ food 
ferments and forms aj. 


in contact with the t&th to cause 
it, and they cause a 


Germs breed by millions 
many troubles. 

Few boys escape tooth tro 
daily fight that film. 


Two ways to do 


Dental science has now found two 
fight film. 
removes it without harmful scouring. 

These methods have been proved 
in many careful tests. Soa new- 
type tooth paste has been created 
to apply them daily. The name 
is Pepsodent. 

Leading dentists the world ov 
now advise it. Careful people 
some 50 nations now use it ev 
day. 

’Twill delight you 


The saliva contains two great 
tooth-protecting agents. “hey 
should be ever-present. Eagh use 


PAT. OFF 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists the 


world over 


CUT OUT THE COUPON 


Under old ways of 
brushing much of it clings and stays. It 
becomes discolored, forms cloudy coats, hides 


substance which 
It holds the acid 


les unless th 


One disintegrates the fil 


is that 


decay. 





s to 
one 
ect of Pepsodent multiplies them in extent and 
— ———— power. 
Prote@the | These combined effects are 
Enam | bringing a new era in teeth clean- 


ing, and every boy should know it. 
Send the coupon for a test. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
with an agent ging. Mark the absence of the 
far softer than vistgus film. See how teeth be- 
enamel. Never come “whiter as the film-coats dis- 
use a film com- appear. 
batant go So long as you live you will be 
-— saa glad, we believe, that you made 
Le this test. 


Pepsodent disi 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 



























THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 127, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











NOW PT eae 


|10-DAY TUBE FREE™| 











1. Cynic. 2. Madam. 3. Cabin. 4. Solon. | 


5. Taunt. 


instr 


Easy to Play 
Easy to Pay 


It’s wonderful hq 
quickly a boy or g 
can learn to play 


scale can be ma: 
popular music. 
affairs, for socia 


players of the country. Just send 
your name for a copy. Buescher Band Instrument Co, 
a a Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
ntlemen: 
Buescher Band Instrument . 1 am interested in the instrument checked below: 
Com Saxophone........Cornet....... Trombone....... Trumpet....... 
pany (Mention any other instrument interested in) 
rye, Everythingin Band and Orchestra 
a Instruments Name. 
141 Buescher Bik., Etkhart, Ind. 
Town. ...... 4 ... State.... waa 






















Tom Brown, tk 
Wizard, of the fg 
Brothers — q 
have probg 
Victor regffds. 








heard them 




















a wonderful Sax 
mist beautiful 
socially and 


Saxophone 
ous Six Brown 
ays a hit! You 















on 


oug#mn be the Tom Brown of 
Swn—you can be amaster 
sphone, the 


all musical 
in 





 Irfe-Tone Saxophone 


Scher Saxophone. With the aid of the first three 
ee (upon request) with each new Saxophone, the 
n an hour, and in a few weeks you can be playing 
Ommunity orchestras, for church and school musical 
aad home entertainment, the Saxophone is the most popu- 
lar instrument and one of the most beautiful. A Saxophone player is always 
popular socially and enjoys many opportunities to earn money. 


FREE Saxophone Book 


Every boy should have a copy of this interesting book on the Saxophone, 
showing the various instruments and illustrated with pictures of the great Saxophone 


( 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





Prepared for Bo ‘Scouts and Their Friends by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


Awards of the National 
Court of Honor 


HE National Court of Honor 

has recently awarded one gold 
medal and fifteen Certificates for 
Heroism. 

The gold medal was awarded 
to the parents of Scout Kettner, 
aged fourteen, a Tenderfoot, of 
Lehighton, ;Pa. Scout Kettner 
lost his life on September 15, 1923, 
in attempting to save the life of 
Lorella Warner, aged ten, from 
drowning. The girl was wading 
along the edge of a reservoir, the 
inside of which is made of cement, 
and the sides of which slope at an 
acute angle to the bottom. She 
slipped and fell into the water. 

\t her cry, Scout Kettner ran 
to her assistance, and without 
hesitation leaped after her. He 
could swim but was not trained in 
life-saving, and when the girl 
seized him he could not release 
himself and both sank. Moss on 
the sides of the dam showed the 
marks of his struggle to bring her 
to the surface. When the bodies 
were recovered they were still 
clasped together, indicating that 
his last conscious thought had 
been for the safety of the girl. 

Scout Kettner has left to us in 
the Boy Scouts of America an 
imperishable memory of heroism. 

The following Certificates for 
Heroism were awarded: 

Henry Adams, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Raymond Carroll, Weather- 
ford, Tex.; Duard Wilford, Ply- 
mouth, Ia.; Kenneth Dixon, Sau- 
N. Y.; Roy E. Lee, 
Weatherford, Tex.; Charlie 
Thompson, Fullerton,  Calif.; 
Charles Ehrhorn, Newport, Calif.; 
Sterling Larson, Richmond, Utah; 


gerties, 


Don Hartnett, Weatherford, Tex.; John Shea, 
Newport, R. I.; Manley S. Mitchell, Anderson, 
Jnd.; Ivan Cook, Moroni, Utah; Carl John- 
son, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 


Clair Hanson, Santa 


Ms 






























TROPHY FOR FASTEST MODEL AEROPLANE—New York 


tion in the Fall of 1924. 
Trophy. 


ntern'l 
ewsreel 
Photo 


So impressed with 
the speech was 
Dr. Soule that he laid down his receiving 
set, called up the local organization and ac 


NeW YORK BOY SCOUT FOUNDATION GIVES BANQUET TO SCOUT LEADERS OF THE CITY 
Left to right, Judge James C. Cropsey, President of the Brooklyn Scout Council, Maj. R. E. Condon, 
Judge Fred E. Kernochan, Barron Collier, Maj.-Gen. John A 


Brodley and Leverett S. Miller - 


Ana, Calif.; Homer Sutton, Haines City, Fla. 

The following scouts received personal 
letters from the National Scout Commissioner: 
William Gay, Oelwein, la.; Thomas Hubbard, 
Baltimore, Md 


Leaders of Radio 

ERE is an interesting radio development 

from Chicago. Regular programs are 
broadcast from there as in other large com 
munities. Out in Rockford, Ill., there was a 
candidate for the office of Scout Commissioner, 
Dr. C. J. Soules. He, however, declined to 
accept, feeling that he could not assume the 
responsibility in the light of other work he had 
in mind. 

After refusing the local committee, he went 
home and tuned in his radio. He got a Chicago 
station where a Boy Scout message was being 
broadcast At the close, the speaker stated 
that whoever wished to contribute a real 
service to the boyhood of his community should 
enlist as a leader in the Boy Scouts of America. 


—s 


BOY SCOUTS ATTEND MEMORIAL 






Lejeune, Bishop Manning, General 
; , 


This striking “Crysalis of Flight” is to go with a $1,000 prize to 
the troop of Boy Scouts of America whose members build the fast- 
est model airplane entered in the Boy Scouts’ Annual Competi- 
Itis to be known as the Mulvihill 
The inspiration was the statue found in the 
story of Daedalus and his son, Igarus, two fabled 
characters of Greek Mythology, who were 
cast into the Labyrinth and who es- 
caped by building for themselves 
wings of wax and feathers. 
The National Aeronautic 
Association conducts 


the contest 


cepted the position of 
commissioner. 


Good Turns From 
Everywhere 
Troop No. 1, Bird 
City, Kans.—Assisted 
city clean-up day. Cut 
weeds on_ schoolhouse 
lot. Shoveled snow, 
cut kindling for several 
women who live alone. 
Ran many errands for 

elderly people. 
Troop No. 2, Uvalde, 


Tyxas. Served as vol- 









FIELD MASS AT CITY COLLEGE 


STADIUM, N. Y. 


Among the several impressive Memorial Day Ex L 
of a Memorial Field Mass held under the auspices of the Bureau for Catholic 
Extension, Boy Scouts of America, at the N. Y. City College Stadium 


unteer fire dept., < 
hose. 


Troop No. I, Na 


rercises Was the celebration 


ind washed streets with 


hma, Michigan.—Policed 


the village. Kept two artesian wells clear of 


ice. Did the chore 
their houses on acc« 
public tennis courts 
eled snow. Assiste 

Troop No. It, 
St. Louis, Mo.— 
Took Jewish or- 
phans to theater. 

Troop No. 1, 
Willits, Calif. 
Took char ge of 
traffic during three 
day celebration in 
July. 

Troop No. 2. 
Orange, Mass. 
Provided chairs 
for open air relig 
ious services during 
July and August. 

Troop No. 6, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Spent 200 hours 


Governor Joseph M. Dixon and seven scouts on the Capitol lawn after 
he had conferred the rank of Eagle Scout on them on the steps of the 
Capitol Bldg., Leftto right, Robert Wallace, William Bergeson, Frank 
Parrett, Governor Dixon, Clay Covington, Albert Roberts, Leigh 


Nett, Fred Compton 


s for families confined to 
yunt of illness. Kept two 
in good condition. Shov- 
d in roofing a building. 





Troop No. 1, Penfield, Pa.—Forest fire fight- 
ing, which saved the town of Penfield from 
burning. 

Troop No. 36, Atlanta, Ga.—Scout Thos. 
Harman removed flaming oil stove from house 
at risk of explosion and prevented house from 
igniting. He then smothered flames on stove 
with old carpet. 

Troop No. 3, Newburgh, N. Y.—Invited 
newly made citizens to naturalization school 
and assisted at community Christmas tree. 


Correcting An Error 
HROUGH an error, the newly elected 
Executive Board member, Mr. Victor F. 

Ridder was referred to as Editor of the Staats 
Zeitung. Mr. Ridder is the owner of that 
paper, not the Editor. 


International Conference 
FoLlu WING the Jamboree, 
the Third International Con 
ference of Scout Leaders will 
take place in Copenhagen, 
August 18, 19, and 20th. There 
have been two previous confer- 
ences, the first occurring in 1920 
in London, the second in Paris 
in 1922, when 140 delegates 
representing thirty-two nations 
participated. 

The delegates from the Boy 
Scouts of America to the 1924 
conference will probably con 
sist of Mortimer L. Schiff, 
International Commissioner 
and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; 
Frank Presbrey, member of 
the committee on Foreign Relations, 
Milton A. McRae, William D. Murray, 
Walter W. Head, members of the Execu- 


Wide World Photo tive Board; Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy 


Chief Scout Executive and myself. 

At this time the International Scout Con- 
stitution will be submitted to the delegates for 
ratification and other important matters affect- 
ing Scouting among the different nations will 
be taken up. 


Third Biennial Conference 
LANS for the Third Biennial Conference of 
Scout Executives to be held next month at 
Estes Park, Colo., are almost complete. Over 500 
executives are expected and the wonderful 
scenery and splendid program are a guarantee 
that the conference will be an inspiration to 
eyeryone. 
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Boy Scouts march with Civil War veterans. 
York City on Memorial Day 


Wide World Photo 
This picture was taken in Nex 
Boy Scouts escorted the veterans along the 


line of march and also acted as traffic aids and first aid experts 


removing tree from our 
church lawn. 

Troop No. 2, Basin, 
Wyo.—Cleared streets of 
nails; made too fly traps. 
Planted garden. Re- 
painted armory. 

Troop No. 865, Chi- 
cago, [ll—Ten boys 
hiked two miles to chop 
wood for aged couple, the 
man being a cripple. 

Troop No. 34, Salt 
Lake City, Utah.—Picked 
24 bushels apples and de- 
livered to home and day 
orphan nursery. 


A model camp such as was erected under 
the direction of National Camp Director 
I.. L. McDonald, in 1922, will be a feature 
Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell is to be Dean of the 
Third Conference. He will have the coopera- 
tion of National Department Heads. Dr. 
W. W. Charters, the well-known psychologist 
is working out a comprehensive survey of the 
personal qualities that make for success ia 
scout leaders. 


Amendment To Constitution 
ARTICLE XIII of the Constitution, was 
amended at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Council. This extends the power of 
the National Council to issue commissions to 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 






News of the 
Grand Council 


by Torkel Gundel 


‘ HE recent vote of the 
Council Chiefs on eight 


important propositions, which 
in a large measure, concerned 
the future of our Amateur 
Publications, shows that our 
Lone Scout Organization has 
lost none of its independent 
atmosphere since the merger 
with the Boy Scouts of America. 

One or two of these proposi- 
tions were proposed by Coun- 
cil Chiefs, and most of the others have been 
the subject of many discussions, pro and con, 
in the columns of the former “Lone Scout” 
and in our Amateur Publications. 

The propositions outlined below, show how 
each Council Chief voted. All the propositions 
were passed by the Council Chiefs, and from 
now on will be regarded as amendments to our 
official Handbook. These changes together 
with a few others are contained in the cight- 
page pamphlet supplement to the Handbook 
which you may have for the asking. 

PROPOSITION NO. 1. That the Chapter 
in the Handbook headed “Contributing to 
Tribe Papers,” be declared null and void; and 
that there be no more Junior titles to win. 
PASSED by unani- 
mous vote. 

PROPOSITION 
NO. 2. That Merit 
Medal points award- 
ed for contributions 
published in Boys’ 
LirE count _ three 
times as much as 
those won from the 
Amateur _ Publica- 
tions. PASSED by 
unanimous vote. 

Remarks: This 
means that you list 
all points on the 
same Credit Cards 
we have been using 
in the past. If a 
Pow published in 
Boys’ Lire receives 
5 points, you list 15 
on your card. 

PROPOSITION 
NO. 3. That 300 
points be required 
to win each of the 
Merit Medals, in- 
stead of too points 
as outlined on page 
25 of the Handbook. 
PASSED. The fol- 
lowing Council 
Chiefs voted YES: 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13,15. The following Council Chiefs voted 
NO: 2, 14. 

Remarks: This is the most important of 
the propositions and the opinions of the 
Council Chiefs varied. However, they joined 
almost unanimously in accepting it as pre- 
sented. Some favored slight changes, but 
most of these suggestions, while constructive, 
would cause more confusion. Rex Stadel, 
Chief of District No. 2 favored 200 points 
for the Bronze and Silver, and 300 points to be 
required to win the Gold. Roy McDonald, 
Chief of District No. 7 is of the same opinion 
and added “I started to vote NO but decided 
that I was for an amendment, and not against 
the motion.”’ Council Chief John McRury of 
District No. 14 believes 300 points to be too 
much and “will tend to kill the now faint 
spark of enthusiasm.” 

PROPOSITION NO. 4. That the Gold 
Quill be won with 300 Merit Medal Points 
instead of one piece of work. PASSED. All 
the Council Chiefs voted YES excepting the 
Chiefs of Districts No. 5 and 7. 

Remarks: Ralph Biggerstaff, one of the 
Chiefs who voted NO on this proposition, 
gives his reason for doing so: “The Quill has 
always been the highest achievement that a 
Scout could win, and consequently should be 
the hardest to get. Would suggest that at 
least 500 points be required.” J. Harry 
Hawkins of District No. 6, while he voted 
YES, added this suggestion: “I think that 
the Quill should be awarded to any L. S. G. 
who publishes 12 issues of an Amateur Publica- 
tion on time.”’ However, all L. S. G.s do not 
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Bm department is now fairly under way. The Long House is sending material to us so that we 
have some of it on hand and do not have to depend upon last minute material for the preparation 


of the department. 


The announcement of The Readers’ Page has already begun to show some results and manuscripts 
are coming in in fairly good numbers, suggesting that once the department is more widely known 
it will receive material in such quantities as to make it certain that what is published will be interest- 
ing, well written, and representative. The fact that accepted manuscripts used in this department 
will be paid for, makes it worth the time of every reader to send in material, and the Lone Scouts, 
because of the credits given them by the Long House for any material by them used in BOYS’ LIFE, 


should have a two-fold interest. 


There have been many comments concerning the Lone Scout Department and The Readers’ 
Page. Numerous letters have come in, all of which have received personal replies from the editors. 
Most of these have been complimentary in the extreme, and have shown most welcome signs of a 
desire to cooperate with BOYS’ LIFE. There have been a few correspondents—very few consider- 
ing the number of letters received—who have commented on what they believe to be the limited 
space given to these two departments. When they realize, however, that there are in the magazine 
but from forty to forty-five pages of text, two of which are used with the Lone Scouts particularly 
in mind, and when they realize, furthermore, that only about one of each 130 subscribers to BOYS’ 
LIFE is a Lone Scout, they recognize the fact that the Lone Scouts are receiving generous attention. 
The editors believe that the Lone Scout readers will grow and, consequently, are glad to utilize 5 per 
cent. of the magazine for the especial interest of Lone Scouts, despite the fact that they are as yet 
but three-fourths of | per cent. of the subscribers, especially as the rest of the contents of the maga- 
zine may properly be considered of general interest to them as well as to the other subscribers. 


(Concluded on page 53) 





care to publish amateur journals and if they 
did, would have difficulty in publishing same 
twelve months on time. That is quite a feat in 
itself. Roy McDonald, Chief of District No. 7 
voted NO, saying that the Quill should be won 
with 6co points. Those who voted YES 
thought the amendment a great improvefpéi 


4 ®- 


Here is where “YOUTH” (one of the outstanding Lone Scout Amateur Publications) is produced. These Scouts do every part of the work, editing the 
publication, setting type, printing and binding magazine (and spending the subscription money taken (?) from the pile of mail on the desk at the left!). 


as in the words of F. H. Carl Reinke of District 
No. 15, “A very just way. The old method 
wasn’t quite fair.” 

PROPOSITION NO. 5. That all Scouts 
having any number of old “Lone Scout 
Magazine” points toward one of the Merit 
Medals, total and multiply same by three; 
and begin to list their Amateur Publication 
points right under the “LONE SCOUT” 
points. PASSED, by unanimous vote. 

Remarks: This means that while Lone Scout 
magazine has been discontinued and a large 
number of scouts had points to their credit, 
which were earned through that magazine, this 
proposition acknowledges such points toward 
the Merit Medals. 

PROPOSITION NO. sa. That all Lone 
Scouts having Junior points to their credit, count 
these toward the Merit Medals and Quill, and 
list them on the Credit Card. PASSED. All 
Council Chiefs, with the exception of Roy 
McDonald of District No. 7 voted YES. 

PROPOSITION NO. 6. That the editor 
award the same number of points for material 
used in his Amateur Publication as has been 
the custom in the past—s points for the first 
300 words and 5 points for each succeeding 200 
words. Quality must be considered; poetry to 
receive twice as many points as prose; same 
with drawings and illustrations. PASSED. All 
Council Chiefs voted YES with the exception 
of the Chiefs in District No. 2 and rs. 

Remarks: Rex Stadel, who voted against 
the proposition thinks we are stepping on the 
rights of the editor and suggests that he be the 
judge. F. H. Carl Reinke of District No. 15 
favors a more liberal award. Ralph A. Lang 


of District No. 3 also favored a more liberal 
award, though not wishing to kill the amend- 
ment, he remained neutral. Harold B. Kelly 
of District No. 8 voiced a like opinion. 

Let us then stress on the point: QUALITY 
MYST BE CONSIDERED. In the past the 


editors have, more or less, disregarded the 





ruling and awarded points according to their 
own judgment. However, in several instances 
we came across editors who would award three 
or four times more points than the manuscript 
would be worth, for the sake of attracting 
contributors. The Long House fully believes 
in permitting the editor to use his own judg- 
ment, BUT, if we run across an editor who 
becomes too liberal with his points, the 
matter will be brought to the attention of the 
Council Chiefs. 

PROPOSITION NO. 7. That whenever a 
scout has a manuscript published in a news- 
paper or magazine having a Lone Scout de- 
partment, the author should communicate 
with the Long House, enclosing a copy of the 
issue in which the manuscript appeared, to- 
gether with his Credit Card. The Long 
House officials will list on his card the value of 
the manuscript in points and return the card. 
PASSED. Council Chiefs in District No. 3 
and 7 voted NO. 

Remarks: This is a new idea in Lone Scout 
circles. No credit has even been given to 
Scouts for boosting the organization in their 
communities through the local papers. Ralph 
A. Lang of District No. 3 gave no reason for 
voting this proposition down. On the other 
hand, Roy McDonald, who also voted NO, 
says: “Its purpose is fine, but I don’t think it 
should count toward the Merit Medals.” We 
are of the opinion that Scout McDonald does 
not want contributing to the newspapers and 
magazines to be in the same class as contribut- 
ing to Boys’ Lire and the Amateur Publica- 
tions. The argument in favor of this propo- 
sition is that it will promote local boosting. 
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Scouts will be more eager to 
bring the organization before 
their fellow citizens in their 
community, now that they have 
something to work for. 

PROPOSITION NO. 8. 
That the above propositions 
take effect with the April issues 
of all Amateur Publications. 
PASSED, unanimously. 

All Amateur Publication edi- 
tors have been informed about 
these changes and will intro- 
duce them with their earliest 
possible issue. KS 


POW WOW DEPARTMENT 


URN to page 43 and see the letter sub- 

mitted by Marion Hood who won the Why- 
I-Subscribed Contest in this month’s Boys’ 
LirE. Scout Hood is the first Lone Scout who 
has turned his attention to this contest. It is 
not out of place here to call attention to the 
Why-I-Subscribed Contest which is held every 
month, the Photographic Contest also held 
every month, and the Puzzle page, in ali of 
which cash payments are given to those who 
manage to come out on top. 

Supreme Scout Gundel sent in a very inter- 
esting but, unfortunately, rather long story of 
Lone Scout amateur printers. It was not be- 
cause of its lack of interest, but rather because 
of its length that it necessarily has been held 
out. The photograph on this page, in which 
Supreme Scout Gun- 
del and his associates 
appear, was sent in 
as an illustration for 
the story and, be- 
cause of its interest, 
we are very glad to 
use it despite the 
fact that the article 
itself cannot appear. 
The publishers of the 
Lone Scout amateur 
publication Youth 
are members of the 
Fort Dearborn Tribe 
and are leaders in 
the amateur circles 
of the Lone Scouts. 
Their magazine is one 
of the best and they, 
themselves, are 
among the most en- 
thusiastic publishers 
of amateur maga- 
zines in the country. 


Anthology of 
Lone Scout 
Verse Out 

NE of the recent 
achievements of 

the Lone Scout or- 
: ganization is the 
publication of a 48-page booklet containing the 
choicest verse published in Lone Scout and the 
Amateur Publications. All is the work of Lone 
Scouts. The book is compiled by Lone Scout 
Ronald W. Barr, of Toledo, Ohio, and published 
by Lone Scouts Ronald W. Barr, Charles F. 
Church, Jr., Cleon M. Pross, Martin B. Keffer, 
Edgar M. Ronning and Harold Brown. Thirty 
Ione Scout poets are represented. Of these 
Charles T. Bruce is the most outstanding. 

The booklet is printed on high enameled 
buff tint paper, bound in stiff copper Brocade 
cover and printed in colors. Indeed a “‘ Memoir 
of ‘Lone Scout.’” Copies may be obtained 
from Charles F. Church, Jr., Lamoni, Iowa. 

Torkel Gundel. 

Boys’ Lire has received the first copy of 
The Lone Wigwam, a good example of Lone 
Scout amateur publications. It was sent in by 
H. Carle Peterson who is the editor-in-chief. 
Boys’ Lire is glad to welcome to the associa- 
tion of Lone Scout publications this new and 
very good amateur magazine. 








Mrs. Grace L. Snyder, Rural School Super- 
visor, Department of Education, State of 
Kansas, after examining the Lone Scout 
Handbook and Degree Books, wrote to the 
Long House: 

“T have seen a great need for the extension 
of Scout work and so often there are not 
enough boys of the proper age in one rural 
school, or else there is no one to lead them. .. . 
If you will send a circular letter and sample 
blank to each of the County Superintendents 
on enclosed list, I think some of them will 

(Concluded on page 52) ¢ 














“Wolf” Tones ! 


EE! FELLOWS! It sounded great 

right at the Beginning. It never 
squawked at all!’’*@fhat’s the way Dick 
Thornton describ@l to his gang his first 
experience with the Trumpet, He re- 
membered well fhe terrible time his 
older brother Ja#k had had fwhen he 
was trying to le@n on an ol¢style in- 
strument. He, lifmself, had esitated a 
long time, until gmeone tolGhim of the 
startling improfement thaf had been 
made in band #istrument¢ by the in- 
troducing of tH Couturig® Continuous 
Conical Base. 













If yoy have be—n longing Jr a place in the 
band agd have f ben holding off because you 
hesitatd you nevgg could leagfi to play, you need 










hesitat The “Fg ing of tones,”’ the 
“favori pking,’” tJe “‘wolf’” tones that 
made th p old-sty yy such a hard- 
ship, ar 4 now. for the first time in 
history, d ingfrumentgare being made with 
a Contingaus Cdgical B@e that extends even 
through @e valges thd@nselves! As a result, 
sound wav@ exp@ind dignetrically, according to 
nature’s outela No Pnger are they distorted 



























—their q tryfved. Such is the ease of 
playing a @ Ore instrument that, almost 
trom the sf ginners can produce tones of 


velvety s) 


Cputurier 
pus Conical Bore 
Instruments 


amazing rapidity because of 
qualities. No more do you 
| the face trying to produce a 
play naturally, without exer- 
ealy Couturier instruments 
every tone or interval. 


—Easy Terms! 
J ny longer. Many have taker 
their place i and in thirty days after they 
first received instrument. With the easily- 
gained skill that ghay be yours, you can pick up, 
as thousands bthers cove ¢ done, much easy 
money on the Side. If you and your pals have 
been talking over formin ng a band, you can be 
sure that every Lyon and Healy Couturier in- 
strument offers the same ease of mastery. All 
members can learn with equal rapidit 

Send today for FREE catalog that will open up 
to you a new world of popularity and increased 
income. Easy terms can be arranged. You can 
pay for your instrument even while you are 
playing it! Many have made all payments ex- 
—s the first out of their earnings! Mail coupon 
today! 


Dealers!—Seome Choice Territory Still Open — Write! 
lac. S 


Everything Known.in Music 
Est. 1864 « CHICAGO 






their easy Wowi 
have to get 1 
difficult no’ 
.tion. Lyonjand 
are true lo pich it 


Act 


Don't hesij 



















Clip and Mail 
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Kodak Films 


HERE can I learn and how much will 
it cost to develop Kodak films?—Scout 
ROBERT HUEBNER. 

Get the merit badge pamphlet in photo- 
graphy from the Supply Dept., 200 Fifth 
Avenue, for 15 cents for instructions. Your 
materials will not prove very expensive—far 
cheaper than to have the work done for you. 


No More Wild and Wooly 
W! {AT are Texas and the border like today? 
Scout Jack Dawson. 

The cities in Texas are as modern as any. 
In the open country there are still some ranches 
35 0r 40 miles across—it takes a good many 
acres to pasture a cow in the scanty grass, so 
they need plenty of space. 

In the Panhandle the country is so flat that 
you can see a prairie dog hill a mile and a 
half away. A friend of mine drove a Ford 65 
miles across the open country, not a road in 
sight, steering entirely by his compass, and 
he arrived at the right place, too! 

Texas is no longer a place for gun duels 
except in the movies. Probably the com- 
monest rifle the Texans carry is a .22 calibre 
| to shoot prairie dogs and rabbits. 





From a Real Scout 

1. Our troop has only 12 scouts on record 
just now (we are a new troop) and we would 
| like to recruit it up to at least 24 boys. The 
scoutmaster has told us it was our work to 
get them and he sent us out time and again 
but the plan does not work. One reason they 
|}state is that the fellows around the troop 

belong to other troops. Now I am scribe and 
| [ think there are some more fellows around and 

| I thought an entertainment, or something of 
| the sort, would bring them around or “do the 
| trick.”” What is your idea? 

2. Where can we secure Indian r-elics, 
posters of scout work, pictures of all kinds, 
etc., for the walls of the troop? 

3. What books would you suggest as inter- 
esting for a library in the troop? 

4. Where could I get one of those instru- 
ments these magic wizards use to throw their 
voice? 

I will not merely sign myself as a Scout, as 
I notice a few of your questioners do, but as— 
Scout FREDERICK A. GETz. 

1. I think your idea of a scout entertainment 
to interest new boys is a splendid one. Havea 
signalling contest, a fire-by-friction contest, a 
water-boiling contest, a first aid drill, a rescue 
race, knot tying exhibit, or any other sort of 
scout demonstration. Now that summer is 
here, why not invite the fellows to hike with 
the scouts some Saturday afternoon, build 
them a camp-fire, feed them a real scout supper, 
and give them a practical idea of what fun the 
scout game really is? 

2. For Indian relics, write the Evans Curio 
Shop, Livingston, Montana. For posters, 
what could be better than some of the covers 
of Boys’ Lire carefully mounted? You 
scouts cam make some striking decorations 
yourselves for your room, wild flowers pressed 
under glass, basketry, pottery, and interesting 
nature exhibits in special trays that hang on 
the walls. 

3. For your library, why not ask each boy to 
contribute one book of which he is genuinely 
fond, from his own collection? Every Boys’ 
Library was designed to help boys like you. 
It contains corking stories that would retail 
for much more than the dollar that is charged 
for them were it not for special arrangement. 
Turn to page 38 of your Boy Scout catalogue 
for this good list of reading. You will want 
some nature books, animal books, and books 
on “how to do”’ things, also. 

4. Get noise making toys such as you de- 
scribe at almost any toy store. Magicians do 
not “throw their voices,” they only pretend to. 

I am very glad to know your name, Scout 
Getz. Here’s a real scout handclasp for you. 


Building a Trek Cart 

t. Where can I get plans for building a trek 
cart for a troop of about four patrols? 

2. Why is there not an office of a troop 
cameraman who takes pictures of the activity 
of troop and scout work?—J. C. TELLMAN, Jr. 

1. In the Boy Pioneers, Sons of Daniel 
Boone, published by Scribner’s Sons, 48th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City, or in 
the Pine Tree Patrol pamphlet, 75 cents. 





2. Because there are so many ready and 
able to do this work; but there is no rule against 
having such an office. 


To Liven the Patrol 
N the January number I noticed that a scout 
said that they could not keep up a good 
spirit. I don’t know whether this will help or 
not, but it might. First, try and get in touch 
with all your scouts and get them to come to 
one meeting; tell them there is something big 
coming off (we think it really is big). Second, 
tell them that the patrols are going to contest 
in good turns to see which can get the most. 
This may start them doing lots of good turns 
and bringing them to scout meetings so their 
patrol will win. Third, have a small box to 
put the good turn reports in. 
T hope this helps you to get better attendance 
in your troop.—VINcENT NEWCOMER. 
Thanks, Scout Newcomer. Other lively 
patrol contests will help, too. 


To Win the Bird Study Badge 


1. Where can I get information for making 
bird houses? 

2. What are some of the most common birds 
in northern Mississippi that could be tamed? 

3- Will just plain bread’ crumbs scattered 
around attract them? 

4. Where are the best places to put bird 
houses? On roofs, tall poles, etc.? 

5. I am a former member of Troop No. 14 
of Memphis. I have been corresponding with 
Byron O. Lutman, Scout Executive, about 
starting a troop here. The “Parent Teachers’ 
Association”’ seriously objected. What must I 
do, let it dropPp—HERMAN BRADLEY. 

t. In the May issue of Boys’ Lire, also in 
the pamphlet on Bird Study. 

2. Of course by “tamed” you do not mean 
tamed in a cage. Wrens, martins, robins, 
snow birds, will grow sufficiently accustomed 
to you, if you are very cautious in your move- 
ments, and feed them regularly, to permit you 
to watch them at close range. 

3. Breadcrumbs willattract birds. They also 
like wheat, cracked corn, and suet. It is better 
to set up a feeding tray on a high post, or tree, 
rather than to scatter the food on the ground. 
Put a bowl for water in the middle of the tray. 

4. The location of the bird house depends 
upon the bird for whom it is intended. Set 
it high enough so that cats will not climb up. 
The branch of a tree or a tall pole will do well. 

5. I do not understand why the Parent 
Teachers’ Association should object to your 
forming a scout troop. The schools through- 
out the country have heartily endorsed Scout- 
ing and over 2,000 troops are organized through 
the schools. If you will write Mr. George W. 
Ehler, at National Headquarters who has 
charge of the scout troops not under council, 
and give him more details, he will help you. 


Young Tarzan 

1. I am interested in archery but I would 
like to know how under the sun anyone can 
split a piece of Osage Orange or hedge down to 
the heart wood. I have split up enough hedge 
wood to last all year for kindling and when I 
get through I have a piece that reminds me of 
one of the clubs that Tarzan of the Apes uses 
to swat the terrible lions and elephants with. 
How can I overcome this? 

I have Osage Orange to burn, and if you 
know of any scout that owns some lemonwood, 
and would like to exchange for some Osage 
Orange, please have him write to me. 

2. What must I do to my No. 2 Brownie 
Camera to be able to photograph tracks, nests, 
and other small objects that I have to place 
my camera near? 

3. Please tell me what kind of track the en- 
closed is. I found it in the sand by the creek. 
Jor BARKWELL, Peabody, Kans. 

An expert in archery has sent me the 
following information: 

Osage Orange in hedge form is about useless 
for bow making. It is too knotty, crooked, 
twisted, etc., to be of any use. Such bows as 
are made of Osage are from trees and not from 
the shrub or hedge form. Even when from 
trees the wood is very knotty, and is about the 
hardest wood to work. Occasionally clear 
pieces are found, but not often, hence from a 
commercial standpoint Osage is not considered 
a bow maker’s wood. Flight bows are made 
from it and such individuals as can secure good 
pieces often make fine bows. 
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If Joe Barkwell will secure a piece of Osage 


(from his hedge) 5’ to 5’ 6” Iqng, fairly free 
from knots, or as “free from knots as he c can, 
and has the patience, he can get a bow out of it, 
and possibly a good one. Splitting is wasting 
time. Osage Orange bows must be made up 
with the sap wood for the back and the hard 
yellow heart wood for the belly. Let him get 
his billet—the heavier the better—scrape 
off the bark and pick the best side. Then let 
him get the best saw he can and rip that stick 
from top to bottom. It may take him a couple 
of days, for I’ve done it when a boy, but it will 
teach him “‘stick-to-it-tive-ness”’ if he wants 
his bow bad enough. Then let him mark the 
middle of the piece he has and figure about four 
inches for his handle, and do some more sawing 
until he has the bow roughed out. Then he 
can either get a coarse rasp and rasp the bow 
out, or cut it out with a jack-knife and lots of 
elbow grease and patience. <A plane will 
probably gum up about every other stroke. 
It can be done, but it will take him a week to 
do it. Why doesn’t he try mulberry or sassafras 
or locust (though the last is about as bad as 
osage) or maybe apple or pear? Or if he can 
get an old wagon tongue or shaft of hickory 
he can get a bow of that. It must be borne in 
mind that the Osage bow for Joe Barkwell 
must have the bark side for the back, and must 
just be scraped and not cut into so that the 
grain will not run out on the back at all. 

2. I cannot take the space to reply in the 
detail necessary to your question. If you will 
get the photography merit badge pamphlet, 
you will find complete instruction for making 
all kinds of pictures. 

3. Sorry that I can’t identify the track. 


The Outside of the Scout 
Are you supposed to wear the neckerchief 
all. the time, or just to meetings and special 
places? 

2. Is it all right to wear the uniform to 
school or just the places named in the manual? 
—PAUvL BALBIN. 

All the time. 
2. Wear it to school if you like. 


Just a Friendly Spark 

1. What is the national scout record for 
friction fire? 

2. Can you tell me (a) the kind of wood used 
and what was used for tinder? (b) The time 
required to make the spark?—Scout SAMUEL 
— Jr. 

The best record at the National Council 
Office i is that of Dudley Smith, of Kansas City, 
Mo., whose time was 7 1-5 seconds. 

2. (a) The kind of wood used was not stated. 

(b) In four strokes, spark flame burst 
forth. 

Another Spark! 

HERE could I procure a fire-by-friction 

set and a bow with about a 35 pound 
pull?—Grorce F. MANNHARDT. 

The Supply Dept., 200 Fifth Avenue, sell a 
good fire making set for $1.00. But I advise 
you to have the fun of making it yourself. 

Get a book from L. E. Stemmler, 9415 
215th St., Queens, L. I., N. Y. 


Changing Patrols 


1. Can a boy of one patrol join another if 
they have room enough for him? 

2. Does it matter how many good scouts 
there are in a patrol if another does not have 
so many? 

3. Where can I get a book on canoe building 
and about how much would it cost? 

4. How much would the material for a 
canoe cost?—Scout EpwIN WHITE. 

1. If the scout has good reasons for wishing 
to change his patrol, there is no reason why, 
with the consent of his scoutmaster, he could 
not be transferred to another patrol. 

2. If I belonged to the “other”’ patrol, I'd 
work like a nailer till all the scouts were as 
good as the first patrol. 

3. “Boat Building and Boating,’ by Dan 
Beard. Price $1.50 from Chas. Scribner’s, 
Fifth Ave., New York City; or see my article 
in the April Boys’ Lire. 

4. The price of a canoe depends so much upon 
what you make it of, that I cannot give you any 
estimate. A dug-out canoe will cost you almost 
nothing. The cost of a canvas canoe depends 
on the quality of the wood you use in it, and 
the canvas. It will not be nearly as expensive 
as a ready-made canoe, however. 
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First prize awarded to John H. Potter for “Monty”. 
Rules of Photographic Contest will be found on page 28 » 

















“NOT SO BAD” 


“"AT’S A GOOD ONE” 
Clyde Porter, Morgan, Utah 


Dillon Greelee, Kahoka, Miss. 




















THE COLD SHOWER 
“MONTY” Gerald O’Young, Waterloo, Iowa 
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John H. Potter, Wallingford, Conn. SIA 





A SCREEN ACTOR 
Leonard Powell, Alton, IIl. 


WEIGHED & WAITING 
Lone Scout Oggin N, Peterson, Alberta, Canada. 








“WHO SAID ‘CAT’?” . 
Glen Enberg, Moline, Iil. Bi _ : \ 


























“OLD BOY” THE NURSE “FIDO” 
S. M. Frank Trask, Deer Lodge, Montana Scout Leonard Corscadden, Brooklyn, N. Y. M. Gorla, Swartswood, N. J. 
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“Nicholas Rowntree: 
His Story” 


The perilous life of a 
Pennsylvania colonist 


One of the most exciting stories you 
ever read begins in the August AMERI- 
CAN Boy. It tells of the amazing ad- 
ventures of one Nicholas Rowntree, a 
Pennsylvanian of the early seventeen 
hundreds. Reginald Wright Kauffman, 
the author, has crammed this story with 
mystery, intrigue, plot and counterplot. 

The bold outlaws who terrorized the 
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Cruise " his thrilling tales 
of fro res on Lake Michi- 
gan, w sing again playing a 
leadin And “Wild 
Life ” by Charles Tenney 
Jacksop, has Jignmie May in some tight 
scrape "takin movies of crocodiles in 
the L You'll think 
twice §boug fooling with crocodiles 
after r g this story in the August 
issue. 


Every man is a salesman of some 
kind. Here’s a chance to see some 
mighty fine salesmanship; maybe there 
are ideas you can use yourself in “The 
Motorbike Bid,” by George M. Johnson 
—another August feature. 

How would you feel if you missed 
these corking stories, and the other big 
features in the August AMERICAN 
Boy? Cut the coupon below, send it 
to us, and be sure of getting THE 
AMERICAN Boy regularly. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands, Subscribe for a year or leave 
@ standing order with your news-dealer. 





Biggest, Brightest, Best Mayazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No 711 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
AmeticaNn Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
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Bowen gripped 
Thornburg’s hand 
while tears came un- 
bidden to his eyes. 
“Oh, Eddie,” he said, 
“T’ve treated you = = 





the ball had struck. 





The Hidden Battle 


(Concluded from page 15) 


—# He was in hopes it 

had hit out. He was 
in hopes he would 
find no mark where 








he thought he had 





cussed mean. It 
didn’t dawn on me until just now why you 
challenged me to play you. It’s... it’s 


because you wanted me to be in shape to play 
my: best for old Merrill!” 

The next day, Thursday, Bowen did not play 
tennis. He was resting up until F riday when he 
was scheduled to play in the elimination 

matches. Thursday night he left for the State 

Capital with the cheers of the entire student 
body urging him on. 

“We're expecting you to give a good account 
of yourself at all times and under all circum- 
stances,” Principal Kendall had told him, in 
speaking his farewell. ‘Remember, tennis is 
a gentleman’s game—a game requiring tre- 
mendous endurance and demanding fair play. 
It is a clean game, a game that only the best 
man can win. And the rules of sportsmanship 
are if anything a little higher in tennis than 
in any other sport.” 

Although Principal Kendall made no men- 
tion of the incident that Bowen had been try- 
ing so hard to live down, he now knew that the 
principal was aware of it. And Mr. Kendall 
had thought it necessary to warn Bowen 
against himself! 

Playing at top form, Bowen put his oppo- 
nents down without trouble, and found himself 
scheduled to play Simms of Elwood for the 
championship. ‘The entrant from Elwood was 
a lanky youth witha long reach and great court 
covering ability. He did not possess the finesse 
of strokes that Bowen commanded but he made 
up for it by his uncanny gets of apparently 
impossible placements. 

When the news was flashed to Merrill of 
Bowen’s success there was much rejoicing and 
those who could went by car and rail to be in 
attendance at the playing of the finals. 

To Eddie Thornburg, sitting with a group 
of. Merrill students in the stands, there lurked 
a fear that Bowen had met more than his match 
in Simms. He had studied the style of play 
of each contestant and Simms appeared to 
be the best endowed physically for a long, 
gruelling combat. The elimination matches 
had been two out of three sets. The victor in 
the final must win three out of five sets. 

The players took their positions. Simms 
tossed a new white ball into the air, his long 
arm flashed over his head and the battle was on! 

Bowen early encountered trouble in passing 
Simms who came to the net after each serve 
in great, sweeping strides. Simms took the 
lead, and eventually the set at 6-3. They 
changed courts and Simms found the going 
harder, but his speedy service earned him the 
second set at 8-6. 

Bowen had by this time studied out a mode 
of attack, and by opening up on his smashing 
style of play, he took a set with games to 
spare—O—2. 

Only those who witnessed that fourth set can 
appreciate the marvelous nature of its play. 
Games went back and forth, one by one, and 
finally reached nine all! 

It was Bowen’s service. He was tired and 
he knew that Simms must be almost equally 
fagged. Bowen felt if he could call upon 
enough reserve force to win his service that he 
could win the set. He won the first two points. 
Simms, holding up play long enough to wipe 


the perspiration from his eyes, came back with 
two fine returns beyond Bowen’s reach. The 
score was thirty all. 

Bowen served again and Simms drove the 
ball down the right sideline. Bowen raced to 
get it and was just within reach when his foot 
slipped and he fell. Although he did not suffer 
injury the point went against him. 

“Hard luck, old man,” Simms called as 
Bowen took his position at the back line 
somewhat shaky, with the score standing 
thirty to forty, in Simms’ favor. Another 
point and Simms would have the game! 

“T don’t believe I could have gotten it 
anyway,” Bowen answered honestly. 

His first service was netted. Bowen took 
great care with the second ball as a double 
fault would cost him the game. He preferred 
to take his chances on returning whatever 
Simms might do to his serve. 

When the ball dropped in court, Simms took 
it on first bound and promptly drove it up 
against the backstop! 

It was a superb display of sportsmanship. 
Simms had elected to take no unfair advantage 
of his opponent. While it was doubtful 
whether Bowen would have won the previous 
point, he had fallen in trying and Simms pre- 
ferred not to win the game on such a mishap. 

The stands, sensing Simms’ generous act, 
gave him hearty applause. 

Bowen wondered, if Simms had _ fallen, 
whether he would have given Simms a point. 
But this point had given him new life. The 
score was now deuce! 

Simms netted Bowen’s next service and 
Bowen went into the lead. On the next 
service Bowen came rushing to the net and 
spun the ball past Simms for the game. 

The score in games was 10-9. Simms’ 
sportsmanship had placed him in jeopardy of 
losing the set. Bowen, sensing victory, went 
out after Simms’ service and battled for every 
point with a fierceness that forced Simms’ in 
deep court and finally to surrender the game 
and set by the score of 11-9. 

“Bowen will win now!” was Thornburg’s 
verdict as the players changed courts, with 
the match standing at two sets apiece 

Bowen and Simms were both slowed up 
because of the fast pace they had - gone. 
Bowen took the first two games of the decisive 
set but in so doing exhausted himself to the 
point of relinquishing the next two games to 
Simms. The stands were in a buzz of excite- 
ment the least perceptible break would now 
probably decide the champion. 

Bowen was serving. He lost the first point 
on a cross court drive that Simms placed out of 
his reach. He came back with a service ace 
and evened the score at fifteen all. Simms 
again went ahead with a miraculous get of a 
drive that struck near his back line. With the 
score fifteen-thirty, Bowen served and Simms 
swung, his raquet whizzing the ball on a low 
lawford that skimmed the net and shot past 
Bowen who was on his way to the net. The 
ball struck just inside the back line and 
Bowen’s heart sank. He was astounded to 
hear the linesman report the ball “Out!” and 
tp hear the referee say, “Score is thirty all!” 

Bowen ran back to look at the place where 


seenit hit. Yes, there 
was the mark! He was sure it had struck inside. 

Bowen turned quickly to see if Simms had 
noticed that the ball hit in. Apparently not. 
Simms stood, kicking the court with his toe, 
his nerves on edge. 

Bowen knew that this was the crucial 
moment. It had been a terrific battle. The 
breaks were with him. Only he knew that 
the linesman had erred. He stood, fingering 
the ball, ready to serve—undecided. He 
thought of the glory of winning and how much 
every point meant. He tried to reason that 
when Simms gave him a point it had only 
meant the losing of a set but a point now 
might mean the losing of the championship. 
‘Then came the vision of his previous falsehood 
in an effort to stave off defeat. Bowen 
looked toward the stands and his eyes blurred 
as he thought of his friend, Eddie Thornburg 
up there pulling for him to win. He thought 
of the fellow who was man enough to take 
defeat. He heard the words of the principal, 
“Tennis is a gentleman’s game. . . demanding 
fair play... it isa clean game... and the rules 
of sportsmans ship are... 

Bowen deliberately served a double fault. 

‘There was no applauding his act from the 
stands, Only a murmur of sympathy. The 
spectators simply saw a player who was crack- 
ing under fire. All but Thornburg. His 
practiced eye had followed Bowen when he 
went back to look at the mark left by the ball. 
Thornburg had wondered why Bowen took 
so long in making the next service. And when 
Bowen served both balls outside of the service 
court, Thornburg knew! 

The monotonous tones of the referee came 
to Bowen. “Score, Server thirty; striker, 
forty.” He raised his racquet for the next 
serve, his lips set in a tight line. 

Simms smiled. Bowen was breaking under 
the strain and a moment before he was afraid 
that he had been slipping. But the double 
fault gave new courage to Simms. He took 
the next serve and whistled it down the 
sidelines for a scorching placement that won 
him the game. The set now stood five games 
to four in his favor. 

Regaining mastery of his service which had 
stood him in such good stead during the early 
part of the match, Simms put his last remaining 
strengthintothe game. Bowen battled the score 
to deuce but fell before two unreturnable serves. 

The ball rolled up against the backstop and 
the players started to congratulate one another 
before the thrilled spectators found their voices 
to cheer. They had witnessed a'great high 
school tennis match. 

“You played a wonderful game, old man,” 
Bowen heard Simms saying to him. “You 
deserved to win.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” Bowen replied 
valiantly. ‘‘The best man always wins. 

From out the crowd that was_ jostling 
around him, Bowen felt a friendly hand on his 
shoulder. It was Thornburg. 

“Put her there, Larry,” whispered Thorn- 
burg, taking Bowen’s hand. ‘“ You won!” 

For an instant Bowen could not make out 
what Thornburg meant. Then his hand 
clasp tightened and he whispered back, “Yes, 
Eddie . . . . and you helped me!” 





not one of strength 
but of infinite, deli- 
cate skill. He had 
never known what a | 





must perform was ee = 


lasted only a minute, 





fragile thing a bee is ————————— 


The Red Bee 


(Concluded from page 20) 


for the bandits, sur- 
rounded and out- 
numbered twelve to 
one, could do nothing 
= but surrender. 








until he realized that 
if he injured this one he might pay for it with 
hissown life. 

The silk thread suited him at length and at 
one end of it he formed a slip noose. In a 
sweat of apprehension lest he pinch it too tight- 
ly or let it go, he removed the bee from the 
box. Holding it just back of its wings between 
the first two fingers of his left hand and work- 
ing with all his other fingers he managed, after 
seeming ages, to wrap the tiny piece of paper 
about the bee’s body, slip the noose over it 
and bind it securely in place. He then held 
the bee close to his mouth and gently blew 
pupon it until the hairs on its body and legs 

were moist, then before the moisture could dry 
powdered it thickly with the red chalk 
dast. The result was a scarlet honey bee. 

Everything was ready. George opened his 
hand and held his breath for fear the little 
voyager could not navigate with such an un- 
accustomed load. But it did. With apparent 





ease it spiraled up a short distance, got its 


bearings and darted away to the east. George 
turned toward the island and waited; he had 
done all that he could do. 

The noon sun beat down on the tower and 
still the bandits had not appeared again, though 
George knew that they were watching him 
closely. It was plain that they were waiting 
for night. Night! The boy shuddered and 
looked out at the lake. Far away, toward the 
Vermont shore, a speck was moving on the 
water. He watched it idly and became aware 
of another a little farther down the lake, and 
another, and another—six in all. He stared 
hard and presently could hear a faint putt, 
putt, putt. The six specks were six motor 
boats. They came on steadily, four of them 
deploying until they had surrounded the island, 
then they closed in rapidly and George could 
see that each boat contained six armed men. 
He ran down the causeway, waving his empty 
revolver, and joining the nearest party when it 
landed led it toward the woods. The fight 


When the prison- 
ers were shackled and the bag of money brought 
down from the tower the professor, who was in 
the posse, shook George’s hand enthusiastically. 
“You have done a mighty fine thing,” he 
said, “but the cleverest part of it was that bee.” 
George laughed. “I thought you would see 
him and it might add something to your book.” 
“T was sitting there by the hive taking notes 
as usual,” the professor continued, ‘when I 
rubbed my eyes. ‘Am I seeing things,’ I said, 
‘or is that a red bee just entering? There never 
was such a thing heard of, but that bee certainly 
is red.’ I saw myself famous, a hero of the scien- 
tific world. People would point me out as the 
fellow who discovered the red bee. I closed the 
hive and soon had the wonder in my hands. I 
examined him and discovered the paper and the 
message and it was all clear tome then, for I 
had already heard of the robbery. So I called up 
the sheriff ard he got into action. It is hard not 
to be the discoverer of the red bee, but it’s an 
honor to know the fellow who invented it.” 


August 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The 





World Brotherhood 


of Boys 
Edited by E. O’Connor 


E HAVE a letter from a Scoutmaster in 

Lahore, India, who is interested in the 
use of the lariat, and would like to correspond 
with an American who knows something about 
it. An Australian boy thirteen years of age 
wishes to correspond with one of our members 
who is interested in motion pictures and 
motion picture machines. A California scout 
wishes to correspond with a Scoutmaster who 
has managed a troop successfully for two years 
or more. An Iowa member wants to corre- 


spond with scouts who are interested in boating 


















In 1018 a group of 
Americans purchased 
Chavagniac, the birthplace 
of Lafayette. Since that time 
the estate has been improved, 
a museum has been installed, 
and French children who 
suffered from injury or hard- 
ship have been cared for. The 








the nation. But the Boy Scout Movement also 
affords moral training, and therefore its value 
is multiplied; for man, however well-developed 
in body, if lacking in moral development, is no 
better than the beasts. 

The training of boys to have the spirit of 
sacrifice for the good of the nation is a thing 
beyond praise. There are many who demand 
their rights and jealously guard these rights 
for themselves; but there is a scarcity of those 
who understand the real meaning of service. 
To give up one’s property or one’s time with 
the hope of a direct return to oneself 
cannot be called service. It is praise- 
worthy only when one sacrifices one’s 
self, one’s property or one’s time for 
service and not for reward. 

I hope that those who have the duty 
of organizing and instructing the Boy 
Scouts will determine to inculcate 
deeply and firmly in the Scouts this 
quality so that they may have the 
happiness begotten of the thought that 

















work 
the building in 
for use as a school was 
done in 1918 by soldiers 
of the A. E. F. stationed 
near Chavagniac waiting 


lo put 
order 


necessary 


to go to the front. The 
chateau is to remain as 
a permanent memorial. 
The three »hotographs 
show the chateau of 
Chavagniac, a view from 
it and a troop of Boy 
Scout pupils of the school 





and live near the sea or lakes. A thirteen-year- 
old member who is interested in collecting 
sand wishes to correspond with a member on the 
Pacific Coast in Oregon. A Scoutmaster in a 
Government College in Madras, India, wishes 
to correspond with an American scout. 


NE of our members writes: “A correspond- 

ent in Australia states that his birthday is 
June 7, which happens to be mine. Iam sixteen 
and so is he, so you see we are twins. Last June 
we celebrated together, that is, in spirit, not in 
person. I received a beautiful pen-knife from 
him with an Australian blister pearl handle.” 


N OLD member, Frank Gardner, of 5 York 

Street, Gettysburg, Penn., is anxious to hear 
from Richard Denton and Hall Jackobs of 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


HROUGH the interest of the King of 

Siam Scouting has been introduced into 
that country and has been received and pro- 
moted with great enthusiasm. Recently His 
Majesty addressed the following letter to Scout- 
Colonel Phya Baisal Silpasatra, vice-president 
of the Boy Scouts Organization of Siam:— 

I have read the sixth annual report of the 
Boy Scouts Organization for the year 2464, 
and have noted with great satisfaction that 
the movement has made substantial progress 
and its usefulness has been more and more 
evident. I believe that now no one can doubt 
that it is a movement of real value not only as 
physical training but also as moral training for 
citizenship. 

The movement should be held in estimation 
even if its purpose were merely the physical 
development of the younger generation. 

A strong body is an insurance against bad 
health, that is to say, it has power to resist dis- 
eases which may be met with at times. If the 
rising generation is healthy we may entertain 
every hope that it will add to the strength of 
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they have rendered to their nation some service, 

small though it may be, yet better than nothing. 
Rama R 

President of the Boy Scouts Organization of Siam. 


GENERAL JOSEF HALLER, Commander- 

in-Chief of the Polish Army, head of the 
Polish Red Cross and founder of the Boy Scout 
movement in Poland, honored the National 
Office, Boy Scouts of America, with a visit 
prior to his departure for Poland, after an 
extended visit in this country as the guest of 
the American Legion. Poland’s hero had a 
good deal to say on the importance of Scouting 
and the good it has already accomplished, and 
entered a plea for building up better relations 
and greater friendships between America and 
Poland by establishing correspondence between 
the scouts and children of the two countries. 
“Tt is through the children of the world that 
we can eventually muke peace,” he said. 

General Haller was attended by his aide, 
formerly a Boy Scout of Cambridge City, Pa. 
Lieut. James Rostosz was selected for the 
responsible position of aide before the World 
War, and accompanied his General throughout 
the period of the conflict. 

In this connection it is interesting to learn 
from an article in the magazine “ Poland’ that 
Poland is the third largest Boy Scout country 
in the world—the number of scouts in the 
United States and in Great Britain only ex- 
ceeding the number in Poland, which is 40,000. 
Spain stands fourth on the list and Belgium 
fifth. 


A NUMBER of letters have been received 

by the Secretary from girls attending a 
school in Samakov, Bulgaria. They are written 
in English. The World Brotherhood does not 
usually handle correspondence for girls, but if 
any among the readers of Boys’ Lire or 
the sisters of any of our members are interested 
we shall be glad to forward the letters. 












While the cost of al- 
most everything else 
has advanced since 
the war, the cost of 
MAZDA Lamps—and 
the current for light- 
ing them—has been 
materially reduced. 
Use the right lamps 
* and use them freely; 
no other home com- 
fort costs so little. 


GENERAL 
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Electric Com- 
00 watts, equiv- 


is called the “grain 
”’ lamp. It is used in 


A Lamps, like 
your home— 
the mark of 


rice centered in the General 
lectric laboratories in 
Schenectady. 


ELECTRIC 











Swim The Crawl 


The stroke used by all Olympic Swimmers. Easy and 
quick to learn. Fastest way to swim. SCOUTS and 
SCOUTMASTERS the course is only $1.00 

Learn now and be the champion swimmer when you 
go to camp. 


THE DOLPHIN SWIMMING METHOD 
Room 1711 30 Church St., N. Y. C. 









Study Cartooning, Co: 

ing and Illustrating 

Send 6c for Illustrated 

THORNTON FISHER 
OF CARTOO: 

Box 1288 

City Hall Station, 











BOYS’ LIFE. 


WHAT DO 
Write this man about it: 
Mr. Gardne 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
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No need to go without equipment that scouts 
boys have earned cash with which to buy arti 
ment catalogs and BOYS’ LIFE adverti 


In part of 3 evenings Raymond Wil 





HY GO 
WITHOUT 
EQUIPMENT 


OR 
CASH? 


other boys want. Thousands of 
own in the Scout Supply Depart- 
by interesting their friends in 









his time worth $5.25. 
NT? 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Comfortable, water-proof Sleeging-Bag at nignt, 
with patented hood tokeep out fain; specialinner- 
sewed flannellining prevents con nsed moisture and 
serves as extra blanket. Daytii 
rfegt Poncho or rolls uptolig 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





made a bee line for = 
an attendant and the 
little man noticed it. 
He walked but a step 
when suddenly he 
grewat least two feet 





The Mystery of the Tall-Short Man | 


(Concluded from page 31) 


“Put it on,” said 
the Governor. “We 
are going down- 
| town.” 

} That afternoon the 
man _ demonstrated 








taller. Danny 
stopped in his tracks. 


building. 


entrance. 
determined to wait. 


without a coat walked out. 
man’s eyes. 
with him and an officer. 


the teller from the 
to identify his man. 





Then he asked the man’s name: 
“Clarkson Walters,” said the man in 


the street. 
“We owe you an apology,” 
“T am very sorry to have bothered you.” 





I’ll find some way to prove it. 


would not permit it. 
| his office and appealed to his Chief. 


Twenty minutes later the Governor arrived. 


He could hardly believe 


his eyes. Then he went after the man. Again 
he stopped. This tall man wasn’t the man he 
wanted. But ina moment he was chasing him. 


In a few minutes Danny spotted him in a crowd 
and then he lost him as the man ran into a 


Danny asked the elevator operator whether 
there was another way to get out of the build- 
ing. The operator said there was but one 
So Danny stood where he was and 
About fifteen minutes 
later a tall man with a very thin face and 
Danny looked know yet who he is but I know we want him.” 
at him twice and then caught a glance of the 
Danny knew his man, followed 
him and a moment later walked into the bank 
A few minutes later 
Trust Company arrived 
When he saw the tall 
man he said there must be some mistake. 


a 
loud, heavy voice that could be heard across 


said the teller. 


The man started to go but Danny objected. 
“This is the man,” said Danny. “And 
Search him.” 
The man objected and even the banker 
Then Danny telephoned 


The Chief gave him one look and turned to 


Danny. 
“Danny,” he said, 
were a good detective, but not this good. 





the business of cashing bogus checks. He 
A shout was heard as the 
for the door. 
“Just what I thought,’ 


wasn’t sure. 
nized him and so he tried to get away. 
Then turning to the criminal, 


“Where is your long coat?” 
“T have no long coat,” he said. 


““Oh, come, come,” said the Governor. ‘‘We 


know you. Come, do your act.” 


“T don’t know what you are talking about,” 
“T tell you that I am innocent 
and I am going to make trouble for someone.” 

‘Then why did you try to get away?” 


the man said. 


asked the Governor. 

To that the man said nothing. 

“T know where his coat is,” 
a second later he was off. 
was back. 

““Want your coat? 
floor? 

Top floor,” said the man. 

The Governor smiled. 

Five minutes later Danny was back with 
the long black coat. 


* asked Danny. “What 


“T always thought you 
Why, 
this man is one of the cleverest criminals in 


man made a dash 


’ said the Governor. 
“T thought I had seen his face before but I 
But now I know I am right. 
When I made that remark he thought I recog- 
I don’t 


said Danny and 
Another second he 


how he had learned 
to put on the long black coat and with his knees 
bent was able to give the impression of being a 
short man. By straightening out his knees he 
became almost two feet taller. He had mastered 
also a complete change of voice and that too had 
deceived the tellers. He used one voice in cash- 
ing checks and another when captured. 

“But how did you make your face so fat?” 
asked Danny. 

“That was easy,” said the man; he actually 
seemed to have a bit of pride in his accomplish- 
ment. And in explanation he took an envelope 
out of his pocket which was filled with cotton. 
He stuffed long strips of this up under his 
cheek and when he was through his face was 
round and full. 

The man smiled. Danny 
amazement. 

“You ought to be on the stage,” said 
Danny. 

“T used to be,” said the man, and a shadow 
came over his face. ‘‘This game doesn’t pay, 
but I didn’t learn the lesson until it was too 
late. Now I shall have to watch sunsets 
through prison bars.” 

A short time later Danny read how this 
man had been sentenced to a long term. At 
the prison entertainments he gives demonstra- 
tions of what can be done with disguises. 

“Pretty handy for a crook,’”’ commented 
one inmate one evening. 

But this man—the mysterious tall and short 
man—has learned his lesson that crime never 
pays. The man pays and pays dearly. 


looked on in 





protection from the = 
elements. But later 
they migrated to the 
woods where they 
found sufficient food 
to ward off starva- 





Long Island’s Domestic Wildcat 


(Concluded from page 44) 


pet it, but the 
greater percentage 
of the animals that 
have come under 
the writer’s observa- 
= tion have strongly 








tion. 

Here they established their homes under 
fallen trees and stones, in hollow logs and in 
any other suitable place that Mother Nature 
has provided for them. They feed on birds, 
squirrels, frost fish and field mice. 

In certain sections the creatures have in- 
curred the enmity of gunning enthusiasts 
because of their fondness for rabbits. As a 
matter of fact it is claimed that the extinction 
or rabbits and squirrels from certain sections of 
the Island was caused by these “domestic 
wildcats” as they are commonly called by the 
residents. 

They have mastered the art of catching 
frost fish with great dexterity and for this 
reason they are not regarded by those who 
make a living during the winter months in 
collecting these finny creatures in an amicable 
way. 

The writer, one night during the past 
winter, observed one of the felines catch 
ten of the finny creatures within a few 
minutes. Frost fish are cast ashore by the 
surf and thus it is necessary to pick them 
from the sand as quickly as possible before 
another roller breaks that will carry them 
back into the ocean. The cat hid herself in an 


obscure location a few yards off and just as 
soon as a roller would break, she would dash 
from her hiding place, grasp the nearest frost 
fish and then dart back again. During the 
twenty minutes [ watched her, she never 
missed a single fish and probably caught five 
fish to every one picked up by the fisher- 
men, 

During the past several months, a campaign 
has been carried on by certain bird clubs to 
rid sections of the cats in which they have 
proven a menace to bird life. 

According to reliable ornithologists, Long 
Tsland is inhabited by a larger number of 
species of birds than any given area north of 
the tropics in the United States, but with the 
rapid increase of the “domestic wildcats” this 
reputation will soon be in jeopardy, they claim. 

During the past winter season a large number 
of the animals were shot, but even this does not 
appear to have frightened the creatures, for the 
very day that this article was being written 
the writer observed at least a dozen of the 
animals at various locations on Long Island. 

Efforts to domesticate the animals, strange 
to narrate, have not proven very successful. 
Occasionally a specimen will permit one to 


resented handling, 
and even after they had been in a_ house 
for a period of a week or more were 
dubious of the kind treatment rendered 
them. 

Capt. Joseph D. Meade, a United States 
Coast Guard officer, had two of these’animals at 
the Coast Guard station at Northport and 
although he succeeded in taming one of them 
to such an extent that he could pet it, the 
other would bite and scratch furiously when 
handled. 

When fed the cats would carry on in a most 
vicious manner, hissing, growling and snarling 
as they consumed the food. If the Captain 
or myself approached them, they would leap 
forward, open their jaws and issue a snarl that 
would have caused many a Canadian wildcat to 
drop his head in shame. 

But despite the fact that these cats are 
members of the most popular of household pet 
families, they have not lost the instincts of 
their wild ancestors. Evolution has not 
proved a detriment to them as it has with 
other species. 

“Only the fittest shall survive,” is the 
motto of the woodlands. And they are deter- 
mined to uphold this primeval tradition. 





through the bottom. 
|As a consequence 
many young doves 
never live to matur- | 
ity, the nest falling 

to pieces or failing to 





A Study in Bird Nests 


(Concluded from page 44) 


away in order to take 

in all the nest. The 

| latter is a bulky 

mass of sticks, feath- 

| ers, strips of bark, etc. 
: The last picture, 








hold them after they 
have grown. The nest shown in the photo- 
graph was built on the ground. This happens 
very rarely, for the Dove usually places her 
nest in the lower branches of a tree. Old or- 
chards are the favorite haunts of this bird, but 
this nest was on the ground near the edge of 
a pond. The eggs are pure white, and like the 
domestic pigeon usually number two, but some- 
times three are to be found in the nest. 

No. 3 is the nest of a Crow. It is not neces- 


sary to say much about the crow, for what boy 
has not robbed their nests? ‘This bird is one 
of the higher builders, although it sometimes 
comes closer to the ground, especially if undis 
turbed for some time, or if there are no tall 
trees about. 

The eggs are about the size of a bantam 
egg, and are a peculiar greenish hue with 
chocolate colored blotches. The eggs do not 
show very well, for the camera had to be so far 


No. 4, is that of a 
Redwing Blackbird’s nest. This bird is one that 
builds its nest over the water. It is ingeniously 
fastened to cat-tail leaves or other rushes. 
Sometimes, however, the nest is built over dry 
land, as when built near a small creek. It is 
made of grass and fine roots. The bird whose 
nest is shown here had been imposed upon by a 
cowbird. The thickly spotted egg is that of the 
“slacker of Birddom.’’ The eggs of the black- 
bird are creamy white with chocolate splotches. 








recognize the oppor- = 

tunity to help some 

of the lonely boys in 

the rural districts 

and small towns.” | 
Kansas Lone = 





The Lone Scout 
(Concluded from page 47) 


they can do? Or for 
the Grand Council- 
ors to pull off some- 
thing that ‘will put 
them in the running 
when election time 











Scouts, get into the 
game and boost with Mrs. Snyder and the 
Superintendents. Send to the Long House for 
Membership Application Blanks. With such 
cooperation the winning of the Booster Button 
is going to be just a question of going and 
getting’em. See your County Superintendent 





and show him that the Lone Scouts are alive. 


Kansas has started something. Why not 
secure the co-operation of the rura Ischools in 
other States? Could there be any bigger op- 
portunity for the Council Chiefs to show what 


comes round and a 
new Chief is to be elected? Send to the Long 
House for application blanks, have the appli- 
cants sign on the dotted line, and send them in. 


The country boy is sometimes hard to reach, 
but there is always one time each year when 


August 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


you can catch him—that is at the County 
Fair. (Of course all fairs are not county fairs 
but that is what they are called for short.) 
You know what he looks like. A bit shy, a 
little awkward perhaps, but with eyes that see 
everything, ears that hear everything, and 
with an instinct for knowing a good proposi- 
tion when he sees it. Wear your Lone Scout 
uniform and your Lone Scout badges. Meet 


him with the old scout smile and show him a 
good time. Invite him to join. Give him an 
application blank. (It might be well to have 
him sign up before you get as far as the shoot- 
ing gallery and the taffy tent.) Take your 
Handbook out of your pocket and explain | 
how Booster Points are won. Maybe he can 
start right then and interest some boy he | 
knows. 





Asi ti 


competition from outside writers. 


organization, than from Lone Scouts. 
readers who are not Lone Scouts. 


material! in such quantities as is possible. 


(Concluded from page 47) 
The presentation of this point of view has brought universal approbation and we are very glad to 
see the widening interest in BOYS’ LIFE that has taken place among Lone Scouts. 

The editors cannot urge too strongly that Lone Scouts submit material for The Reader's Page, or 
if they care to, submit stories for general publication elsewhere in the magazine. It is the policy of 
BOYS’ LIFE to publish the best available material regardless of where that material may come 
from, and should Lone Scout submit manuscripts that compare favorably with manuscripts avail- 
able elsewhere, BOYS’ LIFE will be more than glad to seize the opportunity of using them. The 
Reader’s Page, of course, presents the greatest opportunity, for in that department there is no 
It is interesting to note that more manuscripts for The Reader’s 
Page are now being received from Boy Scouts and from boys who are not members of any Scouting 
This is to be expected because of the greater number of 
Inasmuch, however, as The Reader’s Page was started with the 
Lone Scouts particularly in mind, the Lone Scouts are strongly urged to submit the best of their 


THE EDITORS 











What the World is Doing 


(Continued from page 24) 

















l =a : 
Europe. France and Germany are no longer 
actually fighting, but between these countries, 
there is still a bitter hatred. It is no wonder. 
The Germans invaded France and they ought 
to pay for the damage they did. And in order 
to make them pay, France is now invading and 
occupying a part of Germany called the Ruhr 
Valley. Ill-feeling is thus natural enough but 
such ill-feeling always means trouble at a future 
date. And what General Dawes said to Europe 
was what General Grant once said to America, 
“Let there be peace.” As soon as there 
is a certainty of peace, the United States 
can begin to assist the world with her gold. 
Until we are sure of peace, to use our gold 
in Europe or any where else might be to throw 
it away. 

Some of you may think that if we are to lend 
money, let us say, to China, we must put gold 
into a ship and send it across the Pacific 
Ocean. But this is not quite the way that 
these things are done. When you go to a store 
in order to buy something, you do not pay for 
your purchase in gold and silver coins but in 
dollar bills. These bills are used instead of 
gold and silver because we find them more 
convenient. In themselves, they are only paper. 
But each of them represents gold or silver in the 
Treasury. They are what is called “credit,” 
and it is by means of such “credit” that we 
hope to help other nations. What we shall 
lend them is paper. But it will be paper that 
represents our Gold Reserve. 

I must tell you frankly that, among the 
French, there have been many who doubt 
whether they can ever live as friends with the 
Germans. Between the Frank and the Hun, 
there have been so many and such cruel wars 
that a reconciliation sometimes seems to be 
impossible. This was the view of M. Poin- 
caré, the French Prime Minister, and of his 
friend, M. Millerand, the French President. 
And it seemed to be also the view of the 
French people. But recently there was an 
election in France in which Millerand and 
Poincaré were badly beaten. And the new 
President is Doumerge while his Prime 
Minister. is Herriot. I cannot, of course, 
expect you to be very interested in the names 
of politicians whom you have never seen. 
But the point for you to get hold of is this— 
that France has voted for a friendlier attitude 
towards Germany, which may mean a reconcil- 
iation that will enable the United States to go 
forward as the world’s biggest banker. 

Of course, there were days when this coun- 
try was like an island. That wonderful old 
American, Senator Depew, told me on his 
ninetieth birthday that he was once asked to 
serve the United States as Ambassador to 
Japan. He refused the honor and one of his 
reasons was that it then took six months to 
send word to Japan and receive an answer. 
To-day, it takes not six months but six minutes. 
What does this mean? I have explained how 
the telegraph and the wireless bring news into 
my study from all over the world. But if the 
wireless and the telegraph can bring news, 
they can also send news And to-day all the 
world is learning for the first time about 
America. We are investing with other nations, 
not only our money but our ideas. And the 
biggest of these ideas is rapidly spreading. 


What is it? I can put it most simply thus— 
let the best man rule. Don’t ask who was his 
father or mother. Don’t worry about whether 
he was born rich or born royal. Look at the 
fellow himself. Instead of promotion by birth, 
you have promotion by merit. This is exactly 
what has been happening in Europe. It is the 
American plan. The last are first and the 
first are last. Princes and princesses must 
work for a living and the people whom they 
considered to be beneath them are choosing 
the government. 

Who was James Ramsay MacDonald, the 
British Prime Minister? The son of a Scottish 
laborer. Who was Edouard Herriot, the 
Prime Minister of France? A boy who came to 
the city of Lyons with fifty francs, or ten 
dollars, in his pocket and a borrowed coat on 
his back. Who was Mussolini, the dictator 
of Italy? The son of a village blacksmith. 
Who is Ebert, the President of the German 
Republic? A workman, if I remember aright, 
in leather. In the late war, you had the 
Kaiser, a Hohenzollern, and the Austrian 
Emperor, a Hapsburg, and the Sultan of 
Turkey, ranged against Woodrow Wilson, a 
college professor, Lloyd George, a country 
lawyer, and Clemenceau, a newspaper man. 
The Kaiser, the Emperor and the Sultan have, 
like the Czar of Russia, a Romanoff, all van- 
ished from the scene. And the citizen has 
come into his kingdom. It has been said that 
imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. 
Everywhere monarchies are making them- 
selves like the United States. 

For seven hundred years, the Turks have 
been governed by a Sultan. Not only has the 
Sultan been their sovereign but he has spoken 
as the mouthpiece of their prophet, Moham- 
med. Then came along a few American mis- 
sionaries without arms or force of any kind and 
started schools and colleges. One of the col- 
leges is situated in Constantinople itself. 
Thousands of Turks thus learned to read and 
think for themselves. The more they, used 
their brains, the less use had they for their 


Picture Yourself\in this Bay's Place 


He is a Western Union messengerbg 
Ten minutes ago he was in our offi 

Jimmy over to answer the phong§while I am out.” 
him for two reasons; it’s our busi 
and we knew that Mr. X. liked imfhy. We promise every boy who 
joins our messenger service thatfwe 
meets our patrons’ idea of a brgght, in¥lustrious young man. Where else 
will you find such a combinatjon of opgortunity and recommendation? 


hen look ahead a few 


You have joined our messengerfervice and hav 
business men has sharpened ygur wits, enlarged 
dence. 
or you have brought yourseff to the attention o' 
over and work for me.” 
and earned, and deserved tl 
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pur vision and given you confi- 
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wishes—for you have learned, 
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Vacation Time is Money Making Time! 


Any fellow between the age of 12 and 18 who can’t earn his own 
spending money isn’t worth his “salt.” 

The Crowell Publishing Company offers you the Junior Sales 
Agency for your town. 
magazines, Woman’s Home Companion, The American Magazine and 
Collier’s, The National Weekly. 
money, win prizes and build a regular business of your own. 

Thousands of young chaps are 
you've got to have is a little pep, and a determination to get some- 
Can you qualify? 


JIM THAYER 




















BOYS! 


You can represent America’s three leading 


This is your opportunity to earn 


“cleaning up” every month, All 


WRITE ME TO-NIGHT 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
Dept. No. 6, Springfield, Ohio 








Sultan, with his luxuries, and his cruelty, and 
his extravagance. They wanted their sisters 
to be unveiled and as free as American girls, 
and they asked a woman graduate of the 
American college, Halideh Edib Hanoum, to 
join the Cabinet and manage the education of 
the country—which—considering that we have 
no woman in our Cabinet at Washington— 
was really a wonderful thing for the Turks 
to do. Then they turned out the Sultan, bag 
and baggage, declared a Republic and chose a 
General, Kemal Pasha, to be the first President. 
As yet, we do not know how it will all work 
out. But at least we can say with certainty 
that the American idea took root and liberated 
a nation. 

About the bonus given by the Government 
to the veterans of the World War, what I 
would say is this: Many Americans were in 
favor of it; others, including some veterans of 
the war, opposed it. But the point for us, 
here and now, is that the bonus has been 
granted. And it is a costly gift. In one way 
or another, a sum of thirty dollars will have to 
be paid by every man, woman and child in 
this country. In my house, there are, in all, 
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The Radio Set in Camp 
[MPLICITY and rugged- 
ness is the first con- 
sideration of the portable set. 
As far as hiking and camping goes, this gener- 
ally eliminates multi-bulb receivers. So our 
ideal camp set will be a single tube receiver, 
either a shortwave regenerator for the amateur 
and scout who will be interested in code recep- 
tion and intercommunicative transmission, oran 
outandout broadcast receiver foi the general fan. 
The single circuit regenerator is the most 
| simple answer to the first type of set, and it is 
diagrammatically — in 


’ 


Figure 1. 
be used for both amateur and 
broadcast reception in camp, 





where it is unlikely that other 


This receiver may P a i 


THE RADIO TOWER recommends the 
WD 12 and the UV 199 or the corresponding 
Cunningham and deForest bulbs. The batter- 
ies of course will be dry cells of the number 
and type suggested by the manufacturer of the 
tubes. Flashlight batteries may be used in 
both “A” and “B” circuits of the UV 199. 


Transporting the Set 
The portable equipment is most conve- 
niently moved by providing a carrying-case that 
will contain the set, the batteries and telephone 
receivers. The antenna and ground wire may 





r y cat eo ne en es 


A Chat With the Department Editor 


I have a thousand and one things that i’d like to tell you fellows about—things for 
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be selected before the set is constructed, and 
the receiver built especially to fit it. 


Antenna 


One hundred and fifty feet of insulated wire 
should be provided for the antenna. About 
the best easily available wire for this purpose 
is the regulation stranded fixture wire. This 
“flexible cord” will not kink, and is so well 
insulated that no special care need be taken to 
keep it clear of trees. Insulators, however, 
should be used at each end. A simple and 
efficient camp antenna is made by running the 

wire from high up in a tree a 
4 hundred feet or so away from 
the tent, straight down to the 
tent-pole and to the set. Figure 
4 shows an antenna of this type 
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ports better. Other 
‘oller bearings, mor- | 
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tests prove hardwod 


features: self conta being connected to the portable 


set on an automobile. It is not 


But there just doesn’t seem to be room for them all The 
[ have a lot of photographs and 








THE RADIO TOWER. 
material accumulates faste® than Boys’ Lire comes out! 
data on transmitting antennas, low power bulb sets, how to read diagrams by conven- 


receivers will be located suifli- 
ciently near to be bothered by 








tised joints, hound eS Banh 
: ._.| radiation. This type of set, tional symbols (which would do many of you a bit of good!), different types of commercial necessary that the antenna be 
os ogg oo | howeve r, should never be used ‘ ee nt and how many oR c an be made 4 Se CUL AON ode ge pen very high, though this is of 
’ ac © used by operators, such as O.M, 73, DX, PX, ( . ete.), and how to ’ a avs 
steel-tired disc o Moke wheels as permanent equipme nt in start and bring a radio club to a working basis That only heads the list, for there are course alw ay de sirable. 
the home. many other subjects, all big and important enough to take up one whole “Radio Tower 
Il models of Li and L2 are The only thing to do is to hope that this coming season we'll be able te expand a bit— The Ground 










panion for little brother or sis- 
ter. 
the “‘Auto-Wheel Spokes-man”’ 
FREE, if you 
send names and 
addresses of three 
dealers in your 
town. 





Saio-Cart 
Auto-Wheel Coaster Co., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





























IKE STICK) 


RS, SPORTSMEN, 
UTS— anyone who 
eat outdoors. Head 
end and hook. Staff , 
it grained, live ash is 

Head fastens firmly 
d will withstand pull 


al “hiking” and hill 
pike pole, drill staff, 
boating, protection 
als, picking up hot 
g pole, carrying 
ice or drift- 





Auto-Cart, th@junior com- | the stator and rotor of a vari- 


A year’s subscription to|taps in the middle of these 


respective ly 


ometer, and X and Y indicate are dome, 
windings. When the taps are 
used, the receiver will respond 
to wavelengths in the neighbor- 
hood of 200 meters for amateur 
code reception. Figure 2 is a 
back of panel photograph of 
such a set, showing the various 


eve srybody, 


my pledge, 


take in more radio advertising. 
now. Youcan help, too, by showing these advertisers that you are interested in what they 
Write in to them for their catalogs (you can learn a good deal from radio 
catalogs) and buy their apparatus when you need something that they m 
let them know that you found out all about it in THE RADIO TOWER This will help 
including yourself, for you can always be sure of the radio advertisements 
you find in these columns. 
Showing you how packed we are with radio material, I have to break a 

you last month. T promised full instructions in this issue for the buildi 
crystal receiver. 


This will give us more space, perhaps twic 


But [ am going to let it slip over until the September issue. 
I have had many letters asking for dope on portable sets in camps— 
string temporary antennas, what sort of a ground to use in the woods—and a lot of other 
questions that will interest you thousands of fans who are taking sets along with you on 
your summer camping trip. 

Likewise many of these prospective articles that I mentioned above have been 
That helps a lot, for it 
me what you want to read, and anyway it’s more fun writing and working with 


Mani tks, O.M. (as we say on the air). 


And speaking of co-operation— 


DON’T FORGET OUR SECOND PRIZE CONTEST! ! 


parts. The parts should be 
purchased, though the vari gested by you readers. 
ometer may be made by the = 7 Aer 
handy , experimenter. Use pyr it Peon Sai, era 
cardboard tubing two .inches 
wide for the winding forms. 


The stator is wound on four 
inch tubing and the rotor on 
three inch tubing. The stator 
has forty turns of wire and the 
rotating coil forty-two 
The windings are divided and 

space allowed at the center of the tube for the 
shaft and mounting device. The rotor is not 


connected to the stator, and if a purchased 


variometer is used, this common terminal must 
A 
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Pri te | $ 00 
(with rust-proofed 7 
malfeable head). . 


Send cash with order—money 
back if not fully satisfied. (Ac- 
company order with five 2c 


stamps to cover shipping.) 
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With solid brass head. ...,$1.25 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
DEPT. H KOKOMO, INDIANA 




















ALL DIFFERENT from Congo, San 
outfit only 6c to approval applicants. 
100 "SE" FREE 
STAMPS 


10 Marino,'Bosnia-Herzegovina, etc., etc.; per- 
foration gauge and 250 hinges. This big 
ELIOT STAMP COMPANY 
35 Groveland Street, Auburndale, Mass. 
to applicants for ae ular Net Apprevals, tage 2c. 
= CH TENSEN AMP C co: 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sycamore wide. “ 











turns. 1 


which is for the best bit of apparatus built, or radio activity accomplished by a group of 

fellows—such as a club, a scout troop, or perhaps only three or four fellows who got to- 

gether in order to build the fine radio station that their combined efforts made possible 
The prizes are ten dollars, seven dollars and five dollars for thejthree best/entries. You 


will find all the details in THE RADIO TOWER for July. 


Look them up—and let's go! 


e what we have The ground is in many ways 
more of a problem than the 
aerial. If your camp borders 
on a river or lake, an efficient 
ground may be made by sub- 
merging twenty or more square 


nake. Always 


romise made to 


ing of a simple fect of wire netting, such as 
Since giving ° 
ea ‘hes chicken screening. A dozen 


or so connected tin-cans will 
work equally well. 

A long iron stake (four to 
ten feet) may be driven into 
moist ground, but this is not 
always effective. When it is 
impossible to make an actual 
water ground, such as a lake, 
river or well, it is best to resort 
to a counterpoise. String an 
insulated wire, similar to that 
employed for the aerial, along 
the ground underneath the 


sug- 


Zen Bouck 








be rolled in a coil and placed in another pack 
or slung over the shoulder. 

Figure 3 shows a very neat arrangement of 
this kind. It is suggested that a suitable case 


antenna. Do not connect this 

to the earth—on the contrary, insulate it as 

well as you do the aerial. Connect the counter- 
poise to the ground post on the receiver. 

Do not use a loop in camp—unless you have 
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be broken. Technically speaking the instru- 
ment is no longer a variometer. 

Figure 5 shows the front view of this simple 
receiver. A seven inch by ten inch panel 
will be about the right size. Further details 
of the single circuit regenerator will be found 
in the descriptions of the prize winning sets 


in the June RADIO TOWER. 


The Reflex Receiver in Camp 

The camper fan who is interested solely in 
broadcast reception cannot do better than 
build the single tube reflex receiver described 
in THE RADIO TOWER for May. This re 
ceiver will give him far more for one tube than 
any other circuit, remarkable reception being 
possible on the most makeshift of antennas. 


Tubes and Batteries 
In almost every case the dry-cell tube will 
be the most convenient bulb for the camper. 
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. some special object in doing so. The antenna 
and ground or counterpoise arrangement will 
give you better results, and the coiled wire is 
easier to carry and string than a collapsible 
loop. 


A Radio Good Turn 

The American Radio Association has 
started a co-operative movement with The 
American Foundation for the Blind and the 
Matilda Zeigler Publications, to install a 
radio receiver in the home of every blind 
person in the United States. This is carry- 
ing on the good work started independently 
by the Boy Scout Troop Five of Providence, 
Rhode Island, that carried a receiving set 
and radio joy around to hospitals and other 
charitable organizations—and the splendid 
work of “Roxie” of the Capitol Theater, 
New York City, who is putting far over the 
top the drive for receivers in hospitals where 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


our World War wounded are still doing 
**their bit.”’ 

The American Radio Association is a 
national, non-commercial organization of radio 


enthusiasts, banded for legal, technical and 


educational co-operation, and for the general 
betterment of citizen radio. 


have fallen across or have come in contact with 
trolleys and high voltage cables, resulting in 
loss of life. The National Electric Code re- 
quires that antennas and counterpoises outside 
buildings shall be kept well away from all 
electric light and power wires carrying more 
than six hundred volts, and from railway, 
trolley or feeder wires, so as to 
avoid the possibility of contact 











under accidental conditions. 
Antennas should be installed 
in such manner that there will 
be little or no swaying during 
stormy and windy weather. 
Aerial wires are often sup- 
ported from chimneys or masts 
which are tied to chimneys. 
The application of this addi- 
tional stress and leverage has 
very often resulted in the 
cracking of the brick work. 
This is a serious condition 
because of the fire hazard 
involved in cracked chimneys. 
Where such conditions exist, 
they should be remedied at 
once. If an iron mast is used 
to support the antenna, it 








The reader: may secure a very interesting 
bulletin, as well as additional information, by 
writing to the Secretary, Alfred M. Caddel, 
50 Union Square, New York City. 





estion 


Box 


(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is 
maintained for the benefit of all 
of our readers, and they are 
invited to submit to it their radio 
difficulties. 














QUESTION: What precau- 
tions should be taken to make 
radio safe and reduce the fire 
hazard. Is the danger great 
during a thunder and lightning 
storm?—A. B. R. Chicago, III. 

ANSWER: No, the danger 
is very small—in fact a properly 


installed radio set may be 
considered a protection against 
lightning. 


An aerial may be safeguarded 
by a protective device known 
as a lightning arrester which is 
installed in the lead-in wire as near as prac- 
ticable to the point at which the wire enters 
the building. This protector should not be 
placed in the immediate vicinity of easily 
ignitible material, or where exposed to flam- 
mable gasses or combustible dust or flyings. 

The most important precaution a radio 
operator should take is to keep the antenna 
clear of all electric light and power wires. A 
number of cases have been known where aerials 





should be grounded as a pre- 
cautionary measure against 
lightning. An effective ground may be ob- 
tained by running a copper wire in as straight 
a line as possible to water piping or metal 
buried several feet underground. 

The current from a six volt storage battery 
is sufficient to cause fire if the terminals or the 
wires leading from them become crossed. Care 
should be taken to avoid this. All wiring 
should be installed in an approved manner, 
and the advice of a local electrician may be 
sought with advantage. Lead-in wires and 
other inside wiring should not be allowed 
to come in contact with light and power 
wiring. 

The following brief suggestions should be 
kept in mind when installing radio apparatus: 

1. Keep all radio antennas and wiring 
away from > light and power wires. 


2. Do not attach your aerial to an old brick 
chimney. 

3. Ground metal 
support antennas. 

4. Take ordinary precautions to avoid the 
short-circuiting of storage battery terminals 
and leads. 

5. Provide an approved protective device 
on the lead-in. 

(Continued on page 56 
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Millions will listen-in on the broadcasting of 
the Presidential Campaign 


This year for the first time in his- 
ory it is possible for millions of 
United Statcs citizens to hear our 
statesmen in their oratorical battles 
for the honor of the presidential 
nominations and elections. 
adio has destroyed the sinister 
isolation that in decades past has 
caused strife, misunderstanding 
and even civil war. 

Today, a united nation will hear, 
will ponder, will judge, will vote. 
froma knowledge of real issues and 
vital ques@one. 

Wonder-Werker, has 
brought ‘the forty: eight "States intos ra- 
dius no larger than a town-hall. A new 
political era dawns, thanks to its magic. 
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you CAN earn’ good money at home in your 
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Once a Scout— 
Always a Scout! 





If you ever were a real Boy Scout of 
America, you will be one as long as you 
live. 


DON’T QUIT. 


DON’T LET 
LAPSE. 


KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, first 
a five year Veteran--then a ten year 
Veteran and so on forever. Then you 
can’t stop--you won’t want to—you are 
a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your 
troop you can register as an ASSOCIATE 
SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to read 
page 23 of your Handbook. 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can 
register asa PIONEER SCOUT. See page 
23 of Handbook. 


When you go away to school or college 
you can join a troop or a Scout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is 
not, you can start one. Anyway you can 
still carry on in your own troop cs an 
Associat. Scout. 


Register with the National Council the 
minute you are eligible to VETERAN 
RANK. You are eligible to this rank just 
as soon as you have completed five years 
of continuous service in Scouting. Once 
registered in the Veteran Scout Associa- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for Life, 
authorized to wear the Scout uniform 
and badge of rank, even though unable 
temporarily to give active service in 
Scouting. There is a special badge of dis- 
tinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 
KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU AREA “TEN 
YEAR”’ MAN. 


If you have been all through Scouting, 
and are eighteen years old, BECOME AN 
ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER or an 
expert instructor along some special 
line. They are very much needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUTMASTER. The need for scout- 


masters is tremendous. here is no 
reason why you should ever stop Scout- 
ing. 


Later on there will be a place for you as 
a trained Scout man, who has come up 
from the ranks and absolutely knows the 
game at first hand, as a troop committee 
or local council member, a Commissioner 
or Scout Executive—real men’s jobs, 
every one of them. 


DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER 


SCOUTS QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
QUIT. DON’T LET HIM LET YOU 
QUIT. 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy 
or man from Scouting. y or man 
once in Scouting can afford to get out 
of it. 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot 
follow any of the above suggestions, then 
ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR- 
ABLE DISCHARGE. If your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you 
ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this 
opportunity to leave Scouting in an 
orderly and creditable fashion. 


The day is coming when the boy who can- 
not show a certificate of service, indicat- 
ing that he left Scouting under creditable 
conditions, will be ashamed to confess 
that he ever pretended to be a scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT— 
ALWAYS A SCOUT! 
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| Scout Leaders. The = 
| exact wording of the 
| additional phrase is 
as follows: 

“except that, in I! 


National Council Official Howe | 


(Continued from page 46) 


rank, but you must 
not stop here. By 
your patriotic bear- 
ing, by your sincere 
purpose of helpful- 





the discretion of 








ness, you will be pre- 





the Executive 

Board of the National Council and under 
such rules and regulationsas it may prescribe, 
commissions as scout officials may be issued 
to citizens of countries or territories under 
the control of the United States.” 


Summer Courses for Scoutmasters 

HE schedule for summer courses con- 

ducted for scoutmasters in cooperation 
|with other organizations follows. These 
| courses are decidedly worth while and offer 
| scout leaders a chance to improve their scout- 
ing under ideal conditions. 


Scoutmasters’ Courses at Summer 
’ Schools 

June g-July 19: George Peabody 
Nashville, Tenn. 

June 16—July 5: Mercer University, Macon,Ga. 

July 3-12: Catholic Summer School, Cliff- 
haven, N. Y. 

July 9-19: Notre Dame Summer School 
(Catholic), Notre Dame, Ind. 

July 12-19: Inter-denominational summer 
school, Protestant, Culver Lake, Branch- 
| ville, N. J. 

July 20-30: Culver Summer Schools, Culver, 
| Ind. 

July 23-31: Northfield Summer 
(Protestant), Northtield, Mass. 

July 31-August 9: Culver Summer Schools, 
| Culver, Ind. 
| August 4-16: Itasca 
| Itasca Park, Minnesota. 
| August 11-21: Inter-denominational Sum- 
mer School (Protestant), Winona Lake, Ind. 


College, 


Se hool 


School (General), 


Dinner to Scout Leaders of Greater 
New York 
ID any of you tune in to WEAF on May 
22? If you did, you participated in a 
mighty interesting occasion, the dinner to the 
volunteer scout leaders of Greater New York 
tendered by John McBowman. LI always enjoy 
| these “get togethers” and it was a real pleasure 
participate in this one, and to have the 
privilege of addressing that splendid group of 
men. I wonder what other Movement could 
bring together such a gathering of volunteer 
workers! The most gratifying thing to me was 
to note the large number who had entered the 
Movement as scouts, and who are now showing 
their appreciation of the benefits they received 
by giving leadership in their turn to other 
boys to-day. This is increasingly true all over 
the country. 

Hon. Bainbridge Colby, former Secretary 
of State, and Gen. John Lejeune, Com- 
mander of the Marines, were guests of honor. 
General Lejeune brought a message from Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Mr. John Sherman Hoyt and 
Mr. Lewis B. Gawtry, of the Executive Board, 
| were also present. 


- 


| National Conference of Outdoor 
| Recreation 

| T= Boy Scouts of America were invited to 

cooperate in an important conference called 

| by President Coolidge on the subject of Out- 
door Recreation. President Coolidge ap- 
|pointed Lt.-Col. Theodore Roosevelt as 
Executive Chairman of the conference, and 
Secretaries Weeks, Work, Wallace and Hoover 
}as Honorary Chairmen. National civilian 
institutions interested in this great subject 
| were invited to send delegates to the conference. 
| Colin H. Livingstone; Dr. George a her, 
Director of the Field Department; Mc- 
| Donald, National Camp Director; E. : dor 
| Secretary of the Editorial Board and myself 
| were the representatives of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 
| The conference, after a strenuous program, 
| organized, at the suggestion of the President, a 
permanent Advisory Council which will meet 
annually to consider problems connected with 
outdoor recreation. The permanent organiza- 
tion is as follows: 


The present Advisory Council to consist 
of members of his Cabinet and Depart- 
ments as appointed by him. 

», An Advisory’ Council consisting of not 
more than seventy which were elected 

from the delegates regularly appointed 
by the various national civilian or- 
ganizations interested. 

3. From these seventy an Executive Com- 
mittee of eleven were appointed to act 
for the Advisory Council during the 
interim of these meetings. 


The Conference elected the following Execu- 
| tive Committee: 





Chauncey J. Hamil, New York, Chairman, 

Dr. John C. Merriam, California, Vice- 
Chairman, 

Dr. George E. Sott, Illinois, Treasurer and 
Chairman Finance Committee, 

Dr. Vernon Kellogg, California, Secretary, 

Walter F. Martin, Washington, D. C. 

John Barton Payne, Illinois, 

Mrs. Jane D. Rippen, New York, 

Charles Sheldon, Washington, D. C., 

Mrs. John Dickinson, Sherman, Colorado, 

George Shires, 3rd, Michigan, 

James E. West, New York. 


A Big Good Turn to Scouting 

HE Knights of Columbus have made a 

contribution to the boyhood of the nation 
that will be far-reaching in its results. After 
careful study and consideration, they felt 
that the greatest benefit they could confer 
was not playgrounds or equipment, or even 
camps or schools—desirable as are these ad- 
vantages. What the boys of America most 
wed, they feel, is leaders. 

The Knights of Columbus realize the im- 
portance of the volunteer leader. He it is who 
enters directly into the life of the boy. But 
back of the volunteer leader, directing him, 
training him, encouraging him, is needed the 
executive trained in boy work. 

\ccordingly, they have established at Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
thirty-six scholarships, providing tuition for 
two years and $2,000 each. The candidates 
for these scholarships will be selected from the 
thirty archbishopries in the United States and 
Canada; they must be graduates from ac 
credited colleges. The two-year course in 
boy work will lead to the degree of A.M., being 
equivalent to that required for degrees in 
law or medicine. Each candidate will spend at 
least ten days in a scout camp. 

In addition to these thirty-six scholarships, 
an appropriation has been made to provide 


scholarships for candidates from each of the 


six bishopries in the State of New York. 


Governor Honors Eagle Scouts 

CEREMONY which has impressed me 

greatly occurred in “* Mont., as a 
climax to the May Fete. Gov. Joseph M. 
Dixon conferred upon seven scouts the 
highest rank, that of Eagle Scout. 

The setting was the State capitol. A throng 
of more than one thousand spectators crowded 
the lawn. On the broad steps of the capitol 
building the seven scouts stood at attention 
as a blast of scout bugles announced the 
beginning of the ceremony. Governor Dixon 
descended to meet them. 

“Permit me to congratulate vou,” he said. 
“Much of hope and expectation is placed 
upon you. You have attained the highest 








(Concluded from page 55) 


Examinations for radio operator’s license are 
given in the customs house of your radio district. 
Appointments should be made with the radio 
inspector several days before taking the examina- 
tion. If you are at all doubtful as to where you 
should apply, “The Radio Tower” will be 
pleased to give you full instructions. 

The questions and answers given under this 
heading are among those often asked by the 
Federal examiner. 


QUESTION: Name some of the penalties 
to which a radio operator is subject according 
to the U. S. regulations. 

ANSWER: For a general violation of the 
stipulations in the U. S. Act of August 13, 1912, 
the operator may be subjected to a general 
fine. of $25.00, and for repeated violations of 
such regulations, his license may be suspended 
or revoked. 

For malicious interference the operator is 
subject to a penalty ot $500.00 fine or one year 
imprisonment, or both, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Commerce. For sending out 
fraudulent distress signals the penalty is 
$2,500.00 fine or five years’ imprisonment, or 


both. 


pared to take your 
places as worthy citizens of our loved 
Republic.” 

Upon the breast of each scout Governor 
Dixon fastened the Eagle emblem. 

The Court of Honor plan to make this an 
annual ceremony and I earnestly commend 
the idea to other councils. It is fitting that 
this highly important ceremony should be 
accorded public recognition. The investiture 
of the Eagle Scout is an important event not 
only in the life of the boy, but to the com- 
munity as well. 


To Handicapped Scouts 
OE F. SULLIVAN is an inspiration to 
every scout suffering from a_ physical 
handicap. He can use his right arm but his 
other limbs have been paralyzed since he was 
four years old. He was a poor boy, but through 
his own efforts he gained an education, became 
Mayor of his town, and later educational 
director of a million dollar school near Detroit. 
He now edits three magazines, two of which 
he owns; he owns his own home and has a 
thriving family. 

Mr. Sullivan is enthusiastic over Scouting, 
and is especially interested in handicapped 
scouts. He offers to place his magazine, 
Real Courage, in the hands of every crippled 
scout. His address is 390 Cliff St., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Il am sure that Real Courage 
will prove a help and an incentive and urge 
you to write to Mr. Sullivan. 


California Business Clubs Help Scouts 
To Camp 

"THE Boy Scouts in the Covina Masonic 

Home are going to attend the big scout 
camp at Catalina Island this summer. A 
letter has been sent to each Masonic Lodge, 
asking its members to help in a real Masonic 
and Boy Scout Good Turn and send a contri 
bution, so that each Boy Scout might have the 
joy and the benefit of a camping trip. The 
response has been so generous that a happy 

(Concluded on page 60) 





| What the World 
is Doing 
(Cone luded from page 53) 











ten of us, so our contribution is 300 dollars 
and it is not a small sum. 

We do not grouse or grumble about it. But 
we do hope that the money will not be merely 
wasted. The veteran who gets it should realize 
how hardly that money was earned. He 
should hold it sacred for the rainy day. It 
should be untouched, like a lifebelt, unless a 
case of urgency arises. The boy who takes his 
bonus and immediately borrows on it for 
purposes of mere pleasure, is not playing the 
game. He is unfair to the nation which gives 
the bonus and he is still more unfair to himself. 

In England, I remember the coronations of 
two kings—Edward VII and George V—and 
gorgeous affairs they were. But I can truly 
say that no nation has ever taken as much 
trouble, choosing a king, as the United States 
takes to select a President. And it is right 
that it should be so. We cannot have every- 
body ruled by anybody. We must be gov- 
erned and guided by the best man amongst 
us and it is our business to find him. 

There is a word, aristocracy,—a Greek word, 
in origin—that we often much misunderstand. 
It simply means this—rule of the best. In 
Europe, they supposed that the “best” people 
must have lived in the palaces and castles of the 
wealthy. Weare finding a new aristocracy, not 
bred in palaces and castles but in schools and 
colleges, on the farm, andin the city. -To me, it 
makes no difference whether he be Republican 
or Democrat. I am not concerned here with 
parties. But a President should be honest in 
his profession, whatever it be, clean in life, and 
sound of heart, of brain and of body. 

Of Calvin Coolidge, all these things can be truly 
said. When he had a small income, he and his 
wife were careful to live within it. And he had 
no need, therefore, of seeking money in ways 
that would not bear investigation. It was this 
single fact that—more than any other fact— 
won for Calvin Coolidge at the Cleveland Con- 
vention the most unanimous nomination in the 
recent history of the Republican Party. 

As I write these words, I am starting for the 
Democratic Convention in New York where 
I have a ticket. Next month, I shall hope to 
tell you about it. 


August 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





EY, you campers! 

Who’s that prowl- 
ing around in the shad- 
ows of the trees?) Why 
if it isn’t Old Idle Five 
Minutes, the laziest 
old scout on record. 
What’s he doing down 
here in a busy place 
like this? Can’t you 
guess? Just to keep 
everybody lazy like 
himself. He is as 
deadly as a plague and 
the germs he spreads 
are his dusty old jokes. 

Fellows! Show him 
some speed. Either 
spend no time on these 
jokes at all or read them inside of the four 
minutes and fifty-nine and one-half second 
limit. 

‘The first method is rushing away from the old 
boy and the second method is rushing him 
away. 

If you insist on desperate measures send in 
your best jokes and if they are snappy enough 
to win prizes they may be snappy enough to 
scare old I. F. M. away for a month at least. 
Let’s try it. 


Think and Grin Winners 
Daniel Fellers, Saguache, Colo.; Scout Willard 


P. Scott, Bozman, Md.; Scout William Roth, 
Evansville, Ind.; Montgomery Lane, Malden, 
Mass.; Alan Ford, Atlanta, Ga.; Harold Wright, 
Gathersburg, Md.; Harold Sutten, Westerly, 
R. 1.; Scout Stephen S. Voris, Hempstead, 
N. Y.; Scout Robert Linden, Seattle, Wash.; 
Clarence E. Olson, Jr., Laclede, Mo.; Scout 


Clifford Anderson, San Francisco, Calif.; ae 
Brent, Denver, Colo.; Scout Lewis Ellids, 
Cloud, Minn. 


Engraving 
I’ve got a mug here I want 


Tenderfoot: 
engraved. 

Second Class: The barber shop is across the 
street. 









Not There 
Rastus: Doesn’t that mule ever kick you? 
Sam: No, sah; but he frequently kicks de 
place where Ah recently was. 








Smart Fellow 
Johnnie, with a wistful look on his face, stood 
looking into a window at a box of radio parts 
marked ten dollars, but ten dollars was beyond 
his purse. “Well,” said Johnnie, “it’s marked 
ten, he means eight, he'll take six, it’s worth 
four and I'll offer him two.” 
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Telling Him 
How did you get that bump on 


“Gosh! 
your head? 

“Appendicitis operation?” 

“How come?” 

“They ran out of ether and hit me over the 
head with a hammer.” 


100° Below 
First Boy Scout: I dreamed I died last night. 
Second Boy Scout: What woke you up? 
First Boy Scout: The heat. 


I Wonder 
Matty: I wonder if Professor Kidder meant 
anything by it. 
Charlie: By what? 
Matty: He advertised a lecture on “Fools” 
and when I bought a ticket it was marked 
“‘ Admit One.” 


Fifty-Fifty 
Mother: Here, John, you carry this package, 
and Tom you take this. 
Tom: But, mother, it is not fair. You’ve 
given me more to carry than J@n has. Make 
him carry that stone over there to make it even. 


On Purpose 

Four-year-old Bobby 
was stroking his cat 
before the fireplace in 
perfect content. The 
cat, also happy, began 
to purr loudly. Bobby 
gazed at her for a 
while, then suddenly 
seized her and 
dragged her roughly 
away from the hearth. 
His mother _ inter- 
posed. 

“You must not hurt 
kitty, Bobby.” 

“I’m not,” Bobby 
protested, “but I’ve 
got to get her away 
She’s beginning to boil.” 


Churned 
“T hear they had an earthquake in your 
country the other week.” 
“Yes, that was some earthquake. It was so 
bad that for three days the cows gave butter 
instead of milk.” 


As An Escape 
Bobby: Can’t I change my name to-day, 
Ma? 
Mother: What in the world do you want to 
change your name for? 
Bobby: ’Cause Pa said he will whip me when 
he gets home as sure as my name is Robert. 


Station C. O. D.? 
Radio Bug: Well, Bill, I got extravagant 
to-day for the first time! 
Bill: (innocently) Where’s that? 


A Spell of Spelling 
Teacher (in spelling class): Spell Tennessee, 
Johnny. 
Johnny: One-a-sea, two-a-sea, three-a-sea, 
four-a-sea, five-a-sea, six-a-sea, seven-a-sea, 
eight-a-sea, nine-a-sea, and ten-a-sea. 


A Dry Joke 


“Paw, where is the driven snow driven to?” 
“Well, my son, as it in due course becomes 
water, we may say that it is driven to drink.” 


from the fire. 








Hi! 


Fun 
Harpy: Is there a hyphen in dumb bell? 
Sam: No, I don’t think so. 
Harpy: What do they grab it by, then: 





greater triumph than 


that even apparently 








at the _ preceding 
Olympiad, for he cov- | 
ered the distance of | 
11 feet 47/8 inches. l 


Get Set! 
(Concluded from page 21) 








At Athens he again 


the best are not in- 
fallible, the next year 
at Manhattan Field, 
| Kraenzlein took both 

the hurdles again, 








won, getting over 
5 feet and 1/5 inches in the high and 10 feet 10 
inches in the broad. In London, in 1908, he 
once more triumphed with 5 feet 2 inches in the 
high and tro feet 11 1/4 inches in the broad. 

Last month at the Intercollegiate games, 
when Comins of Yale displaced the long-stand- 
ing Intercollegiate record of Kraenzlein for the 
broad jump, it was a striking thing that 
Kraenzlein, now a good deal thickened since 
his old days of hurdle record-breaking and 
broad-jump record-making, was on the field 
and congratulated the Yale man on having 
triumphed over his old mark. Kraenzlein has 
always been a picturesque figure in track 
athletics. When he first began running and 
jumping in the old days under that prince of 
trainers, Mike Murphy, A. C. Kraenzlein was 
a queer combination of long legs and appar- 
ently rather short body, but with plenty of 
chest room. But the power of those driving 
legs of his reminded one of the kangaroo’s 
ability to cover space. 

Mike Murphy had seen Steve Chase of Dart- 
mouth cover the 120-yard hurdle in 15 4/5, when 
for years, with the exception of one occasion 


1924 


when Harry Williams made r5 4/5, it had been 
won in times ranging over 16 seconds. E. C. 
Perkins of Yale had been the winner for two 
years when Kraenzlein first came into the 
Intercollegiates at Berkeley Oval in 1898. This 
tall, apparently awkward Pennsylvanian faced 
Perkins and the other starters in the high 
hurdle, and not only won but made it in 15 3/5 
seconds and followed by successfully repeating 
in the 220-hurdle in 23 3/5 seconds, an event 
that had been won the year before by E. C. 
Perkins in 25 4/5 seconds. 

Kraenzlein also took his first essay at the 
broad jump and was beaten by Prinstein of 
Syracuse, and also by one of his own team- 
mates, Remington of Pennsylvania. Prinstein 
jumped on that occasion 23 feet 736 inches. 
Kraenzlein went away from that meet with the 
belief that he could not only do still better in 
the hurdles but that he could do much better 
in the broad jump, and in 1899 he came back 
to Berkeley Oval, won both the hurdle events 
again, and not only this time defeated Prin- 
stein, winner of the former year’s broad jump, 
but jumped 24 feet 4% inches. But to show 


but his old rival 
Prinstein beat him in the broad jump with 
23 feet 8 inches, less than Kraenzlein had 
himself covered the year before. 

There is a saying that poets are born, not 
made. Some boys may be natural runners or 
jumpers, but none of these can get to the top in 
these days of competition, no matter how great 
their natural abilities may be, without patient 
and persevering training and work. Moreover, 
and most satisfactory of all, is the fact that 
many a boy seemingly lacking in natural quali- 
ficai.ons for track events, has, by determina- 
tion and hard work, made himself not only a 
good average performer, but in many cases a 
champion. The stories I have related of the 
heroes of the track demonstrate this beyond 
any question. And any boy, and particularly 
the boy with the Boy Scout heritage of out- 
door life, can, if he is willing to take the pains 
and trouble, and will devote hims¢lf whole- 
heartedly to the task, find some particular 
branch in the sport of "track athletics and de- 
velop himself not only to a high grade of per- 
formance but possibly to the position on the 
United States Olympic team. 
















—the official 


F course you want an official 
Scout Axe—a Plumb—the 





axe that Scout Headquar- 
ters has used for 14 years. 

The Plumb is the only Scout 
Axe that has the wonderful 
Plumb Take-up Wedge, which 
keeps the black head tight on 
the red handle. A turn of the 
wedge retightens the handle. 

At hardware stores. With 
leather sheath, $1.80; with in- 
fantry sheath, $1.65 ‘(except in 
Far West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers err 
‘4. files Sledges Axes 















SCOUTS 
Carry Your Own 


Weighs 6 oz. 
31% inches 
by 7 inches 

when folded. 
1% gallon 

capacity. 
No iron hoops 
or bands to 
rust or take 
up room. 


re 





Like a man on the job when in service. 


For Water, Lunch, 
Berries, Flowers 


A Container for every purpose. 


Price $2.50 each 


If unable to ob- 


Introductory Offer: {y27"'< ‘°°: 
dealer send $2.00 and we will mail postage 
prepaid to your address. Cut out this ad 
and mail with your order. ‘: 


VELGUTH METAL PARTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















—it’s free! 


Do you and your chums want to 
live in the woods as the hunters do? 
Our Catalog of TENTS and CAMP 
EQUIPMENT tells you all about 


Camping 


Shows the Tentsfand Camp Outfits 
we supply to real hunters and trap- 






pers. The best and most up to date 
appliances. 
Geo-B rer 2 Co, 
Tentmakegg for 80 years 


Send for oumCatalogue 616 
440 N. Wells St. Chicago, Il. 
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Popular since the earliest 
days of Scouting. Consist- 
ing of polished, heavily 
nickeled soup can, cup, stew 
or fry pan and wire broiler. 
Separate handle on each 
article. All parts nest com- 
pactly. Easily carried in 
pocket of haversack. Ship- 
ping weight 1 lb. 12 oz. 
Cat. No. roor. Price, $1.75. 


Official Scout Knives 
**Ulster’’ Brand 


Reguiation model, large size; stag handle. 
Large blade, specially tempered to insure a dur- 
Easily. resharpened. 


Has screwdriver, bottle and can opener and punch- 


able, keen cutting edge. 


ing tool for various Scout purposes. Shackle for 
hanging on belt. Cat. No. 1502. Price, $1.50. 


Folding Wire Grate 


For heavy outdoor cooking. Made of heavy 


iron rods. When not in use can be folded flat. 
No. 1330. 


Ibs., O5c. 


10 by 14 inches. Shipping wt., 34% 


L lh . 
Y, 7/7 4 
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Made of specially treated waterproof light weight material 
and guaranteed to be waterproof. This tent as now made up 
has met with the unqualified approval of all Scouts and Scout 
Leaders who have tried it out. The tent is 84 inches between 
upright poles and with laced front and rear extension there is 
ample room to sleep two Scouts very comfortably. Finished 
with six steel stakes, two folding poles and carrying bag. Net 
weight complete with carrying bag 5 lbs. Shipping weight 
6 lbs. Cat. No. 1303. Price, $6.50. 





? 
Official Scout Kpive 


\ 

The early morning call- busy camp scene— 
the aroma, of frying bac@n are daily thrills at 
camp. Scdyts who have fresponded to the call 
of camp appreciate the ngcessity o having proper 
equipment. \Let us helg you select your outfit. 


U. S. Army Canteen 


Made of alumijum and hlds slightly less than 1 quart. 
Cat. No. 1460. Brice, pregaid, oc. 


U. §. Amy Mess Kit 
Made of aluminum. C@hsists of fry-pan and plate. Cat. 
Na. 1459. Price, prdpaidg35c. 


over Pack 

trial to satisfy demand for a larger 
pack carrier. Made offheavy waterproof canvas 27 in. deep 
with inside collar, adjugf@ble web straps with single suspension, 
side rings for lacing gn xtra duffel. Shipping wt. 234 Ibs. 
: Cat. No. 1434. Price, $5.00 

















Adopted alter thoro 


: 





*“Remington’”’ 


Manufact 


i egulation model, large 
Stag handles. Heavy 





g blade, screwdriver, 
and can opener, 
blade; shackle for 
on belt. Built to 
gh usage. Cat. 
Price, $1.50. 









stand 
No. 149 


*“Plumb’’ 
Official Axe and Sheath 





Handy at every turn in camp and on hike @ Made of one 
piece solid steel, hand forged, coated with rust-resisting finish. 
Distinctive red handle and black head, with patented Plumb 
screw wedge which keeps the handle tight. Has slot for 


drawing nails. Cat. No. 1510. Price, prepaid, $1.80. 


**Collins’’ 
Official Scout Axe and Sheath 


Somewhat heavier than our other axes. Finish displays 
A report of the United States 


Bureau of Standards shows splendid results from various tests, 


unusual resistance to rust. 


including hardness of cutting edge which the report says is 
“‘all that could be desired.’”’ Has slot for drawing nails. 
Complete with sheath. Cat. No. 1507. 


Price, prepaid, $1.80. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


‘‘Wear-ever’’ Official Boy Scout 
Cook Kit 





Made of heavy gauge seamless alumi- 
num. Outfit consists of fry pan with 
patent folding handle, into which stick 
may be inserted for holding over fire; 
cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, and 
stew pan which also serves as plate or 
Fork and spoon included. 
Parts nest and lock together, hence do 
not rattle. Khaki carrying case with 
adjustable strap. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 
Cat. No. 1200. Price, $3.10. 


soup bowl. 


**Wear-ever’’ Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum. Enclosed in. tight 


fitting khaki felt cover which when wet keeps contents 
cool. Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder strap. 
Canteen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip; capacity slightly 
over one quart. Shipping weight 2 lbs. Cat. No. 1466. 


Price, $3.40. 





U. S. Army Pyramidal Tents 


Size 16 x 16 x 11 ft. high. Made of 1214 oz. Standard 


Army duck. Although these have been used, we guarantee 


good condition. This tent has a 3-foot side wall. Only a 
limited quantity. Without poles and stakes. Shipping 


weight tos Ibs. Cat. No. 1470. Price, $34.50. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


604 Mission Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


910 Champlain Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


RUSSELES | 


“SENECA” MOCCASIN 





| Bers get the “Seneca” and hit the 

old scout’s trail with real mocca- 
Soles of the wonderffl Maple- 
life with 
wing feet. 


sins. ) 
Pac leather insure a lon 
plenty of fexibility for g 
Made of Ch@folate Elkskin 


as the boots 
fessional guid@ and emer 


the same last 
make for pro- 


Russell's ‘‘Sene@s"’ are sol@ by leading sport- 
ing goods stores¥gnd shoff dealers. If they 
cannot serve 

you, wrile 

for  illus- 

trated cata- 

log. 














REAL BARGAINS! 24 dif. rare German 
: Provis'ls. at. $2. 
10c. 21 dif. Travancore, many rare, 25c. Set 10 
Nyassa Camels 1901. Cat. 69c, only 17c. 7 fine 
Epirus 1914; 9c. 6 high value 1920 Jugo-Slavia, 
at. 53c; lle. FREE with orders, Set 10 dif. 
colored stamps of Rhein-Ruhr, beauties. Lists 
one approvals gladly sent. 
ENNA. STAMP CO., Manor, Pa. 


BOYS! BIG $$$ OUTFIT FOR 12c 


2 Airplane, 2 Special Delivery, 2 Picture, 2 Map, 5 News- 
paper, 3 Parcel Post, 2 Red Cross, 2 Animal, 5 French Col- 
onies, 7 Russian Starvation (Hades, Starvation Children, 
etc.) and fine packet from Cyprus, S ‘dan, Nicaragua, etc. 
All for 12c to Approval Applicants sending postage. 

RLD WIDE STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. F-8 Phoenix, Arizona 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME TRIANGLE, 
large $1.00 U. S. etc., All Onl Yc 
to introduce approvals y - 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L. St. Louis, Mo. 
; 158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
\ Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 
i dia Service. Guatemala, China, ete. Only Cc 
} Finest Approval Sheets 60 to 60 per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED, Big 72-p. Lists Free. 


We Buy Stamps, Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo, 


Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free ii uncnd ieee ase 
ing for our ree al sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
15c. List of 1500 stamps at Ic each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


B. L. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 






























50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 10 

Java, ete., and Album, ic 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U. S. 25c;100 
hinges, 10c. Agentswanted. 50 percent. List Free 


STAMPS 













buy stamps. C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 
St. Louis Mo 
STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bai renin and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
at we ie names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
C, het . BULLARD 4&4 CO., 
ss fatalog of stamps, 446 Tremont St. nent ‘a9, 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, 





NEW EUROPE 


100 Different New Europe FREE to ———_ of our 
STAR NET APPROVALS sending return postag 


H. H. ANVELINK & CO.,2410 Prairie St. Mibwoukes,Wis. 


“OH, BOYS!” MYSTICS “ MYSTERIOUS” PACKET ! 


Cogan stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, sun wor- 
bine pers, and wild savages!! Included are Travancore Malay, 

Dutch ndies, Liberia, een, Africa, Abyssinia, North Born 

Congo, ete., ete.!! This onderful packet containing 110: all ad 

ent (mostly ‘unused) for only. 8 cents as approval applicants! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 


BOYS! ? How would zou like a nice pocket stock 

book, filled with good stamps from Africa, 
Iceland, White Russia, Gold Coast, Dominican Republic, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, ete. 22? This ‘fine outfit for only 5c to 
approved applicants! Extra this month: 2 find triangle 
stamps and perforation gauge free with each order! 


M. P. BERRY, Box 756, Wrentham, Mass 


TEN LARGE SHOWY STAMPS FREE 


In order to ppeetane our fine List of Sets, and 50% 
Approvals. Postag: 


PAYN| STAMP co. 
945 Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


100 diff. Foreign, set of 5 Poland, 200 Hinges, Al- 
bum, Perf. Gauge,—all for 10c to approval ap- 
plicants only: 50 var. French Cols. 25c; 1000 
mixed st .mps, over 20 countries, only 33c; 100 

iff. toc; pocket album sc; 1000 Hinges toc; 
Album holding 3500 stamps, 75c. Lists Free. 
We buy Collections. 


BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


GET BUSY B or S 
163 to 169 Poland unused Catalogue 5lc. 

















. Net .20 
751 to 754 Romania Catalogue 32c.............. Net .12 
116 to 118 Thrace Catalogue 24c...............) Yet .08 
205 to 210 Tunis Catalogue 50c................} Net .22 


gue 50c 
Send for our Approval sheets at half Catalogue 
2??? —Are you a Boy Scout —??? 
Mt. Carmel Stamp Company, Mt. Carmel, Conn, 


250 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 1 2c, 


To introduce Midwest fine 50% approvals we offer large 
— containing 250 all diff. genuine stamps and 
argain price list all for 12c. 
MI 








DWEST STAMP CO. 


Dept. B, Kemper Bidg¢., KANSAS CITY, MO, 


1924 















new Huguenot-Wallon set was a pleas- 

ing addition to the page of current United 
State stamps. Harry and Bob had made it a 
rule to arrange pages for the fresh issues as they 
appeared, these pages pasted in at the proper 
place in their albums. A very much-abbrevi- 
ated account of the portrait or event pictured 
was added. So now the two boys were spend- 
ing the evening together to exchange the result 
of their hunt for facts bearing on this latest 
commemorative set. 

“Well, Bob, I have these from a letter re- 
ceived by a friend of Mr. Birwood’s. The ship 
shown on the one cent, green, is the Nicu 
Nederlandt. It brought to America in 1624 
the first thirty Huguenot families under the 
auspices of the Dutch West India Company by 
whom they had been granted the privilege 
of settling in the region then known as New 
Netherland. They seem to have been pretty 
well scattered along the Atlantic coast, some 
settling on Manhattan Island, others at Albany 
and still others further south.” 

Bob produced a small note-book to which he 
referred. ‘I can add to that,” he said. “The 
Huguenots and Walloons, driven out of France 
because of their religious belief, found shelter 
and protection in Holland under William the 
Silent who was a sort of Dutch George Wash- 
ington. The suggestion that they emigrate to 
America came from Admiral Coligny, himself a 
Huguenot and famous in the wars with Spain. 
Though he bore the title of Admiral he never 
commanded at sea. And now, what have you 
on the two cent, carmine, Harry?” 

“Tt shows the landing of the colonists at 
Fort Orange,” Harry replied. “Can you add 
anything to that?” 

“Only that the original of the engraving was 
a painting by—” Bob studied for a moment, 
“by Iemoyne de Morgues—I don’t believe 
he’d recognize his name if he heard me pro- 
nounce it. At any rate, he was a member of the 
ill-fated party. Fort Orange is now called 
Albany, the capital of New York State. Pshaw, 
you’re such a wonder at geography I ought to 
have asked you that, Harry.” 

“Go on, it’s so easy even you knew it.” He 
reached over and gave Bob a punch in the ribs. 
“That ought to hold you for a while and in the 
meantime we'll go on with the five cent, blue. 
It bears a picture of the monument which is at 
Mayport on the Saint John’s River, Florida. 
It commemorates the first Huguenot landing 
on this side of the water in 1562. Four years 
later they were massacred by the Spaniards.” 

Bod added: “The party was under the com- 
mand of Jean Ribaut, who was appointed by 
Coligny. In a seal on top of the monument is 
carved the fleur-de-lis of France.” 

“Very good. We have more material than 
we can put in our albums. We’ll have to go 
through. and make a selection. By the way, 
did you happen to look up the Walloons? I’ve 
heard of the Huguenots.” 

“The name was applied more especially to 
the French part of these people. They occupy 
a tract of land from Dunkirk to Malmedy, 
facing that part of the Netherlands where the 
German language is spoken and number about 
one million, seven hundred thousand people. 
They are descendants of the old Gallic Belgae.” 

“After all, you have to hand it to corhmemo- 
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rative stamps for recording historical events. 
There have been more and more of them as the 


years roll by. A table in one of the magazines 
shows 1920 the banner year with one hundred 
and forty-three, but last year was not so far 
behind with one hundred and eighteen.” 
“They are not free from speculators, either,” 
Bob said. “In Italy this has been especially 
the case. The Nanzini and Fascisti sets were 
sold out in two days. The ‘Propaganda Fide’ 
for the colonies was bought up in Rome in one 
day. After the speculators had gained entire 
control of the issues they resold them to the 
public for ten times what they paid.” 
. “Where did you find out all that?” Harry 


“T read it in a stamp paper. It said, too, 
that there were many dangerous counterfeits 
being made in Europe to-day and that one can 
not be too careful in buying. In Italy it is not 
regarded as a crime. As to the quick sale of 
Italian commemoratives I should be inclined 
to suspect a deal between the post-office and the 
speculators as the scheme could easily be put an 
end to by following the United States plan of 
printing such quantities that no spec ulator 
would be silly enough to be tempted.” 

“Tt certainly looks as though you were right, 
Bob. Another way to beat those fellows would 
be to refuse such sets admission into the stamp 
catalogues. They’d soon fade away then. It’s 
a pity the catalogue publishers do not form an 
association and agree not to list any stamp or 
stamps that are proven to have been controlled 
by outside groups or even such stamps as are 
put out with no other idea than the money that 
was to be made out of them.” 

“T hope some of the commemoratives are 
sincere. There’s the mourning set for Lenine 
issued by Russia, the three, six, twelve and 
twenty H., in red and black with Lenine’s 
portrait.” 

“There was a real reason behind that issue. 
It was like our Harding stamp, a tribute to one 
of their leading men. The first to appear were 
not perforated, but later they came over with 
perforation and these latter are supposed to be 
worth nearly double those that came earlier.” 

“That was probably all right as the stamps 
may have been prepared in a hurry because of 
Lenine’s death and then the later ones were 
properly prepared so that no scissors were 
necessary for separating them. Why they 
should be considered more valuable though, is 
a mystery to me unless most of the issue had 
been distributed before it was found convenient 
to use the perforating machines.” 

Harry picked up the sheet on which were 
mounted ithe latest United States set. “Well, 
anyway,” he said, “I like commemoratives. 
There is a good deal more to be said about them 
when youare showing yourcollection to friends.” 

“You're right,” Bob agreed. “And this last 
set not only looks well but it costs so little that 
it wouldn’t tax anyone’s pocket- -book to buy it. 
If it happened a fellow didn’t have any money 
at all he could wait around till the postman 
brought them along on letters. By the way, 
Harry, did you know there was a new fifty-cent 
piece known as the Huguenot coin? It has the 
ship Nieuw Nederlandt on one side and profiles 
of William the Silent and Admiral Coligny 
on the other.” 
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Kak, The Copper Eskimo | 


(Continued from page 13) 








He would not answer ‘even to Kak’s most 
wheedling tone; perhaps he did not hear. 

The prisoner worked one arm loose and threw 
chunks of snow blindly in the dog’s direction. 
No use! He could not hit him, and it was an 
old game anyway. Then Kak had an inspira- 
tion. The remains of his lunch lay open on the 
ground. He fumbled for a piece of meat, held 
it up and waved it as teasingly as he could. 


Sapsuk understood that—wanted it. Contin- 
uous barking followed. 

“ Wof—wof—whoooooo00f!”’ 

The sun was about ai its highest, Kak 
judged, but obscured by fog. He seemed tc 
be growing colder and colder and more and 
more cramped. The ugrug had been having 
the best of it for a long time. Nevertheless 
the pain in his nose and the blood he had lost 





LEARN CARTOONING 


At Home in Your 
Spare Time by 
the World Famous 
‘Landon Picture 
Chart Method 


OU can learn tomake origi- 

nai drawings with the aid 
_ Of this remarkable method 
just as easily as you learned 
to write. A series of big pic- 
ture charts with each lesson 
on this great course explain 
step by step, just how to pro- 
ceed in making original draw- 
ings of your own, 
criticism servigg’gives you the 
full benefit 
of one of A 
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VRnES 
Reg’lar Feliars 
l attribute my success to the 
thorough and highly competent 
course I received from you. 
Gene Byrnes 
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h to secure com- 
nt cartoonists. 


sults Tell the Story 


Here are three of the famous 
haracters created by Landon 
students who have attained 
national reputation as Comic 
Strip Cartoonists Hundreds 
of others are producing car- 
toons on political and national 
affairs, sports, comic strips, 
c. Many successful stu 
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. The record of 
produced by this school 
ever been equaled or 
BDDproached by any 
other correspon- 
dence course. 


Send now for 


and 

: test 

“Cap"’ Stubbs Eowwa voae ability. 
Noone could take your course and regretit Please state your 


—your tentructions made it possible for me to 
do the work. Edwina Dumm 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted unless 
they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service.] 


age. 


796 NATIONAL BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢; Senaree pienete stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets; 250 hinges rforation gauge’ 5 French 
Colonials; 2 special deliveries; Airmail set; red cross set; 

Fantastic "Fenway Packet containing 55 different including 
Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, C rete; 
Congos, etc. This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list, 

only 12c to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 








BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 
As & premium we will send for 12¢c (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, | perforation 
gauge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stampe 
from Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc, 
etc., dnd large price list. 





I send selec- 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO.. Coisvade Gesinen Cats. 
70% DISCOUNT j,cm4e 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Fenna. 
SNAPS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 
different U. S., including $1 

and $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 
give our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to Make 


a Collection Properly.’’ Queen City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 








ENCH COLONIES FREE 
Nice Set French Colonies including Pictures of Wild Ani- 
mals, Native Chiefs, African Scenery, ete. Big Price List 
of 1000 Genuine Stamp Bargains and copy of our latest 
catalogue of Stamp Albums, Special Packets and Supplies 
all for 2c age. EMPIRE STAMP CoMPANY, 34 4 Lip- 


pincott Street, Toronto, Canada. 

200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c 
and One Nigeria Stamp 

and price-list to those buying from our 50% discount ap- 

proval sheet. giinses. 10¢c per 1000. postpaid. 

00 1920 issue 40c postpaid 


- $2. 
K. C. STAMP oo, Dept. 2, 838 Lee Luilding, Kansas City, Mc. 
Value 


FREE: 20 Luxemburg Stamps |=", 


Given to approval applicant requesting my approval 
selection at 6634 % discount. Reference required. Scout 
membership sufficient. 

J. de Jong, 516 West 162d Street. New York, N. Y. 








Catalogue 





BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 
A nice collection of 2090 all different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
Roumania, Russia, Sweden, and many others 
Catalog value over $4 .00—all for EIGHT 
CENTS to approval applicants only. 
H. W. Myers & Co., Dept. A., 915 Florida Street, Richmond, Calif. 





BOYS 1 1 $3.00 worth for 12c! 1 Triangle stamp, 1 
« « Red Cross set, 1 Airplane set, perforation 
gauge, a es oe 100 New Europe (cat. value $2.00), 

ket stock 5 blank approval sheets, 250 hinges. 
packet rare aes } a Nyassa, Africa, Australia Abys- 
sinia, etc.,and To. Dept. § All ‘for.12c toapproval applicants, 
Park City Stamp Co., Dept. 5, 1027 Housatonic Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 


. 
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through the wound were beginning to wear him 
out. He did not struggle so constantly, nor 
pull so hard, nor plunge so deep at the end of 
the third hour, and often lay quite still; but 
by then Kak felt too numb to move. Ke knew 
the fog had lifted and could hear Sapsuk mak- 
ing that dismal noise which eventually caughi 
Taptuna’s ear and brought him on the run. 
Once freed the dog dashed for his young master, 
while the Eskimo followed, not knowing what 
to expect. 

It was a shock to see the boy stretched on 
his face so stiff and lifeless. Taptuna coul 
only believe Kak had fallen and broken a leg 

~and frozen, perhaps, later. Trembling he 
sighed the boy’s name. 

“Dad,” murmured Kak. 

“ . »® 

He lives! 

With a great shout the man leaped into the 
air clapping his hands; Kak interrupted these 
transports of joy. 

“ Dad—he’s got me.” 

“Got you? What does this mean—does the 
boy rave or is he in a trance?” 

But there was nothing spooky or unreal 
about Kak’s pride. “The ugrug,” he said in 
an elated whisper, “round my waist.” 

Taptuna saw the thong then, thrust his arm 
under his son’s body and pulled hard. For a 
second the huge seal, taken by surprise, al- 
lowed himself to go with the pull. Sharp pain 
in his nose reminded him of danger and set him 
battling again; but that moment’s delay was 
enough for Taptuna to free Kak. 

The boy rolled over on the snow with a sob- 
bing intake of breath; he rose to his knees. 

“Pull, kid!” yelled his father, who needed no 
explanation once he had felt the monster plunge. 

His voice squeeled with desire to land this 
great prize and Kak, thrilled afresh, sprang 
into the fight. Of course the ugrug knew he was 
beaten with two pair of hands on the line. His 
wound was very swollen and sore, and hurt like 
anything when they twitched it. He gave a 
wallop or two toward liberty, and bluffed at 
being almighty powerful—but little by little 
he had to surrender and follow his nose up into 
the hole. 


vacation is assured for those boys. It is in- 
teresting to note that the three men most 
actively interested in this project are the 
Auditor of the Pasadena Board of Education; 
the Head of the Child Welfare Department in 
the Public Schools, and the Assistant City 
Engineer. 

The Elks Lodge is planning to pay half the 
camp expenses for fifteen boy scouts in the 
troop at the South Pasadena Orphans’ Home 
and the Rotary Club is to assume the other 
half of the expenses. 


Seascouts Ahoy! 
A NEW pamphlet on the organization of a 
“ship” has been issued. The new seascout 
uniform will add to the interest of everyone 
in this branch of Scouting. Perhaps a few 
words concerning the organization and program 
may be of interest. 

The Seascout Department, like all other 
departments, is under the authority of the 
National Council, and has a director and a 
Committee on Seascouting. The Chief Scout 
Executive is “Chief Pilot” and the Regional 
Executives are “ Regional Pilots.” 

The Seascout Shipping Board is the com- 
mittee on the local council having charge of the 
local program. It has a squadron pilot (scout 
executive or commissioner), and a portmaster 
or executive officer who reports to the squadron 
pilot. Ship’s companies may be organized as 
are troops, in connection with churches, 
schools and other institutions. Each “shin” 
has a skipper and one or more mates. ‘ihe 
skipper corresponds to the scoutmaster. 
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New Transcontinental Railroad 
‘Most of us remember the pictures in our 

geographies of South American railroads 
crossing high mountains on tall slender 
bridges. Two new transcontinental railroads 
in South America now building face unique 
problems. The continent is only goo miles 
wide at this point, but the Andes Mountains 
offer a very high barrier. It will be necessary 
on one of these lines to bore sore forty tunnels 
and build thirty great bridges. The great 
main tunnel which will pierce the Andes will 
be one of the most remarkable engineering 
feats of its kind in the world. The tracks will 


Synopsis of the First Installment of Kak, The Copper Eskimo 
Kak is an Eskimo boy living in Victoria Island, a member of the tribe of Copper Eskimos, that is, Eskimos 


who use copper utensils, 
hunt seal, discover a dead whale. 


One day Kak’s father, Taptuna, and his neighbor, Hitkoak, on their way to 
To save the meat they cut it in chunks and, unable because of the 


immediate need for blubber, to take time to sledge it to their homes, Taptuna next day orders Kak to take 
the sledge and bring in the frozen whale meat. Overjoyed, Kak sets out with the sledge and the two 
dogs, in bravado snatching up the snow knife used to cut snow blocks for the Eskimo houses. Bragging 


to the little girls, his sister and her playmates, that he will make four trips, Kak rides away. 


Having made 


three trips, he is about to put up the sledge when his sister taunts him with having failed to do what he 


promised. 


So, although it grows late, Kak returns to fill the sledge once more. 


But as dusk comes on he 


is terrified, fearful lest he meet one of the great white bears, jumps on the sleigh and the dogs race off. 
Presently Kak realizes that he 1s lost in the darkness and with a storm rising. So he builds his first snow 


house, and with the two dogs curls up inside it for the night. 


In the morning Taptuna finds him praises 


hirr. for his presence of mind and for his construction of the snow house. 





Kak and Taptuna were already cautiously 
chopping the ice away at the surface. Slowly 
the bearded monster rose below them. As the 
ugrug came into the narrowest part of the hole 
it had no room to fight and its struggles ceased. 
The leather line held.  Frantically Kak 
chopped away with the stout copper ice chisel. 
The great bulk of the seal’s body rose, slithered, 
rose again; their hands were almost on it. The 
boy’s heart fluttered as he saw that gigantic 
creature which he had fought and won. 

“Alone, my lad—alone! For it was prac- 
tically over when I came. I have only helped 
you land him,” Taptuna generously acknowl- 
edged when at last with wild heaving and 
grunting and groaning, the slippery beast was 
drawn out and lay an inert mass at their 
feet. 

Kak’s nerves played him false then. He fell 
down on top of the seal and felt very weak. 

“Tut, tut,” said his father, patting him on 
the back. ‘ You’re cold and tired and hun- 
gry—but you’re a man, Kak. You've got grit. 
Hanging onto an ugrug!” ‘. 

“T couldn’t get away. I’d have let him go 
if he would have let me go. I was afraid he’d 
pull me right through the ice,” replied Kak. 

Taptuna laughed. “He wasn’t strong enough 
for that, boy. A dozen of him couldn’t do it— 
but you might have cut the thong.” 


““I—I never thought of it!” confessed the 
brave hunter. “But if I had, we would have 
lost the harpoon,” he added. 

His father chuckled. He wondered how long 
the hero would look shame-faced after he met 
the girls and Guninana. 

But before they turned homeward with the 
story and its proof, Kak was to experience his 
crowning moment. When a hunter kills a 
bearded seal it is the custom for him to stand 
up and signal to all the other hunters within 
sight that they may come and share his prize. 
The boy was busy loosing Sapsuk from the 
carcass when his father said: 

“You have forgotten something.” 

Kak had only once seen an ugrug caught. 
He looked questioningly at Taptuna. 

“There is Hitkoak yonder. He has just 
settled down to watch his hole. He has not 
caught anything today.” 

The Eskimo pointed southward, and then 
Kak flushed to his ears. ‘You, father,’’ he 
stammered. 

“Not a bit of it! You got him.” 

The seal killer hesitated a moment, stepped 
on to his ugrug the better to be seen, and ex- 
tending his arms at right angles waved the 
news of his wonderful catch. Hitkoak, far 
away, looked, rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. Surely that short figure could be no 
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Any boy over fifteen years of age may 
become a seascout. Boys who have never 
been scouts must first become tenderfoot 
scouts and subscribe to the Seascout Promise 
and certain Seascout Requirements. They 
then become cabin boys. Scouts pass the 
Seascout Requirements and take the Sea 
Promise. When the application of a cabin boy 
to join a ship is accepted, he becomes an 
Apprentice Seascout. At least nine cabin 
boys are necessary to start a ship. 

There are three ranks of Seascouts, Appren- 
tice, Ordinary and Able, corresponding. to 
Tenderfoot, Second and First Class. After 
this, comes the rank of Quartermaster, which 
requires one year’s service as an Able Sea- 
scout. 

Full details of requirements and organization 
are printed in the new pamphlet. 


1,000 Mile Bicycle Hike 
HE Purple Neckerchief Bicycle Patrol of 
Port Arthur, Texas, consists of ten first- 
class scouts between the ages of 15 and 17 
years‘and two scoutmasters. They have been 
taking a trip of 1,000 miles on their trusty 
machines, from Port Arthur into central Texas 
and back. On the way they stopped at Austin 
and delivered greetings and a message to 


Gov. Pat M. Neff. They visited many cities 
en route, including San Antonio, and Houston 
and were heartily entertained by the scouts 
all along the way. 

Their schedule extended from June 26 to 
July 19. They planned to travel fifty miles 
daily. Like hardy scouts, they scorned hotels, 
and carried all their equipment with them,— 
pup tents, utensils and rations for two days at 
atime. A fine trip and well programed. 


The Seascout Reserve 

HE new pamphlet on the scout swimming 

and water safety program introduces the 
seascout reserve plan. Any cabin boy may 
become a member of the Seascout Reserve. 
Each cabin boy must qualify as a second 
class scout before he is eligible for the rank of 
life guard. It is the duty of the life guards to 
assist at the swimming hour and perfect 
themselves in water safety work. In addition 
to their troop duties, these life guards are 
members of the special service unit under the 
local council for service at picnics, excursions, 
on hikes, etc. 

The advantages to the community of the 
seascout reserve, experts in boating, seaman- 
ship, lifesaving and water-safety, are obvious. 
If the bathing places are unguarded and 





wind up and down the steep sides of the Andes 
so skillfully that it will be unnecessary to build 
any rack track and the trains can be drawn by 
powerful locomotives. An enormous area of 
land which is now rarely visited and going to 
waste will be tapped by the new railroads. 


Inland Lighthouses 

"THERE are thousands of tiny lighthouses on 

the rivers of America. The word lighthouse 
suggests a tall stone tower on sore loncly 
seacoast. The great work of safeguarding our 
rivers is done by lights of a very different kind. 
The simplest form of warning light is merely a 
lantern set on a post or even hung from a tree. 
They are often lighted at night and extin- 
guished in the morning by farmers who live 
in the locality. The captains of toats travers- 
ing these rivers are supplied by the. Govern- 
ment with postcards, so that if they notice that 
a certain light is not burning, they can send 
word withoutdelay. More than sixty per cent 


of the lights along our rivers, or over 2,000, 
are placed along the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. 


New Paper Products 

OF THE use of paper there seems to be no 

end. It is possible to-day to dress oncself 
almost entirely with paper products. A suit 
of clothes is now made of a combination of 
paper and cotton which will wear well, keep 
its shape and can even be washed. The soles 
of shoes are now made of paper. Several 
different fabrics made of paper are used for 
neckties. Paper is also replacing leather in 
making suitcases and trunks. Paper is used 
for spoons, dishes, cups, saucers, table covers 
and napkins in such a form that it is water- 
proof. Paper is also being used for making 
car wheels, water pails and baby carriages. It 
is promised that our carpets will soon be made 
of paper and will prove no less permanent and 
attractive than those we have to-day. 
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other than Kak. What? Kak giving the sig- 
nal for a bearded seal! 

Hitkoak gathered up spear and bodkin and 
commenced to run. 

Oh, the happy thrill of it as their neighbor 
gazed on’ the monster and heard Kak’s tale; 
and the thril! when they arrived home men 
and dogs dragging the seal. Guninana’s wild 
laughter, the girls’ bulging eyes, and Noashak’s 
awe, were each items to be noted and remem- 
bered, and gloated over, and told and retold 
all his life long till Kak should be an old, old 
man. Then they had a feast. Guninana made 
blood ‘soup for a second course at dinner. The 
boy liked it exceedingly, and drank a great 
deal, partly to hide his emkarrassment, for 
they all kept on exclaiming and telling him he 
was the bravest son imaginable. Such un- 
stinted praise nearly turned his head. 

They all sat in a circle talking, admiring, mar- 
veling. The lamp shone brightly; the house 
grew hotter and hotter; Kak’s ears burned 
with glory and bashfulness. He had pulled 
off his fur shirt on coming inside, according to 
Eskimo custom, and the red mark where that 
thong had bound his body stood out like 
a ribbon of honor. 

“Tt is my son who is the hero,” chuckled 
Guninana, gently touching the scar with her 
plump fingers. ‘“ But half grown—and he has 
already slain his ugrug.” 

He thought they would never have done 
with their questions. Honor had thrilled him 
at first but now he felt sleepy. He was weary 
of praise—the worst weariness in the world— 
and terribly tired. The boyish head nodded. 
He straightened up blinking fiercely once 
twice. No, it was no use. Kak felt more 
tired than he had ever felt before—just ex- 
hausted. Suddenly he gave up and right in 
the middle of Hitkoak’s song toppled over 
fast asleep. 

Taptuna made room for him to lie; Guni- 
nana drew up a fur blanket, and the excited 
company continued praising him far into the 
night, their words of wonder and admiration 
mingling with our hero’s gentle snores. 

[To be continued in September Boys’ LiFe| 


swimming instruction unorganized, this unit 
can provide leadership and safeguards. I 
hope that every scout will study the material 
in this pamphlet and perfect himself in “ water- 
manship.”’ It will be a genuine good turn to 
the community. 


Blue, White and Red Tops 


A NEW style of Boy Scout stockings will be 

used for the first time at the Third 
Biennial Conference in September. These 
new stockings have tops of blue, white and 
red and the colors are warranted to withstand 
hard washing. Can you imagine the fine 
appearance they will make on a march, and 
the distinctive and patriotic note they will 
add to the whole uniform? 


Splendid Community Good Turn 


SPLENDID community good turn was 
conducted by the Boy Scouts of the 
Milwaukee Council in a recent City Beautiful 
Campaign. 234 scouts representing 41 troops 
took part in a city-wide clean-up covering a 
week. They gave a total of 3,868 hours of 
service, which at the rate of 50 cents an hour 
paid to men for this kind of work saved their 
city something like $1,940. Vacant lots, 
streets, and roads were cleaned of rubbish and 
unsightly material. The areas were then 
planted with grass seed. 
Troop 61 of the First Christian Church won 
the banner with an average of 29.7 hours work 
per scout. 





| The Cruise of the 
Cuttlefish 
(Continued from page 7) PES 














to the rail around the ample cockpit; and 
the wheel in the tiny chart house was of 
polished mahogany, also with brass mount- 
ings. Just aft of the chart house there was a 
slender signal mast, and from its top to the 
top of a jack mast at the stern were strung 
the three wires of an aerial for wireless. Only 
in two particulars was the perfect beauty of 
the little ship marred; in the paint which, on 
hull, half-deck bulkhead and chart house, was 
a dead black unrelieved by any touch of 
brighter color; and in a life-like image of an 
octopus perched upon the roof of the chart 
house in the place where the old Mississipp; 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


River pilots used to put a stag’s head or a pair 
of antlers—a piece of wood carving so well 
executed and so accurately painted as to make 
it look exactly like a stuffed and mounted 
devilfish in reality. 

“Whoopee!” said Win, staring up at the 
hideous, misplaced figurehead. “I'll bet a 
hen worth fifteen cents that the first thing the 
sugar gentleman buyer does will be to take an 
axe and smash that thing into kindling wood. 
It’s enough to give a body the jimmies just to 
look at it!” 

“Step on board and have a look around 
below,” said the boat builder. ‘“She’s finished 
like a queen’s bood-war inside.” 

Descending the companion, they found that 
Simmons’s remark was hardly an exaggera- 
tion. The small main cabin, with a folding 
table in the middle, and curtained-off bunks for 
four persons at the sides, was a marvel of in- 
genious and costly finishing. The wood was 
Honduras mahogany, and the paneling shone 
like brown mirrors. Forward of the cabin 
was the owner’s stateroom fitted up regardless 
of cost, a tiny bath, a built-in table and 
dresser with an extension upon which was 
mounted the wireless set. 

Passing through a side corridor like that in 
the end of a Pullman car, they came into the 
engine-room, and here Henry Mansur’s eyes 
stuck out, as Win said, so that you could 
hang your shoes on them. 

Truly, the powerful, four-gylinder motor 
was a thing of beauty in its class and a joy 
for anybody who could appreciate a fine piece 
of machinery; and even Darby, who knew farm 
tractors and mowing machines much better 
than he did handsome boat motors, was able 
to sympathize with Henry’s enthusiasm. 

“Every blessed thing you could think of!” 
Henry went on; “regular self-contained light- 
ing dynamo, with storage batteries to use 
when she’s not running, motor-driven air com- 
pressor to blow the whistle, motor-driven bilge 
pump, and even a power winch to weigh the 
anchor! Why, an ocean liner couldn’t have 
anything more!” 

“Think you can handle all these gadgets, 
Henny?” asked Win. 

“Watch me when the time comes,” bragged 
the machinery-lover. 

Forward of the engine-room was the cook’s 
galley, and here again money had not been 
spared and every inch of space was utilized. 
There was a practicable refrigerator, an electric 
stove, provision lockers, shining copper 
cooking utensils, a crockery locker with every 
piece of chinaware fitted into its appropriate 
rack or niche to prevent sea breakage in rough 
weather, a folding cook table—everything the 
most exacting sea chef could ask for. Beyond 
the galley were the crew’s quarters with bunks 
for four men, and forward of these a small hold. 

“Well,” said the boat builder, after they 
had returned to the cockpit after-deck, “what 
do you think of her?” 

It was Darby who answered him. 

“T think that selling her for nine thousand 
dollars is just about the same as giving her 
away. Don’t you?” 

“Um; I guess maybe she cost full three 
times that, and likely more. But sellin’ a 
boat’s like sellin’ a house that you’ve built for 
yourself and didn’t care what it cost just so’s 
you got what you wanted; it’s worth what 
anybody ’Il give for it and not a dollar more. 
You got my letter: what you goin’ to do 
about it?” 

“We're going to drive her around to 
Louisiana and deliver her to the buyer.” 

‘““What—just you three boys?” 

“Sure. Why not?” said Win. 

“Ever been down the coast—any of you?” 

Darby shook his head. . “ No, not yet.” 

“Know anything about handlin’ a ship in a 
gale o’ wind?” 

Darby and Win both explained how much— 
or how little—they knew; and now it was the 
boat builder’s turn to shake his head—and 
he shook it. 

“Most folks’d say you was takin’ a long 
chance—not on the boat, I don’t mean; she’ll 
do anything you ask her to but talk: I mean 
you not knowin’ the coast and all that. But 
what’s the use o’ my talkin’; you wouldn’t 
listen to an old man like me: it’s like the auter- 
mobiles—every’body drives ’em nowadays, 
even to the little kids in knee-breeches. You'll 
take the inside route, of course?” 

“Tf her draft will let us,” Darby said. 
“What does she draw?” 

“Three foot and a half forrad, and four aft. 
You'll have to take to the outside ‘long about 
Morehead City and from that on down to 
Winyah Bay. Ever’where else she’ll go inside, 
though there’ll be some places where you’ll 
have to take soundin’s.” 

Win climbed out on the dock and took 
another look at the cruiser as a whole. 

“She looks stanch enough to take the out- 
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side route all the way, if we wanted her to,” 
he said. 

“So she would, if you know how to handle 
her ship fashion.” 

“It’s up to us to learn how to handle her,” 
Darby put in. “How long will it take to get 
her ready for the start?” 

“Oh, only what time you’ll need to get your 
stores aboard and fill her gas and water tanks. 
I guess maybe you might get off t’-morrow 
mornin’, if you’re in a rush.” 

Win took Darby and Henry below for a 
short three-cornered conference. At its close 
they returned to the boat builder. 

‘We want to put in the day studying charts 
and sailing directions,” said Win. “Can’t 
we get you to make her ready for sea and let us 
pay your bill? It'll help out a lot if you will.” 

“Oh, I guess I can do that much for you,” 
said the man good-naturedly. “You don’t 
need to fill up much with stores. You can buy 
anything you need ’most anywhere along down 
the coast.” 

“All right, and thank you. We'll pay you 
for helping us out, and it will be a favor to us, 
besides,” said Win. Then: “Come on, fellows; 
we'll go to the library and bone some more on 
the navigation stuff.” 

But now Henry Mansur had something to 
say for himself. 

“You two bridge officers go ahead and do 
your boning. If I’m going to be chief engineer 
of this battleship, I’ll need the whole day to 
get acquainted with her machinery.” 

Darby grinned. ‘Think you can find the 
way back to the boarding-house this evening 
by your lonesome?”’ he teased. 

“Tf I can’t, I’ll coax some blind man’s dog 
to lead me,’ Henry said; and when they left 
him he was peeling his coat and rolling up his 
sleeves, and asking the boat builder if he might 
borrow a pair of overalls for the day’s work of 
getting acquainted. 

On the way up-town Darby tackled the 
question of running expenses. 

“You sort of gave Simmons a wide-open 
order about the make-ready, Win,” he began. 
“Tf his bill is very big it’ll break me.” 

“T meant to speak about that,” was the 
quick reply. “I’m going to get a barrel of fun 
out of this trip, and you’ ve got to let me finance 
it. You saw what Dad said in his telegram. 
T’ll go to the bank and draw on him, and you 
can pay me back as much or as little as you want 
to after you’ve made your sale to the sugar 
gentleman. Anything the matter with that?” 

“Nothing; only you’re putting me under 
pretty heavy obligations, Winny old scout,” 
said Darby. 

“Forget it. I’ll get value received, all right; 
don’t you worry about that. I can see myself 
having the time of my young life. What about 
hiring a cook and all-around man to help out?” 

“T thought of that, and I’ve been wondering 
how you felt about it. Of course, it will be 
easier if we don’t have to cook our own grub; 
but I believe we’ll have more fun if we just go 
it alone.” Darby went this far with the feeling 
that he could hardly go farther. He knew well 
enough that the Barclay household had an 
army of servants, and that Win was used to 
being waited on at home, hand and foot, as 
Henry Mansur would have put it. But once 
more Win rose to the occasion. 

“Tt’ll do me no end of good to have to learn 
to cook and do for myself, Darb,” he said 
soberly. ‘‘You don’t need to tell me that I’m 
rotten spoiled; I know it. That is one of the 
things that made me jump at the chance to 
get away on this trip with you and Henny. 
We'll rough it together and share and share 
alike in whatever hits us. And if you two will 
just promise to forget that Dad happens to 
own a few factories and such things, it’ll be the 


biggest thing you can do for me. Isit a go?” 


Darby laughed. 

“It’s a go with me, and I think I can answer 
for Henry. We'll take turns with the cooking 
and pull-hauling and I'll bet we won’t go 
hungry. But here we are at Market Street. 
Let’s get a move on. We’ve got to do a pile 
of cramming and boning between now and 
bed-time, if we are going to get enough of the 
‘know it’ to take that little battleship on a 
voyage of a good bit over two thousand miles.” 


HEAVE To! 


No& to waste a single hour of the perfect 
June weather, the three voyagers got an 
early breakfast the next morning, and were at 
the boat yard as soon as the gates were opened. 
Simmons was on hand with a bill for the tank 
filling and provisioning, and Win paid it. 
Then the boat builder turned over to Darby 
all the correspondence with Mr. d’Hemecourt, 
the planter who wanted to buy the Cuttlefish, 
including copies of the telegrams closing the 
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by the 


Scout Leaders 


Scoutmasters, assistant scoutmasters, senior 
patrol leaders, troop committeemen, execu- 


tives, commissioners—all scout leaders, have 
something worth while offered them by one 
of the greatest universities in the United 
It is a simple, practical, helpful 
training course in scout leadership. Hun- 
dreds of scoutmasters have already benefited 


Columbia University 
Home Study Course 


in Scoutmastership 


There is not enough space here to tell you 
the details about the course, or to repeat 


any of the enthusiastic comments received 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
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Room 24, Home Study Department, New York City 


Please send me the booklet giving complete information about the 
Home Study Course in Scoutmastership. 
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from scout leaders who have enrolled. Con- 
sequently a sixteen-page booklet has been 
prepared which tells all about the course. 
This booklet will be sent free upon receipt 
of the coupon below. , 


Sign on the Dotted Line! 
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“Still got your courage with you, have wharf, cut a quarter circle in the Delaware and there was little difficulty in keeping out of the and that’s climbing up toward ‘destroyer’ FOR 
you?” he said, with a broad grin. turned her sharp nose down-river. The long way of the tows and ferries and other vessels. speed.” 
“ “Ten miles long and a mile high,” laughed voyage was fairly begun. Off Wilmington there was another congestion, The words were hardly out of his mouth 
Win. “How does she steer?” asked Darby, after but Darby had learned steering in a sailboat before the electric buzzer on the forward bulk- 
*« And how about your pilotin’s?” Win had worked his way for a mile or so on a rather hazardous Minnesota lake, so he head went off with a zizz-z-z like that of the 
‘We're loaded up with all the charts and through the congested river traffic of the big had small trouble in picking his way through father of all the bumblebees, and the indicator 
maps we could find. I believe I could steer a_ city’s waterway. He was itching to get his ina speedy, light-handling power craft answer- hand on the dial of the chart-house telegraph 
good part of the way with one eye shut.” hands on the wheel, only he wouldn’t say so. ing her helm as a thoroughbred horse answers flicked to “Full Speed Ahead.” Promptly 
Again the boat builder a mere touch of the reins. ake Henry sprang to the engine controls, and the 
grinned. “‘She’s a darling!” he declared enthusiasti- stamp-and-go of the powerful motor began to 
“You'll know a whole cally, after the Wilmington hazard was passed swing up the gamut until the low throbbing of 
lot more about steerin’ and he had given the wheel back to Win. the exhausts blended in a continuous muffled 
than vou do now before ‘Just about all you have to do is to whisper roar. 
you sight Key West to her. Steering her is going to be the easiest “Huh!” said Darby, “I wonder what hit 
Light.” / job in the whole shooting-match.” Win, all of a sudden?” 
“You’ve been over “That’s the way she got me,” said Win; Henry did not reply. He was bending over 
the course, Mr. Sim- and then Darby left him to go down to the the controls with his gaze fixed upon the 
mons?” Darby asked. engine-room, where Henry Mansur, in new indicator dial. The index finger stood stiffly 
‘‘Down and back overalls and jumper, was hovering over the at the “full-speed”’ signal, and now Win was 
twice.” using the buzzer call for still more speed. 
“Any suggestions to While the surface of the river was as calm as a 
offer?” mill-pond, with not 
“Only one. Where even a chop sea to dis- 
you have to go outside, turb it, the tremendous 
as you will down on the speed of the fast 
North Carolina coast, cruiser gave her a long 
watch for the storm listing swing from side 
signals and make your to side, and the rush 
ch’ice o’ wind. As long of the great bow wave 
as it blows anywheres past the bilge made a 
from sou’west to sou’- sound like the rapids 
east, stay in shelter and don’t poke in a distant torrent. 
your nose out till you get ‘set fair’ “Guess I'd better go 
signals with the wind off shore. Then on deck and see what’s 
take your pilotin’ directions, lay your eatin Win,” Darby re- 
course, and put for it.” . marked; but as he 
“Thank you,” said Darby. “We'll spoke, there was a dull 
try to be careful. Anything we don’t report that sounded 
know, and ought to know, about the like a heavy plank 
way the little ship handles?” falling upon some flat 
“She handles like a lady. If she surface, and the indi- 
goes aground in a narrer channel, it’s cator finger jumped 
goin’ to be your fault and not hers. Any first to “Stop” and 
one o’ you know how to work the radio?” then to “Hard Astern.” In a 
“T do,” said Win. twinkling Henry had shut off the 
“That’s ahelp. Of course you know . gas and was throwing the lever 
you'll get the weather report every actuating the friction brake and 
night from Arlington. That’ll keep you reversing mechanism. 
posted, though bad weather won’t C ; While Henry was struggling with 
bother you any great, not while you're Win took Darby and Henry below for a short three-cornered conference his engine, Darby ran aft through 
inside and in shelter.” the cabin and up the companion 
“I forgot to ask you what she will log,” said “Like a bird. Take hold of her and see for smooth-running power plant with an oil can. steps to the cockpit after-deck. By the 
Darby. yourself,” said chief navigator Barclay. And, “Turning over to suit you, Henny?” he time he had stumbled up the steps the 
; “Fourteen to sixteen knots cruising speed turning the wheel over to Darby, he sat on the inquired. cruiser’s way was checked somewhat, but she 
in a fair way; as much more as you happen pilot’s bench and began to study Chart Num- “Running like a thousand-dollar watch. had not yet come to a full stop. Surging up 
to need if you push her.” : ber One. What are we doing for speed?” on her port quarter came a weather-beaten 
“Good enough,” said Win. “Look over The approach to Philadelphia in the Dela- “T haven’t tried the patent log. But from motor-boat with half a dozen angry-looking 
your engine, Henny, and let’s go.” And a_ ware being the principal place in the long in- the distance we’ve come, I should say we’re men in her bows, one of them armed with a 
few minutes later they had shaken hands with side route where the traffic was particularly logging about fourteen knots. We're below shot-gun. ' Ac 
the boat builder, had cast off the mooring dense, Darby had carefully committed the Wilmington now.” ‘““Heave to and throw us a line!” shouted siz 
lines, and with Win and Darby in the chart sailing directions for the river to memory. “Fine!” said Henry. “I’m not crowding the man with the gun. “If you don’t, we'll 
house, and Henry in the engine-room, the But the fairway was so broad, and so well hera particle. I believe I could give you from run you down!” 73 
Cuttlefish backed away from the Simmons outlined with buoys and range markers, that four to six knots more if you have to have it (To be Continued in the September Boys’ LiFe.) in 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





A Treasure House 
for Boys 


A great big book, simply teeming with 
stories and articles and bits of lively verse 
all about scouting and out-cf-docr activi- 
ties, swimming, camping, cooking, hiking, 
fishing, fire building, and all sorts of sport 
and adventure in the open. Here a boy 
can read what the greatest experts and the 
finest writers have to say about all the 
things that interest him. Here are some 
of the special prizes to be found in the 
book. You will recognize the authors and 
delight in the subjects. 


ORVILLE WRIGHT 
How I Learned to Fly 
JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 
Bobby’s Twilight Dance. (Story) 
DILLON WALLACE 

How to Be a Good Camper 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
Scouting in the Old Buffalo Days 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 
The Scout Merit Badge of Angling 


THORNTON W. BURGESS 
The Live Perch Contract. (Story) 


DAN BEARD 
Trailing the Why and the How of It 


DR. WILLIAM BRADY 
How to Keep Well in Camp 


DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
With the Dogs in Labrador 
WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 
Conservation! The Great Task for Boys 
EDWARD F. CROKER 
Fighting Fire 
FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 
Saved by the Rolling Hitch. (Story) 


BELMORE BROWNE 
The Scout Pathfinder 
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size is ROBERT E. PEARY 
734 x 1014 The Bold Dream That at Last Came True 
; HORACE KEPHART 
inches Cooking in the Woods 
Price PERCY K. FITZHUGH 
5 4 For the Honor of Uncle Sam. (Story) 
vanes WARREN H. MILLER 
By mail, How to Rig and Handle an Open Paddling 
— Published by evens canner 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY The Missing Lynx 
for the BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA R. F. McCMURRAY 


Scout Cabins and How to Make Them 


THE BOY SCOUTS OWN BOOK | i222. 


Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS Besides these twenty attractive 


features there are no less than 
Chief Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of America 


Other Books for Scouts Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews eines tea wile as niaiet tea 


writers, besides seventeen full-page illus- 
trations and countless smaller drawings 


The Boy Scouts Year Book and decorations. The book is a treasure 


house of the things boys want to read. 


























Published annually. Each volume as large as three ordinary books, with dozens of 
stories and articles by famous writers. The issues of 1915, 1916, and 1919 to 1924, 
inclusive, may now be had. Each volume, $2.50. — 


The Boy Scouts Book of Stories 


The best stories of the best authors, Mark Twain, Stevenson, Tarkington, Conan $2.50 
Doyle, O. Henry and others. 


The Boy Scouts Book of Campfire Stories 


The thrill of story-telling time around the campfire is delightfully preserved in this $2.50 





Order Blank 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Enclosed find $1.90, for which pl ase send me, postpaid, 
“The Boy Scouts Own Book.” 


Ns oc binds wedessedndacddcceettassviparsdethanes- cane 

splendid collection of stories by Jack London, Zane Grey, Rex Beach, Ralph Con- 
nor and other great writers. INE on ois ics tenon dbae abies scddusceqepeeeieedt 
These books may be bought from booksellers everywhere EA PR Uae rE Ey amen nT Ay 


or from D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


1924 









When you buy your Scout Uniform 
Look first for two things 


The Seal of the 
Boy Scouts of America 











The Label of 
Sigmund Eisner Co. 




















There is only one Scout Uniform 


Lots of other uniforms are 
made of khaki but they are 
not scout uniforms. It isn’t 
the khaki, or even the cut and 
design, which makes a scout 
uniform. 

The official seal of the 
Boy Scouts of America 


and the label of the 


authorized manufac- 
turer identify the Scout 
Uniform. 


Don’t buy just any khaki coat 
and khaki breeches under the 
impression that they make a 
scout uniform. The prescribed 
uniform of the Boy Scouts of 
America is distinctly marked 
for your protection. The 
official scout uniform is the 
only uniform entitled to bear 
the name. 


As a true scout, satisfactorily 
equipped, you must be clothed 
in the official uniform. 


Look for the two labels pictured above and you will get 
the maximum in good service, appearance and wear from 
your Scout Uniform, and you will know that it’s offictal. 


Purchase through Official Local Outfitters, or the National Scout Supply Service 


Sole Licensed Mfrs. SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY Red Bank, N. J. 








